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Reflections on the Political Situation 


ANKERS have about the same political prejudices as other 

folk. Contrary to the opinions which sometimes find currency 

to the effect that they are solidly lined up for this or that 
party or candidate supposed to represent the “money power” or the 
“financial interests,” they divide on politics and about other things 
just like the rest of the community. They may have a clearer per- 
ception and sounder judgment regarding economic issues in general 
than some others, but when election day rolls round they are just 
as likely as not to let party predilection determine their vote 
rather than to follow the superior insight they have into economic 
matters. It is an entirely safe assumption that in the campaign 
of the summer and fall bankers will be as much divided on the 
issues as any other section of the community. 

Manifestly THe Bankers MAGaAzINnE can not discuss politics 
from a partisan standpoint. Its commendations and condemna- 
tions must be bestowed upon each party alike. This is not because 
of a lack of positive conviction, but for the reason that this publi- 
cation is not of a political character. 

In looking back over the conventions and in reading the plat- 
forms one is struck by the lack of material differences between 
the two parties, except in one respect. The late George William 
Curtis once characterized the Democratic party as “very hungry 
and very thirsty.” This designation would now more aptly apply 
to the Republicans, who have been out of power for almost eight 
vears. The Democrats are now as sleek and well fed as was 
Count Fosco, while the Republicans are politically like unto “that 
spare Cassius.” Here is the chief distinction between the two 
parties to-day, although campaign orators will expend much vocal 
power within the next few months in their efforts to convince 
people to the contrary. 

The League of Nations, according to President Wilson, is to 
be made the subject of a “great and solemn referendum.” One 
can not help saying that obsequies are usually of a solemn nature. 
Actually the people of this country are about as much concerned 
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over the League of Nations covenant as they are about the Code 
of Hammurabi. 

Getting back to the conventions, one can only wonder at the 
docility of the American people in putting up with conditions 
which effectually deprive them of all power in participating in 
the selection of candidates for the Presidency. Who can doubt that 
Mr. Cox was virtually nominated by Mr. Taggart and Mr. Mur- 
phy, or that Mr. Harding was named by Mr. Penrose and his 
political associates in the Senate? What popular demand was there 
for either candidate? 

The fact is that the political bosses hand the nominations out 
to the voters, and with scant regard to any preferences they may 
have in the matter. 

It is admitted that with our large extent of territory and under 
our political system any other result is hardly to be expected; and 
it is admitted also that the politicians may have made wiser selec- 
tions than the people might have made had they been permitted 
freedom of choice. But it does seem that in a matter so important 
as the choice of a candidate for the Presidency the people should 
have some say. They might make mistakes; but, as Theodore Roose- 
velt once pointed out, they would be their own mistakes. 

How lacking the two great parties are in courage if not in prin- 
ciple was shown by their silence on the prohibition question. The 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment was an event of great moral 
and economic importance, but both parties ignored it completely. 
They did not point to it with pride nor view it with alarm. They were 
not in favor of it, nor against it. Nor yet did they wish any modifica- 
tion. Practical politicians will defend this silence upon the ground 
that prohibition is already settled. Many people think otherwise. 
But even if this view of the politicians should prove correct, one 
would think that in the face of such a stupendous achievement some- 
thing might have been said. The silence of the platforms reveals an 
entire want of moral courage. Does it also betray a lack of prin- 
ciple? It would be a serious indictment of our political system and 
would perhaps mark the beginning of national decadence if ever it 
could be truthfully said that our political platforms represent noth- 
ing more than phrases designed to catch votes. To say that of the 
platforms now extant would be a severe and unwarranted criticism. 
They do represent some honest differences of opinion and some 
sincere convictions upon matters of vital public concern. These 
divergences will doubtless be brought out more fully in the speeches 
of the candidates as the campaign progresses. If the people keep in 
thoroughly good humor through the heat of the canvass, they will 
be the better able to render a just decision respecting the claims the 
parties are making for the support of their policies. 
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The Democratic Platform 


AVING given in a preceding issue the planks of the Republi- 

can platform dealing with matters of general public interest, 

THE Banxers MaGaziInE now presents extracts from the 
Democratic platform dealing with the same matters. On the League 
of Nations issue the San Francisco document declares: 


“The Democratic party favors the League of Nations as the 
surest, if not the only practicable means of permanent peace of 
the world and terminating the insufferable burden of great military 
and naval establishments. It was for this that American broke away 
from traditionalization and spent her blood and treasure to crush a 
colossal scheme of conquest. It was upon this basis that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in prearrangement with our allies, con- 
sented to a suspension of hostilities against the Imperial German 
Government. The armistice was granted and a treaty of peace nego- 
tiated upon the definite assurance to Germany, as well as to the 
powers pitted against Germany, that ‘a general arbitration of na- 
tions must be formed under specific covenants, for the purpose of 
affording mutual guarantees of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small states alike.’ 

“Hence we not only congratulate the President on the vision 
manifested and the vigor exhibited in the prosecution of the war; 
but we felicitate him and his associates on the exceptional achieve- 
ments at Paris involved in the adoption of a league and treaty so 
near akin to previously expressed American ideals and so intimately 
related to the aspirations of civilized peoples everywhere. 

“We commend the President for his courage and his high con- 
ception of good faith in steadfastly standing for the covenant agreed 
to by all the associated and allied nations at war with Germany and 
we condemn the Republican Senate for its refusal to ratify the treaty 
merely because it was the product of Democratic statesmanship, thus 
interposing partisan envy and personal hatred in the way of the 
peace and renewed prosperity of the world. 

“By every accepted standard of international morality, the 
President is justified in asserting that the honor of the country is 
involved in this business, and we point to the accusing fact that, 
before it was determined to initiate political antagonism to the 
treaty, the now Republican chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee himself publicly proclaimed that any proposition 
for a separate peace with Germany, such as he and his party asso- 
ciates thereafter reported to the Senate, would make us ‘guilty of 
the blackest crime.’ 

“We indorse the President’s view of our international obligations 
and his firm stand against reservations designed to cut to pieces the 
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vital provisions of the Versailles treaty and we commend the Demo- 
crats in Congress for voting against resolutions for separate peace 
which would disgrace the nation. We advocate the immediate rati- 
fication of the treaty without reservations which would impair its 
essential integrity, but do not oppose the acceptance of any reserva- 
tions making clearer or more specific the obligations of the United 
States to the league associates. Only by doing this may we retrieve 
the reputation of this nation among the powers of the earth and 
recover the moral leadership which President Wilson won and which 
Republican politicians at Washington sacrificed. Only by doing 
this may we hope to aid effectively in the restoration of order 
throughout the world and to take the place which we should assume 
in the front rank of spiritual, commercial and industrial advance- 
ment. 

“We reject as utterly vain, if not vicious, the Republican as- 
sumption that ratification of the treaty and membership in the 
League of Nations would in any wise impair the integrity or 
independence of our country. The fact that the covenant has been 
entered into by twenty-nine nations, all as jealous of their inde- 
pendence as we are of ours, is a sufficient repudiation of such charge. 
The President repeatedly has declared, and this convention re- 
affirms, that all our duties and obligations as a member of the 
league must be fulfilled in strict conformity with the constitution 
of the United States, embodied in which is the fundamental require- 
ment of declaratory action by the Congress before this nation may 
becomes a participant in any war.” 


Here is the way the Democrats take credit for war financing: 


“By the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act the old system, 
which bred panics, was replaced by a new system which insured 
confidence. It was an indispensable factor in winning the war, and 
today it is the hope and inspiration of business. Indeed, one vital 
danger against which the American people should keep constantly 
on guard is the commitment of this system to partisan enemies who 
struggled against its adoption and vainly attempted to retain in 
the hands of speculative bankers a monopoly of the currency and 
credits of the nation. Already there are well-defined indications 
of an assault upon the vital principles of the system in the event 
of Republican success in the elections in November. 

“Under Democratic leadership the American people success- 
fully financed their stupendous part in the greatest war of all time. 
The Treasury wisely insisted during the war upon meeting an ade- 
quate portion of the war expenditure from current taxes and the 
bulk of the balance from popular loans, and, during the first full 
fiscal year after fighting stopped, upon meeting current expendi- 
tures from current receipts, notwithstanding the new and unneces- 
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sary burdens thrown upon the Treasury by the delay, obstruction 
and extravagance of a Republican Congress. 

“The nonpartisan Federal Reserve authorities have been wholly 
free of political interference or motive; and, in their own time and 
their own way, have used courageously, though continuously, 
the instruments at their disposal to prevent undue expansion of 
credit in the country. As a result of these sound Treasury and 
Federal Reserve policies, the inevitable war inflation has been held 
down to a minimum, and the cost of living has been prevented from 
increasing here in proportion to the increase in other belligerent 
countries and in neutral countries which are in close contact with the 
world’s commerce and exchanges. 

“After a vear and a half of fighting in Europe and despite an- 
other year and a half of Republican obstruction at home, the credit 
of the government of the United States stands unimpaired, the 
Federal Reserve note is the unit of value throughout all the world 
and the United States is the one great country in the world which 
maintains a free gold market. 

“We condemn the attempt of the Republican party to deprive 
the American people of their legitimate pride in the financing of the 
war—an achievement without parallel in the financial history of this 
or any other country, in this or any other war. And in particular we 
condemn the pernicious attempt of the Republican party to create 
discontent among the holders of the bonds of the Government of the 
United States and to drag our public finance and our banking and 
currency system back into the arena of party politics.” 


While charging Republican neglect of the treaty with partial 
responsibility for the high cost of living, the Democratic platform 
finds other influences have been at work in the same direction. On 
this point it says: 

“The high cost of living and the depreciation of bond values in 
this country are primarily due to war itself, to the necessary gov- 
ernmental expenditures for the destructive purposes of war, to 
private extravagance, to the world shortage of capital, to the infla- 
tion of foreign currencies and credits and in a large degree con- 
scienceless profiteering. 

“The Republican party is responsible for the failure to restore 
peace and peace conditions in Europe, which is a principal cause of 
post-armistice inflation the world over. It has denied the demand 
of the President for necessary legislation to deal with secondary and 
local causes. The sound policies pursued by the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve System have limited in this country, though they could 
not prevent, the inflation, which was world-wide. Elected upon 
specific promises to curtail public expenditures and to bring the 
country back to a status of effective economy, the Republican party 
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in Congress wasted time and energy for more than a year in vain 
and extravagant investigations, costing the taxpayers great sums 
of money, while revealing nothing beyond the incapacity of Repub- 
lican politicians to cope with the problems. Demanding that the 
President, from his place at the peace table, call the Congress into 
extraordinary session for imperative purposes of readjustment, the 
Congress when convened spent thirteen months in partisan pursuits, 
failing to repeal a single war statute which harassed business or to 
initiate a single constructive measure to help business. It busied 
itself making a pre-election record of pretended thrift, having not 
one particle of substantial existence. It raged against profiteers and 
the high cost of living without enacting a single statute to make the 
former afraid or doing a single act to bring the latter within 
limitations. 

“The simple truth is that the high cost of living can only be 
remedied by increased production, strict governmental economy and 
a relentless pursuit of those who take advantage of post-war condi- 
tions and are demanding and receiving outrageous profits. 

“We pledge the Democratic party to a policy of strict economy 
in government expenditures and to the enactment and enforcement 
of such legislation as mav be required to bring profiteers before the 
bar of criminal justice.” 


Regarding the relations between labor and capital the Demo- 
cratic platform says: 


“Labor is not a commodity; it is human. Those who labor have 
rights and the national safetv and security depend upon a just recog- 
nition of those rights and the conservation of the strength of the 
workers and their families in the interest of sound-headed men, wo- 
men and children. Laws regulating hours of labor and conditions 
under which labor is performed, when passed in recognition of the 
conditions under which life must be lived to attain the highest de- 
velopment and happiness, are just assertions of the national interest 
in the welfare of the people. 

“At the same time the nation depends upon the products of 
labor; a cessation of production means loss and, if long continued, 
disaster. The whole people, therefore, have a right to insist that 
justice shall be done to those who work, and, in turn, that those whose 
labor creates the necessities upon which the life of the nation depends 
must recognize the reciprocal obligation between the worker and the 
state. They should participate in the formulation of sound laws and 
regulations governing the conditions under which labor is per- 
formed, recognize and obey the laws so formulated and seek their 
amendment when necessary by the processes ordinarily addressed to 
the laws and regulations affecting the other relations of life. 
“Labor, as well as capital, is entitled to adequate compensation. 
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Each has the indefeasible right of organization, of collective bar- 
gaining and of speaking through representatives of their own selec- 
tion. Neither class, however, should at any time nor in any circum- 
stances take action that will put in jeopardy the public welfare. 
Resort to strikes and lockouts which endanger the health or lives 
of the people is an unsatisfactory device for determining disputes, 
and the Democratic party pledges itself to contrive, if possible, and 
put into effective operation a fair and comprehensive method of 
composing differences of this nature. 

“In private industrial disputes we are opposed to compulsory 
arbitration as a method plausible in theory but a failure in fact. 
With respect to government service, we hold distinctly that the 
rights of the people are paramount to the right to strike. However, 
we profess scrupulous regard for the conditions of public employ- 
ment and pledge the Democratic party to instant inquiry into the 
pay of government employees and equally speedy regulations de- 
signed to bring salaries to a just and proper level.” 


In making these very liberal quotations from the two platforms, 
in the July and August issues, THE BANKERS MaGazrNnE has aimed 
to place before its readers for their consideration the viewpoints of 
the two great parties on the issues which most vitally concern the 
public welfare. 


& 


Organization of a Co-operative National 


Bank 


CCORDING to a Washington dispatch approval has been 
given by the Comptroller of the Currency for the organiza- 
tion of “the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-opera- 

tive National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio.” In the dispatch announcing 
this fact it is said the policy of the bank would be to lend money 
“to workers and farmers instead of to speculators and manipu- 
lators.” 

Perhaps, if a thorough survey of the character of bank loans 
generally were made, it would be found that comparatively few of 
them represent advances to the two classes last named. No one 
denies, of course, that “speculators” do obtain loans from the banks, 
but these loans probably constitute a trifling percentage of the 
aggregate of all bank loans. 

If workers and farmers are actually denied loans, while “specu- 
lators and manipulators” are not, this might justify the organization 
of a special type of bank designed to redress this inequality of 
treatment. It is very doubtful, however, whether any such injustice 
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exists. The great number of banks existing in agricultural com- 
munities, receiving their deposits largely from farmers and often 
owned principally by them, would seem to indicate quite clearly, 
even in the absence of statistics, that the banks of the country are 
now making large loans to those who own or cultivate the farms. 
It is also clear enough that banks doing a savings business are lend- 
ing to workers extensively for the construction of homes. If the 
ordinary worker in industry is seldom a borrower at a commercial 
bank it is because he has no occasion for such service. The services 
of commercial banks are for those whose operations are so large 
and of such character that credit must be employed and its use 
paid for. The worker for wages is in a more fortunate position. 
Receiving cash for his labor, he can in turn pay cash for what he 
buys. 

If there is room in the United States for the creation of banks 
to serve a distinct class the fact seems heretofore to have escaped 
the attention of a number of enterprising gentlemen who are always 
anxious to take advantage of opportunities for starting new banks 
where there is a chance of making a profit. 


Comparative Growth of National and 
State Banks 


OME interesting comparisons of the growth of national and 

state banks are made in a tabulation of statistics by R. N. 

Sims, secretary and treasurer of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. Mr. Sims was formerly Bank Com- 
missioner of Louisiana and is now vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans. The statistics show 
aggregate resources and other data relating to all banking institu- 
tions under state control, and were compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the heads of the various state bank departments. 

Taking the figures for the two classes of banks on dates as nearly 
identical as possible, it is found that the aggregate number of 
national banks was 7,933, against 21,961 state banks; the capital, 
surplus and profits of the national banks aggregated $2,530,651,000, 
against $3,156,023,426 for the state banks; deposits of the national 
banks were $16,965,122,000, and of the state banks $24,189,608,399 ; 
total resources of the national banks, $21,862,540,000, and of the 
state banks $29,024,095,838. 

Not only do the state banks outnumber their national competi- 
tors, but they are ahead in the respects just instanced. 
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Making some comparisons to find to what extent the two classes 
of banks have advanced within a given period, Mr. Sims finds the 
excess in the increase of state banks over the gain made by the 
national banks to have been as follows: in number, 785; in capital, 
surplus and profits, $123,247,748; in deposits, $1,516,529,387; in 


total resources, $1,995,430,002. 

The state and national banks have long existed harmoniously, 
fulfilling their respective functions. With the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law the national banks were endowed with some 
functions theretofore appertaining only to banks organized under 
state laws. It is a striking tribute to the adaptability of the state 
banks to local needs that they continue to show a vigorous growth 
notwithstanding these changes. While the national banks have 
admirably served the purposes of their creation, the same may be 
said of the state banks. Judging from the comparative growth 
of the two systems, one may fairly conclude that the country is not 
yet ready for a system of banks operating exclusively under Federal 
authority, but prefers the existing dual system. 


Advance in the Rates of Discount 


OMPLAINTS are heard in some parts of the country because 
banks that are members of the Federal Reserve system have 
advanced their discount rates to a point which equals or ex- 

ceeds the rate established by the Federal Reserve Banks. Some 
banks, it is said, have not been content to mark up their rates to 
equal those of the Federal Reserve Banks, but like manufacturers 
who find in increased tariffs, cost of labor and materials, an excuse 
for very marked increase in prices, have made a much higher rate. 
If this charge is true, it simply illustrates that the banker is not 
exempt from that human propensity which takes advantage of 
opportunities for enlarging profits. 

The grounds on which the complaints referred to are based are 
chiefly these, namely, that the rediscount operations were not in- 
tended to offer an opportunity of profit to the member banks, but 
to create a reservoir of credit for use in times of stress. It is pointed 
out that the rediscount rates of the great European banks are usual- 
ly above the open market rates, so that banks rediscounting lose by 
the operation, thus tending to restrict credits. It is said that if 
member banks are to make a profit on their rediscounts they will 
have no incentive to restrict credits, thus tending to defeat the very 
purpose which the Federal Reserve Banks had in mind when they 
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put up the rates, which was to effect a gradual check on credit 
expansion. 

From the standpoint of high finance, these contentions are prob- 
ably unassailable. But there are some banks inconsiderate enough 
to take a purely practical view of the matter. They doubtless look 
on the Federal Reserve Banks somewhat as the retail merchant looks 
on the wholesale dealer in goods of various kinds. The retailer 
argues that if the wholesale price advances retail prices must be 
put up also. There are no doubt a good many bankers who are 
disposed to regard themselves as retailers of credit and the Federal 
Reserve Banks as wholesale dispensers of that stimulus to trade and 
industry. ‘They may also feel that if the Federal Reserve Banks, 
with their vast funds contributed by the other banks and with all 
the huge profits they are making, are under the necessity of advanc- 
ing rates, why should not the small bank, much less favorably 
circumstanced, do the same thing. 

This may be an exceedingly low-browed way of looking at the 
matter, but a bank making from ten to twenty per cent. a year 
may be excused from thinking that it should advance its rates so 
as to approximate the 100 per cent. annual profit which the Federal 
Reserve Banks are making. 

If the member banks keep on advancing their rates so that they 
equal or exceed those of the Federal Reserve Banks the appropriate 
remedy would seem to be for the latter institutions to keep on ad- 
vancing their rates until a rate was reached which the community 
would no longer pay. Indeed, it might be argued with considerable 
plausibility and some truth that if the object of the advance in the 
Federal Reserve Bank rates was to stop the expansion of credit, 
this could be done most effectually by having all the banks mark up 
their rates. 

The fact that an advance in the rediscount rates of the Federal 
Reserve Banks does not have the same effect in checking credit 
expansion as does a similar policy when followed by the central 
banks of Europe illustrates quite clearly the differences between 
European banking conditions and ours, and also shows the differ- 
ences between theory and practice. 


Aid of Bankers in Curbing Profiteering 


HEN a bank extends creditto a business enterprise of any 
sort such transaction presupposes, as a general rule, that the 
business receiving the credit shall be conducted at a profit, 
otherwise the security of the loan may be endangered. Where the 
concern securing the credit has large capital, or proffers abundant 
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collateral for the loan, the matter of profit may be of minor im- 
portance; but, in the long run, most bank loans depend for their 
repayment upon the profitable conduct of the business which re- 
ceives the credit. This being so, the bank is naturally predisposed 
to regard with favor large profits upon the part of its borrowers; 
the larger the better. 

But when these profits exceed the legitimate gains of industry 
and are obtained by methods more resembling those of the highway- 
man than of honorable business men, the question arises as to 
whether the bank may not have an ethical obligation to restrain 
profiteering of this character, and especially so when it is remem- 
bered that now by statute transactions of this character are punish- 
able as crimes. If the banks do not wish to be considered as abettors 
of crime, morally at least if not legally, they would seem to be 
under the necessity of scrutinizing their credits to see if they are 
being employed by those who are exploiting the community without 
regard to the ethics of business or the moral law and apparently 
without fear of the statutes in such cases made and provided. One 
day public opinion will be so aroused against this large and growing 
class of law-breakers as to secure their punishment. Do not the 
banks that are making loans to sustain the operations of the prof- 
iteers run the risk of some rather unpleasant consequences once 
public opinion becomes awakened on this matter? 

The making of large profits is defensible on both moral and 
economic grounds, but some of the profits now being made go 
entirely beyond the bounds of reason. Those who are appropriating 
such profits for their benefit are sowing the wind. It behooves the 
banks of the country to see that they are not partakers of the harvest 
when it shall come. 


Discrimination in Granting Credits 


HEN a bank undertakes to refuse credit toany legitimate 

industry that is well managed and doing a profitable busi- 

ness it at once encounters troubles from which the conduct 

of banking is ordinarily exempt. But in times like the present when 

expansion needs to be checked and when the credit available is barely 

sufficient for the most necessary industries, such discrimination has 

to be exercised. In classifying “the most necessary industries” there 

would be much division of opinion. Still, there are some things 

which can be generally dispensed with and others which the com- 
munity must have. 

The Federal Reserve Board, while intimating that credit should 

be first extended in aiding the production and exchange of the most 

3 
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essential classes of commodities, very wisely declined any attempt 
at classification of essentials and non-essentials. It went further 
and declared that while such classification might be made by the 
several Federal Reserve Banks it might better be done by the 
member banks which had a closer familiarity with conditions in 
respective localities. No doubt, under this construction of the 
duties of the banks, the local banks will be inclined to exert them- 
selves in taking care of their established home industries without 
much regard to whether their products are “essential” or not. They 
could not well do otherwise. But a considerable conservation of 
the supply of credit can be effected by the cessation of purchases of 
outside paper representing the least essential industries, and by 
discouraging local expansion of such industries at the present time. 

If prices can be kept down even to their present level, and if 
the ratio of savings to earnings can be increased, with a little prudent 
management of the situation, the reservoir of capital and credit 
should fill up before very long. 


& 


A Practical Way of Increasing Production 


HE most powerful incentive to production is profit. If in- 
creased production, therefore, is the sovereign remedy for the 
high cost of living, we shall have to see to it that the profits of 

those who produce are large enough to insure a maximum of pro- 
duction. 

Does this mean that profiteering must continue? Hardly so, for 
the making of undue profit by other than the actual producer may 
operate to check both production and consumption. In some of the 
large cities of the United States are many people who never have 
enough to eat. If prices of food products were lower, consumption 
would be increased. This would call for larger-scale production on 
the part of the individual farmer or truck-grower, and as a rule 
this tends to reduce the cost of production and add to the profit. 
Besides, it is hardly open to question that between the producers 
of most food products and the consumers too much cost is added. 
Whether this undue cost arises from too much profit being exacted 
or from too much inefficiency, the result to the consumer is the same. 
Could the farmer and market gardener get anything like the prices 
for their products which consumers pay for them, no admonitions 
would be required about “going back to the farm.” Of course, if the 
present prices were maintained the consumer would not benefit any. 

The real problem would seem to be that of more economical dis- 
tribution, so that the cost would be cut down, whether as already said 
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this cost represents too much profit or inefficiency. Better methods 
of distribution would reduce prices to consumers, and by the re- 
sultant greater consumption and the economies effected the profits 
of the producers could be maintained or even materially enlarged. 

Politically it is not popular to look too narrowly into the profits 
of small dealers. ‘They are very numerous and have many votes. 
The larger concerns have been the shining targets for the hunters 
seeking to slay the monster of high prices. But the matter should 
be carefully investigated purely from the standpoint of the public 
welfare. It might be found out that if the same efficiency which has 
been developed by the great business concerns of the country could 
be applied to the conduct of retail business generally, the producers 
could obtain greater profit and the consumers lower prices. 


Wy 


Banks as Distributors of High-Grade 
Securities 


The Part Played by the Banker in Creating New Investors and 
in Guiding the Investing Habits of Their Clients 


F America is to maintain its newly 
acquired position as banker to the 
it is essential that many 
people who never have been investors 
before shall be influenced to buy securi- 
ties and thus add to the accumulated 


world, 


capital of the nation. What part will 
the banker have to play in this work 
of education? 

Hitherto the business of distributing 
stocks and bonds has been largely in 
the hands of specialized investment 
bankers located in the larger cities and 
catering to a more or less restricted 
clientele of large investors. But little 
effort was made to extend these opera- 
tions into the smaller towns, or to in- 
terest the small investor (or rather the 
man of small means who is a potential 
investor) in the buying of securities. 
Consequently this market was left to 
the mercy of the band of wildcat pro- 
moters who were diligent in luring 
away the accumulated savings of the 
unwary by promises of large and quick 
profits. 


Then along come the war, and all this 
was changed. The Government was 
quick to recognize the usefulness of the 
banks in distributing bonds and for 
reaching the hearts and pocket-books 
of the people. For the banks in every 
community were closely in touch with 
the people—not only those of great 
wealth but with those average persons 
whose savings were small individually 
but taken in the aggregate were the real 
force that successfully absorbed loan 
after loan. In the work of explaining 
what a bond was, why it was the safest 
investment in the world, how it was in 
the reach of every man to own one, why 
it was to the advantage not only of the 
Government but of the individual to buy 
—in all these things the banks did a 
yeoman service. Under their tuition 
the people first learned the lesson of 
thrift. For the first time in this coun- 
try there was conducted an active gen- 
eral campaign for savings. 

Have these lessons so _ carefully 
taught been allowed to be forgotten? 
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Are the banks that taught their people 
how to save and invest, encouraging 
them to continue the good work so 
well begun? An attempt to answer 
these questions, at least as far as 
the State of Ohio is concerned, has 
been made by Field, Richards & 
Company of Cleveland. This concern 
has made a survey in thirty-two coun- 
ties of Ohio, to learn the bankers’ atti- 
tude on investments—his own invest- 
ments and those of his customers. The 
results of this survey will prove of in- 
terest throughout the country because 
it ean be taken for granted that what 
is true of Ohio, must be, at least in gen- 
eral, true of conditions in other parts 
of the country. 

To obtain the desired information, 
109 of the 1102 banks of Ohio were 
interviewed by trained interviewers and 
a careful compilation of the facts ob- 
tained was made. For example, it was 
learned that in forty per cent. of the 
banks interviewed the president looks 
ont for the purchase of securities and 
the cashier in thirty-seven per cent. 
Although some one or two of the bank’s 
officers look after the purchase of se- 
curities, the purchase, it was found, is 
generally made after consultation. 

More than one-half of the 109 bank- 
ers interviewed stated that the activity 
of investors in their community in buy- 
ing sound securities had increased since 
the war. Practically ninety per cent. 
of the banks reported their deposits to 
have increased since the war, and dur- 
ing the same period that the purchase 
of securities by investors in their com- 
munities had increased. In other words, 
the banker who encourages his custom- 
ers and the people of his community 
to become investors does not see his de- 
posits suffer in consequence, but finds 
that he is using a logical method of pro- 
moting his bank’s growth. 

Fifty-six per cent. of the banks re- 
ported that they did not know or could 
not estimate the amount of money taken 
out of their communities each month by 
worthless or highly speculative oil and 
rubber stocks, extravagant promotion 
schemes, etc. The estimates of the re- 
maining forty-four bankers ranged from 
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$500 to $150,000 per month (the aver- 
age of all estimates being $28,109) 
while one banker reported “none.” 

Thirty per cent. of the securities pur- 
chased by the banks interviewed was 
for the customers of the banks and the 
remaining seventy per cent. was on the 
bank’s own account. It was found, 
however, that sales to individual inves- 
tors are increasing, especially in the 
larger banks. It is noted that this in- 
crease is by no means confined to banks 
with “bond departments.” 

Of the banks that sell securities 
fifty-nine per cent. reported that they 
bought from investment houses for cus- 
tomers and forty per cent. reported that 
thev sold the securities which they had 
previously bought on their own account. 
Of all of the banks reporting, thirty- 
one per cent. never buy securities for 
their customers, twenty-eight per cent. 
buy for their customers regularly, 
twenty-two per cent. do so rarely, and 
seventeen per cent. sometimes do so. 

Here are some of the reasons given 
for actively buying and selling well-es- 
tablished securities for customers: 

“Service to depositors.” 

“It is profitable to do so—it fills a 
need and renders a service to our cus- 
tomers.” 

“We believe it is our function so to 
do—is part of our service.” 

“For the money income, also to ren- 
der service and to satisfy customers.” 

“It brings new people to the bank— 
we will do more when our trust depart- 
ment is fully organized.” 

“Believe it our duty so to do—have 
a department for the purpose.” 

“We consider it rendering a service 
to our customers.” 

“We do so in the belief that it brings 
new customers to the bank—the com- 
missions do not compensate us for the 
trouble, except in large quantities; gives 
us an opportunity to render service.” 

“Added service to the customer.” 

“Tt is the most natural thing for a 
bank to do, especially in the larger 
financial centers.” 

“Part of our policy—we advertise 
this service.” 
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“There is a demand for it and we 
wish to serve the people.” 

“We do try to get the public to buy 
proper investments—this leads to econ- 
omy and thrift.” 

“We are a financial department store 
and naturally handle bonds as part of 
our facilities.” 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 


Some smaller banks stated that they 
did not feel justified in selling to their 
customers anything except Government 
bonds, because their recommendations 
would be considered as a guaranty of 
safety and returns, which, naturally, 
thev could not give. 

It is pointed out in this regard that 
it is no more necessary for a banker 
to “guarantee” a security he sells than 
for an investment house. The buyer 
must, at the last, always use his own 
judgment—must weigh the information 
given, and make decision. There is no 
such thing as “‘an investor’ who knows 
nothing of what an investment is; buv- 
ers who lack that knowledge are merely 
buvers—not investors. It is pointed 
out that there is always a fairly wide 
choice of perfectly sound municipal and 
industrial securities that no banker need 
feel any hesitancy about recommending. 

Another objection that was brought 
up was to the effect that excessive in- 
vesting on the part of customers would 
lower the bank’s deposits. Few bank- 
ers nowadays, it was pointed out, be- 
lieve that their customers should be en- 
couraged to increase their deposits un- 
dulv. rather than deplete them by in- 
vestments in securities. In fact, the 
statistics as brought out in this survey 
would seem to show that increased se- 
curity buying in a community means in- 
creased bank deposits. 

Some of the banks objected to the 
selling of securities on the ground that 
this was a highly-specialized business 
requiring trained men and special equip- 
ment. It is pointed out that while this 
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is without doubt true of a general 
brokerage business, in the case of the 
average bank it is only necessary to 
have some member of the bank’s staff 
available to investors who want to con- 
sult him about their funds, and to guide 
the direction of such investments, to ex- 
plain the bank’s function and to order 
and deliver the securities decided upon. 
This, it is brought out, is a comparative- 
ly simple  transaction—offering no 
greater difficulty than the selection of 
a reliable investment house. In many 
smaller banks the “bond department” 
consists of but one man who gives only 
part time to the buying and selling of 
securities, yet such banks find it profit- 
able. 

Another objection brought out is that 
the bank must carry a lot of securities 
on its own account in order to sell them 
to its customers. It is shown that this 
is not necessary, as all the bank would 
need to do would be to take orders for 
securities and then afterwards purchase 
them from an investment house. 

Another objection is that a bank 
would not have at its disposal all of the 
information about every security that it 
might be consulted about. It is pointed 
out that by making a connection with a 
good investment house all of this infor- 
mation could be quickly obtained. 

All of the banks interviewed were 
asked to state what they would think 
of a reputable investment house adver- 
tising high-grade securities in local pa- 
pers with the advice “You may send 
vour order through your own bank.” 
“Consult vour banker regarding these 


“securities,” or something similar. Of 


the answers received sixty-nine were fa- 
vorable, nineteen were indifferent, 
eighteen were unfavorable and four 
were non-committal. 

There is much food for thought in 
the facts brought out in this survey, 
and Tue Bankers MaGazine would be 
pleased to receive the opinions of its 
readers on the various points involved. 


au 





Financing the Farm 


Implement Business 


By Ivan Wright 


HE FINANCING of purchases 

of farm tools and machinery, is 

one of the important problems of 
American agriculture and finance. The 
reason for this does not seem thorough- 
lv known to many people who are com- 
plaining about the high cost of living. 
It is, in fact, one of the principal fac- 
tors in the high cost of living. The 
modern American farmer can not make 
a living at agriculture without buying 
considerable expensive equipment. Like 
other business men, few farmers have 
the ready cash to pay for the fixed 
capital necessary to carry on business. 
But the farmer has several alternatives. 
He can borrow or buy on credit, or he 
may restrict his farming operations, or 
he may turn his attention and energy to 
some alternative opportunity where he 
has less risk and a more certain profit. 
To-day when wages are so high in other 
lines of work the latter is the common 
practice. So many people have turned 
from the hoe and the plow to the fac- 
tory that the problem of agricultural 
production, even with the use of the 
best labor-saving tools and machinery 
available, is a serious one. Many farm- 
ers throughout the country have cur- 
tailed their planting because of high- 
priced equipment and labor. Not long 
ago the extension news of the University 
of Illinois reported that the farm labor 
situation was much worse than at any 
time during the war. 

Under existing conditions the farmer 
will refuse to buy necessary tools and 
machinery unless he can get credit and 
labor. This is an entirely logical atti- 
tude, for the farmer can only buy when 
he has something to buy with. Also he 
is not encouraged to buy equipment 
unless he can hire labor to use the equip- 
ment. 

These are serious problems, which 
concern the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer and the banker, and 
all the rest of us who eat food and 
wear clothes. 

But the specific problem which con- 
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cerns the implement seller is how to 
get the money which he has tied up 
and go on to new business as soon as 
possible. Is it best to do a cash busi- 
ness or an acceptance business? 


CASH BUSINESS DISCOURAGES TRADE 


The first question, I think, may be 
easily answered. A cash business in 
the tools of production would surely 
discourage trade. Many people may 
not have the ready cash and may have 
some difficulty in borrowing the amount 
at the local commercial bank, but they 
may be a good credit risk and thorough- 
lv qualified producers. On a cash basis 
these persons will be driven to other 
employments. On the other hand. there 
is the human element involved with an- 
other and larger group. - Persons who 
are able to get credit at the bank or 
the local store will refrain from bor- 
rowing in order to buy with cash. 
Whereas, if they can get the equipment 
and pay for it after a season’s produc- 
tion, the temptation will be much 
greater. But in case such a person is 
not a good risk, this is as dangerous a 
gamble for the dealer as it is for the 
farmer. 

Merchandising and banking with bills 
is an old established practice, although 
it may be somewhat new to American 
farmers. The bill of exchange is used 
by farmers in Europe. The French 
Crédit Agricole furnishes an excellent 
example. This institution, with its re- 
gional offices and numerous branches, 
extends short-term credit to farmers 
upon trade bills and notes which are 
readily discounted at the Bank of 
France. In brief, the procedure is as 
follows: A farmer who wants to bor- 
row from a local office draws a bill upon 
himself and présents it at the office 
with the proper information. There it 
is considered by the board of adminis- 
tration. If they approve it the presi- 
dent signs it and it is then sent to the 
regional office. If the regional office 
has plenty of money they will lend the 
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money directly; if not, the president of 
the regional office signs it and it is then 
sent to the Bank of France where with 
the three signatures it is bankable pa- 
per. Such loans are made only for 
productive purposes. A farmer or 
renter may borrow to buy a cow, horse, 
fertilizers, machinery, cattle feeders 
and the like. Such bills would be per- 
fectly good banking paper in America, 
and loans for these purposes would be 
useful in promoting human welfare, 
whereas loans for the production of 
cigarettes, snuff, chewing gum and like 
luxuries may be good banking business 
but certainly poor national thrift. 

The dealer in farm implements has 
an interesting case against the banking 
facilities. But this case is a triangular 
one. It includes both the banker and 
farmer. The dealer may provide a 
temporary solution for his own needs, 
but no permanent solution is possible 
without the co-operation of the banker 
and the farmer. 

The farmers’ part is a very difficult 
one, and can be solved best, no doubt, 
through co-operative buying associa- 
tions. These do not need to be re- 
stricted to the buying of farm imple- 
ments. Their business may be general. 
A good example is the Tompkins Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Co-operative Association at 
Ithaca, New York. When farmer mem- 
bers of this association need tools and 
machinery they may purchase through 
the co-operative association. The asso- 
ciation will pass upon each individual 
farmer separately. They know the 
farmer’s credit ability and character 
and most likely the purpose for which 
he will use the equipment. The asso- 
ciation accepts the farmer’s note or bill 
and approves it. Then there is no im- 
plement dealer or banker who would 
not consider this first-class paper. The 
individual farmer may fail in his busi- 
ness, but a county organization of 
farmers is, under all ordinary condi- 
tions, not likely to have many defaults. 
The market for this kind of paper 
could not be better. These bills are 
well secured and based upon the most 
necessary production of the country. 
Bankers are glad to handle this sort of 
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paper, and bill brokers and acceptance 
houses will find it profitable business. 

One of the principal objections which 
could be registered against this kind of 
paper is the clerical work required and 
the bother in handling so many small 
accounts. This objection would be a 
valid one if the farmer’s individual bill 
was passed on into the banking chan- 
nels. But this is not usually the case. 
Generally the co-operative association 
will keep the farmers’ papers and draw 
a bill on the association for the aggre- 
gate of these individual items. The 
association’s bills will compare favor- 
ably with the size of the retail mer- 
chant’s bills. 


Ue 


FES 


Increase in Railroad Rates 


N the “Girard Letter,” published 

by the Girard Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, appear a number of com- 
putations, showing how little the pro- 
posed thirty per cent. advance in freight 
rates would add to the expenditures of 
the ordinary consumer. It is said: 


For a family of five, a thirty per cent. 
advance in freight rates would represent for 
all the food eaten in one week just the price 
of a shoe shine. Ten cents would be the 
maximum increase on the cost of food, while 
the increase in the cost of clothing for a 
week is too small to be figured out in any 
coin now minted by the United States. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
only commodity which a railroad sells is 
transportation. But a Federal law prevents 
an increase in the price of this commodity, 
otherwise under the law of supply and de- 
mand it would be double the present rate 
because of the keen competition to obtain 
supplies. No Federal law, however, pre- 
vents a rise in the price of everything a 
railroad company is compelled to buy. 

The railroad is a nationally restricted in- 
dustry, and has been restricted to a degree 
where it has ceased to be able to serve 
the people as they wish their railroads to 
serve them. 

It seems incredible that a nation of sen- 
sible business men should acquiesce any 
longer in these conditions. The new Trans- 
portation Act, if carried out in its spirit 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will change this; but public approval must 
support the Commission. 





Adulterated Money 
By Oscar Newfang 


HERE was once a country whose 
farmers were so honest that they 
would not sell adulterated milk. 

As the cities in that country grew popu- 
lous, however, the Government deemed 
it wise not to rely solely upon the hon- 
esty of the farmers for the purity of the 
milk supply, and so they devised a sys- 
tem of bottling and certifying the milk. 
At length the demand for milk exceeded 
the supply, and there was a great dis- 
cussion as to what was to be done. 
Statesmen said that the only remedy 
was to stimulate the production of milk 
until the supply gradually overtook the 
demand; but the milk dealers main- 
tained that this process was too slow 
and laborious. ‘‘How foolish,” said 
they, ‘““why, we can produce the neces- 
sary number of quarts of milk over- 
night. We will simply dilute the milk 
supply to the requisite degree to do it.” 
And, as usual, the remedy that prom- 
ised the desired result with the least 
effort and in the least time was adopted. 
The cities had the necessary number of 
bottles of milk; but the food value of 
the milk was reduced by the exact per- 
centage that the milk supply was adul- 
terated, and there was no increase what- 
ever in the total food value of the en- 
tire milk supply. 


EFFECTS OF ADULTERATING 
CURRENCY 


THE 


You cannot increase the food value of 
the milk supply by adding water to it. 
And you cannot increase the exchange 
value of the gold supply by adding fiat 
paper currency. In the same degree 
that the milk supply is adulterated its 
food value per quart is diminished; and 
in the same degree that a gold currency 
is adulterated its exchange value per 
unit is diminished. Milk is a store of 
food value, and gold is a store of ex- 
change value, and adulteration depre- 
ciates both of them. 

But this is only half of the evil. 
Money is not only a store of value, but 
is also the measure of value for all other 
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commodities. Adulteration of the milk 
supply impairs the food value of the 
milk, and that is the end of the evil; 
but adulteration of the gold supply 
(politely called elasticity of the cur- 
rency, or, less politely, inflation of the 
currency) not only impairs the ex- 
change value of the monetary unit, but 
it also upsets the measurement of all 
other values: that is, it renders all 
prices unsettled and unstable, and when 
carried to excess, as it has been during 
the late war, it tends to create economic 
chaos. 

To make the milk illustration paral- 
lel, we would have to assume that the 
bottle of milk, in addition to its food 
value, was used as a standard of food 
value for all other commodities. Then 
the varying percentage of adulteration 
would affect not only the food value of 
the milk unit. but would unsettle and 
render uncertain the number of food 
units of all other commodities as ex- 
pressed in terms of that unit. 

A fine theory. vou say, but how does 
it square with the facts? Let us see. 
The figures about to be used are taken 
from the January number of “The 
Americas,” published by the National 
City Bank of New York; and, while 
they are perhaps the most accurate fig- 
ures available, they can be regarded as 
only approximately correct, the Euro- 
pean figures being those of the great 
government banks only, exclusive of 
those of other banks of, issue. 


ADDITIONS TO CURRENCY VOLUME 


In the United States, in July, 1914, 
the gold supply amounted to $1,023,- 
000,000 and the currency outstanding 
was $1,056,000,000, showing that the 
currency was 99.6 per cent. covered. 
In December, 1919, the percentage of 
cover was 52.3. The general price 
level, or the cost of living, in that pe- 
riod has practically doubled. 

Great Britain in July, 1914, had gold 
amounting to $195,000,000 against cur- 
rency of $140,000,000, a cover of 
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134.6 per cent. (which percentage, by 
the way, shows why the pound sterling 
was considered the world over the 
standard money); in December, 1919, 
the percentage of gold cover for the 
currency was 22.9, and it is probably 
a little better to-day, say one-quarter. 
The general level of prices, or the cost 
of living in that country, according to 
the best estimates that the writer has 
been able to contain, has risen to be- 
tween three and four times the pre-war 
figures. 

Germany in July, 1914, had a gold 
reserve of $298,000,000 against cur- 
rency outstanding of $692,000,000, or 
a cover of 43.2 per cent. At the end 
of 1919 the percentage of cover was 
3.5, between one-twelfth and one-thir- 
teenth as much. In a recent speech at 
Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. H. P. Davison 
stated that the official figures showed 
that if Germany were to buy necessary 
supplies from America at present she 
would have to pay thirteen times the 
original cost. Current exchange quota- 
tions of the mark confirm this state- 
ment. 

Owing to the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary any deduction from the fig- 
ures for that country must necessarily 
be only a rough approximation. In 
July, 1914, Austria-Hungary had a 
gold reserve of $254,000,000 against 
currency of $464,000,000—54.8 per 
cent. cover. In December, 1919, the 
percentage of cover was .5 of one per 
cent., approximately one-hundredth as 
much. Mr. Davison stated, in the 
speech above quoted, that if the present 
Austria were to buy in America, she 
would pay forty times the original cost 
for her purchases. Probably the dis- 
crepancy is due to the chaotic condition 
of the finances brought about by the 
breaking up of the Empire. 


INFLATION IN RUSSIA 


In general this much may be said to 
be clear: as the money supply is wa- 
tered its value is decreased. Take Rus- 


sia as a shining example. Lenin has 
proceeded to inflate the currency to an 
unlimited degree, with the avowed ob- 
ject of making money worthless in that 
country; and he has almost succeeded 
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in doing it. In July, 1914, the per- 
centage of gold cover to currency in 
Russia was 98.5. In October, 1917, 
when the Bolsheviki took charge, it was 
3.5 per cent. Since that time it is esti- 
mated (roughly, of course, as probably 
Lenin himself does not know the exact 
facts) that the Bolsheviki have watered 
the currency to the tune of $34,000,- 
000,000. If this is accurate, the amount 
of currency outstanding in December, 
1919, would be about $43,000,000,000, 
with a percentage of gold cover of less 
than .8 of one per cent. The actual 
percentage at the present time is doubt- 
less much lower—so low that even the 
keenest financial nose can hardly de- 
tect a scent of gold in the Russian cur- 
rency. 

A Polish authority who has recently 
been in Moscow estimates the Russian 
ruble as being worth a fraction more 
than one cent in United States money; 
that is, one-half cent gold, assuming 
that the value of our currency is fifty 
per cent. of that of an unadulterated 
gold currency. Even so he rates it 
rather too highly, judging by some of 
the prices that he quotes: a shave, 75 
rubles (ruble being nominally about 
half a dollar); soap, 800 rubles a 
vound; beef, 650 rubles a pound; pork, 
1000 rubles a pound; black bread, 360 
rubles a pound; and butter, 2500 rubles 
a pound. 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING PRICES 


As stated above, there are of course 
other factors in determining prices be- 
sides the inflation of the currency. 
Chief among these has been the enor- 
mous stimulation of demand by war re- 
quirements, and at the same time the 
heavy reduction of supply because of 
the withdrawal of millions of men from 
productive work. As these and other 
factors in varying degrees have affected 
prices in the different countries, it is 
impossible to trace the precise effect of 
currency inflation upon prices in every 
country; but in a general way the fig- 
ures quoted seem to prove beyond a 
doubt that as a gold currency is diluted 
the exchange value of the currency is 
depreciated, and that the varying de- 
grees of inflation tend to unsettle all 
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prices, to derange all industry, to breed 
unrest and economic chaos. 

The writer would be the last to deny 
the need of elasticity in the circulating 
medium, but he contends that, inasmuch 
as 98 per cent. of our business in Amer- 
ica is done by check, the proper place 
for the elasticity is in the volume of 
credit extended by banks and circulated 
by check, and not in the adulteration 
of the gold supply. If the Government 
requires credit, let it float bonds or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness; or, if it wants 
to put out smaller denominations, let it 
sell war savings stamps or thrift 
stamps. 
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THE RETURN OF STABLE CONDITIONS 


The only way by which the world 
can return to stable economic conditions 
is by deflating its currencies. Let us 
have pure money with 100 per cent. 
gold cover. If we need a larger sup- 
ply of money, the way to get it is by 
stimulating gold mining and digging 
the additional gold required, not by 
adulterating our present stock of gold. 
We have pure food laws to guarantee 
us honest and unadulterated food. Let 
us rise to the conception of honest and 
unadulterated money, and let us have 
a pure gold currency; that is, a cur- 
rency covered 100 per cent. by gold. 


ay 


A Digest of Banking Opinion 


Pertinent Paragraphs on Current Banking Problems Taken 
From Recent Utterances of Banks and Bankers 


HE LABOR PROBLEM is the 

explosive element of chief im- 

portance in the outlook to-day. 
This is a presidential year. Labor 
leaders have perfected an organization 
which knows what it wants and how to 
get it and the country is suffering from 
the evils incident to having too many 
million workers receiving highly inflated 
wages without a corresponding increase 
in production, and to their lack of will- 
ingness, often through misunderstand- 
ing, to meet the conditions of deflation 
in order that we may approach pre-war 
prices. These conditions have produced 
the sort of nervous prosperity from 
which it is very difficult to recover. 
Labor has become intoxicated with its 
own importance. It has been flattered 
into thinking that the man in overalls 
can dictate his own terms and force 
capital to abide by them. Politicians 
are toadying to labor, but the saving 
common sense of the American people— 
perhaps their greatest asset in a time 
like this—may be depended upon to 
make the public think straight, plan 
sensibly, and vote intelligently when 


the right time comes. This is said with- 
out reference to any political party, but 
as a just tribute to the millions of clear 
headed Americans who know the value 
of a dollar and realize the need of right 
action in such a critical situation as 
confronts this nation to-day.—William 
A. Law, president First National Bank 
of Philadelphia. 


NEED NOT FEAR GOLD EXPORT 


As long as we maintain our currency 
on a sound basis we have nothing to 
fear from gold exports. At best the 
present tendency for gold to leave this 
country is temporary. It should be 
borne in mind that we are the world’s 
greatest creditor nation and with a 
minimum of prudence on our part a 
serious drain of our gold supply would 
be impossible. It is far more important 
that we look at the situation from a long 
point of view, and maintain a sound cur- 
rency and a free gold market, than to 
follow the narrow course and place an 
embargo on gold shipments. Using gold 
to buy in markets where the trade bal- 
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ance is against us is the correct course 
to follow. It is an economical and 
sound policy, and if we keep our 
finances at home, as they should be, we 
have nothing to fear. An outward 
movement of gold can only prove detri- 
mental to us if we abuse our domestic 
credit facilities by the further creation 
of purchasing power at a rate in ex- 
cess of our production of the things 
available for purchase.—First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 


DEMAND FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


The first demand that business and 
the country will make of the coming 
Administration is economy. Greater 
economy would have been compelled 
long ago if the nation as a whole ap- 
preciated just how widespread the ef- 
fects of Government extravagance have 
been. The most obvious result of the 
heavy expenditure is being seen in taxa- 
tion. The need to turn billions of dol- 
lars into the public coffers has caused 
the adoption of doubtful taxes, which 
have fallen in many instances with lit- 
tle. relation to the ability to bear them, 
have drawn heaviest on the normal sav- 
ings of the nation and have dried up 
the sources of new investment funds; 
funds that would otherwise have gone 
to restoring the railroads, to making 
possible the sound financing of our ex- 
port trade to Europe and to building 
new factories or launching new enter- 
prises to increase the nation’s capacity 
for producing wealth. Most disturbing 
of all has been. the excess profits tax, 
which, not to speak of the intrinsic un- 
fairness and inequity with which it has 
fallen, has discouraged production on 
many sides and encouraged extrava- 
gance and waste everywhere.—Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank, New 
York. 


ESSENTIAL POINT IN THE LABOR 
PROBLEM 


The essential and first point in the 
settlement of the labor problem is then 
a clear understanding by all parties that 
in most establishments the only possi- 
ble source of a permanent increase in 
wages or profits must come from an 
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added value to the product relative to 
the capital and labor expended, and 
in the end, neither wages nor profits 
can be increased at the expense of the 
other. Any attempt to shift the burden 
of added wages or profits to the con- 
suming public in the way of added 
prices is likely to defeat itself quickly 
by lessening the demand. And if this 
does not happen we must remember that 
the great mass of consumers are also 
workmen, so that the burden in the case 
is merely shifted from one set of work- 
ers to another.—Arthur Reynolds, vice- 
president Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. 


EUROPEAN EXPORTS TO RESTORE BALANCE 


The war has made the United States 
so great a creditor country to Europe 
that she must now give her debtors an 
opportunity to pay her by the only 
means possible to them. This can be 
achieved only by exporting goods and 
rendering services. For this purpose, 
it is not necessary for Europe to ex- 
port to the United States alone, but she 
must export to all other countries, and 
in particular, countries that the United 
States purchases from. For instance, 
by means of European countries export- 
ing to the East in excess of her imports 
from the East, and at the same time 
by an excess of American imports from 
the East ever her exports in the same 
direction, the balance of indebtedness 
by Europe to the United States could 
eventually be liquidated. —F. R. Shortis, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


The present position of the world as 
regards wheat cannot be looked on as 


entirely due to the war. Even before 
1914 the world demand for the primary 
foods and materials was ténding to out- 
run the supply. A clever recent analy- 
sis of the world’s wheat situation 
pointed out that the great increase in 
population of the United States in the 
last 30 years had by 1914 resulted in 
the fact that their domestic require- 
ments for wheat were approaching their 
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production, and the date was evidently 
near when there would be an exportable 
surplus only in years of exceptionally 
favorable harvest. The present do- 
mestic requirements of the United 
States are estimated at more than 90 
per cent. of the average yield of the 
five years 1909-1913. It seems probable 
that even considerably larger produc- 
tion in the world would for some time 
do no more than satisfy an increasing 
demand.—Royal Bank of Canada. 

THE 


FUTURE OF PRICES 


The prevailing opinion about prices 
is that an effective stop has been put 
to the upward movement, and there is 
a unanimous sentiment of relief over 
the fact. The endless round of rising 
wages and prices could not go on in- 
definitely. The sooner the rise was stop- 
ped the sooner might stable conditions 
be reached. The present state of 
suspension and uncertainty in the tex- 
tiles and shoes will last until these 
trades get their bearings and determine 
their relation to the general situation. 
The curtailment of production is un- 
fortunate, for the full product of these 
industries probably will be wanted. The 
cancellations, presumably, signify an 
effort to get the same goods at a lower 
price rather than that the goods will 
not be wanted at all. In other words 
the cancellations are incidental to an 
expected readjustment of prices, upon 
a lower level. As yet the chief charac- 
teristic of the disturbed markets is a 
paralysis of activity rather than a gen- 
eral fall of prices, although prices 
undoubtedly have been broken.—Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


BUSINESS MORTALITY 


A contingency which must be reck- 
oned with during coming months is an 
increase in the number of commercial 
failures. One of the remarkable things 
about the period of prosperity which 
has endured since 1915, has been the 
very small number of business failures, 
despite the operation of priority orders, 
fixed prices and the curtailment of the 
activities of so-called un-essential in- 
dustries and trades during the war. The 
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explanation is that strongly rising 
prices, or at least the absence of any 
material or prolonged recessions from 
the upward movement, vastly decreased 
the hazards of doing business. The re- 
sult of constantly enhancing inventories 
was to put a premium on incompetency, 
so to speak. As we have now begun to 
experience the retrograde movement, 
where foresight and skill in buying 
must be exercised to the utmost, com- 
mercial credits are being scrutinized 
very closely. Although no alarming 
symptoms of increased business mortal- 
ity have yet appeared, this word of 
caution is prompted by the financial 
difficulties in which many small con- 
cerns find themselves as the aftermath 
of the recent price-cutting movement in 
wearing apparel and kindred lines, as 
well as by the possibility that we have 
not yet safely passed the peak of monev 
stringency.—National Bank of the Re- 
public of Chicago. 

WHEN IS A TRADE ACCEPTANCE NOT A 

TRADE ACCEPTANCE? 


The trade acceptance we find in the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board is clearly a written acknowledg- 
ment of the credit obligation running 
coincident to the sales terms and bearing 
certain provisions which entitle it to 
the name and to a certain preferential 
position accorded by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to this class of commercial 
paper. 

Now, if an instrument reading like 
the trade acceptance is accepted to 
liquidate an account not in accord with 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Board. then the instrument cannot 
justly be termed a trade acceptance. 
It is nothing more than an accepted 
draft and can rank no higher than a 
promissory note tendered and received 
for the settlement of an overdue account. 

We greatly regret the tendency of 
some debtors to take advantage of this 
splendid instrument for the settlement 
of overdue accounts, and we also regret 
the willingness of some creditors to ac- 
cept this type of paper for the settle- 
ment of overdue accounts. Such abuses 
must cease—at least it must be under- 
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stood thoroughly that only commercial 
paper conforming exactly with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Board 
is entitled to the name of trade accept- 
ance. It is a misnomer to use this name 
for any other type of paper and not 
only a misnomer but clearly a deceit.— 
General Letter—National Association 
of Credit Men. 


MORE INFLATION POSSIBLE 


Of course, it is possible for us to 
allow everything to keep on going up 
but everytime we raise wages and prices 
it will be necessary for the banks to 
extend more credit and very soon the 
banks will have extended all of the 
credit that is available and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks will have extended 
credit until their reserves have reached 
the minimum point that is considered 
wise and conservative under the Federal 
Reserve Law. Upon arriving at this 
point, we could urge our Federal Re- 
serve Banks to continue to extend credit 
and to print and issue a constantly 
increasing amount of Federal Reserve 
notes, disregarding the dictates of wis- 
dom and reducing the reserves con- 
stantly toward the vanishing point. But 
as fast as this new money was created 
and new credits extended, wages and 
prices would continue to rise and if 
this course could be continued to its 
logical conclusion, we would experience 
much the same situation as has con- 
fronted Russia where everybody owns 
a bale of paper money but can buy 
practically nothing with it. As some 
one has said, this process would merely 
result in turning our Federal Reserve 
notes into stage money and would lead 
only to chaos and general bankruptcy. 
Surely, we would not pursue such a 
course and consequently if we are not 
to inflate further, we must necessarily 
deflate for many factors would make it 
impossible for us to hold our present 
position and neither inflate further nor 
deflate. Furthermore, few people would 
wish us to hold our present position 
even if it were possible for us to do so 
for inflation has not brought real pros- 
perity or contentment to any great num- 
ber and this fact is beginning to be 
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realized by evervbody.—Geo. Woodruff, 
president, Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


HAVE FAITH IN AMERICA 


I have the abiding faith that America 
will do her duty towards Europe hon- 
orably and fully. 

From aristocratic ages we have taken 
over the old beautiful saying: Noblesse 
oblige. Translated into plain demo- 
cratic American language it means that 
we cannot seclude ourselves and aspire 
to live in wealth and contentment, 
while the rest of the world suffers 
poverty, starvation and distress. If 
we were willing to accept that position, 
we could no longer keep our heads high 
as citizens of the United States when in 
the future we gaze into the eyes of 
our fellow-men. 

It would be a tragic irony of fate if 
the most unselfish and most generous 
effort ever made by a nation should 
lead to such a pass. That outcome is 
unthinkable. No matter how much at 
present we falter and flounder, that 
ultimately we shall rise to the stan- 
dards of our proud traditions, nobody 
can doubt who knows and trusts in the 
fair-mindedness and self-resvect of the 
American people.—Paul M. Warburg, 
formerly member Federal Reserve 


Board. 


MUST KEEP TRADE ON THE BASIS OF 
BARTER 


Every situation like this brings a lot 
of people to the front with remedies. 
There are proposals for an international 
currency. an international gold reserve, 
an international clearing house, an in- 
ternational bank and for a Government 
foreign bank on our own account. All 
of these proposals overlook the funda- 
mental truth that trade is essentially 
barter and in the long run must settle 
itself. Gold is a convenient medium 
for settling balances which run one 
way for a few months and the other 
way for a few months, but international 
trade is on such a great scale that the 
amount of gold available for payments 
is small in comparison. There isn’t 
gold enough in all Europe to pay its 
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adverse trade balance with the United 
States last year. Moreover, no country 
will allow its banking reserves to be 
disturbed unduly. We ourselves would 
be as quick as any to establish an em- 
bargo if our gold reserves were seri- 
ously threatened. The plain fact is 
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that in the nature of things trade must 
be kept on the basis of barter; it must 
be brought into balance, and high ex- 
change rates are the natural and only 
effective means of bringing it into 
balance.—Geo. E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent National City Bank, New York. 


ay 


The Queen Sits in the Counting House’ 


Women, the Most Modern of Bank Equipment, are Making a 
Place for Themselves in the Financial World 


By Eudora Ramsay Richardson 


ern banks woman is about the 

most modern, newer indeed than 
bookkeeping machines and exchange 
counters, more modern than the latest 
idea of the newest director. Unlike 
other time-saving devices we came 
paradoxically sought for and yet un- 
welcome. We are not setting the world 
afire, but we are making good in that 
practical, progressive, steady way which 
means permanence. 

The beginning, the middle and the 
end of our story is that we are new 
in banks, distressingly, terrifyingly, 
appallingly new, and no one is more 
impressed and awed by the newness 
of it all than the young woman en- 
tering for the first time this male 
sanctum of finance. According to Mrs. 
Mary Roberts Rhinehart, business in 
its strictest sense—and business in its 
strictest sense means the making and 
handling of money or some other 
medium of exchange—has been man’s 
field ever since Cain and Abel went 
into the stock-farming combine, with 
one raising grain for the other’s cows 
and taking beef in exchange. Through 
the ages men have arrogated to them- 
selves the pleasure of making the money, 
and wonien had to take what was left 
—the task of spending it—and, mind 
you, women have been for the most 


()' ALL EQUIPMENT in south- 


part wise spenders, despite masculine 
witticism to the contrary. 

Then came the war, and into the 
banks went the women, because at last 
the call had come to serve. With the 
war necessity more than a year past 
and without accurate statistics at hand, 
it has been estimated that 75 per cent. 
of these so-called emergency employees 
are remaining. Quoting Mr. Kinsey, 
past-president of the New York Chap- 
ter American Institute Banking, “Girls 
have come into the banks to stay, be- 
cause we need them, and because they 
have made good.” 

The spring of 1917 witnessed the 
dramatic entrance of women into the 
realm of war finance, straight inside 
the austere portals of the Treasury 
Building itself. Prior to May, 1917, 
there were but a few women bond sellers 
throughout the country, and those few 
must be viewed as notable exceptions, 
not path-finders—as Dr. Samuel John- 
son said of a woman public speaker, 
rather like a dog standing on his hind 
legs, remarkable because so unusual. 
It will be remembered that during the 
first loan the woman’s work was largely 
auxiliary and advisory; the Woman's 





* Extracts from an address delivered before the 
Richmond Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. The author is director of the ‘\Wo-an’s 
Division of the War Loan Organization, Fifth 
Federal Reserve District. 
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National Liberty Loan Committee with 
power to organize the country, having 
sprung into being prior to the second 
loan. Bereft of her parlor and its bread 
and honey, the queen of the nursery 
rhyme took her seat in the counting 
house, even by the side of the very king 
who through all the ages had been 
solemnly counting out his money un- 
aided. 

But what about the bank itself? Has 
the woman venture been a success? In 
the trade group of occupations, accord- 
ing to the 1910 census, 23,159 women 
appear in the bankers’ and brokers’ 
section. Prior to the war six out of a 
hundred women in banks went to the 
top and forty out of a hundred men— 
not so bad when you consider that in 
1910. those women. listed were but. in- 
fants in the trade and that banks have 
been men’s ever since there were any 
banks. 

Revolutions, however, have taken 
place since 1910, revolutions political, 
social, economic and revolutions in the 
minds of men. Unfortunately, we are 
too near at hand for our perspectives 
to be good and too near for statistics 
to be obtainable. That women have 
made good is evidenced by the fact that 
we are remaining. It is estimated that 
less than five per cent. of the girls em- 
ployed to fill war emergency have been 
discharged for incompetency, those 
leaving doing so because of the return 
of men whose places they were holding. 
To claim, moreover, that we have done 
anything startling in the two years and 
a half following our coming-out party 
would be absurd. Do men dare make 
sweeping generalizations regarding 
the achievements of the male clerks 
of two years’ standing? Quoting 
Mrs. Poyser’s famous saying, “I ain’t 
denying women are silly. God A’ Mighty 
made ’em to match the men.” 

Even in so conservative an institution 
as the bank we see from time to time 
an idea entirely new and radical creep- 
ing in. Recently a departure from 
precedent has been taking place in the 
installation of a woman to consult with 
women primarily, and men, too, for that 
matter. concerning the relation of the 
family budget to the savings account. 
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Simply preaching thrift was found to 
be inadequate. It is conceded that every 
thinking person knows that part of his 
earnings should be salted down for fu- 
ture needs, but the average bank cus- 
tomer desires to be shown how he may 
save. Economists have learned much 
about budgets, and what balance there 
should be between the expenditures for 
clothes, food, housing, recreation, sav- 
ings, ete. Someone conceived the idea 
of having the bank give simple instruc- 
tions in personal and household economy 
through publicity and interviews. In 
results we are told that the experiment 
has exceeded the fondest dreams of its 
exponents. When a Middle Western 
bank, introducing the economist, stated 
through the press that letters asking for 
interviews were invited, 400 responses 
are said to have come in during the first 
week. The woman fitted to hold the 
position opened by this new field must 
not only combine with practical and 
theoretical budget making a knowledge 
of banking, but in most cases she must 
have had advertising and publicity ex- 
perience and invariably she must know 
how to deal with people. 

Just here, however, women are found 
to excel. We serve to humanize any 
business we enter, and faith, most busi- 
nesses need somebody’s humanizing 
touch. No matter what our surround- 
ings or how large the work we ars 
doing, women are always social beings. 
A business man told me the other cay 
that in his opinion it was the woman 
in executive capacities who was revolu- 
tionizing the business letter. In other 
words, we are not prone to fall into 
stock phrases, life savers, as a stenog- 
rapher of mine once called them. 
“Your favor of the 22d instant re- 
ceived and contents noted. In reply 
to same, I beg to state,”—is not the 
way a woman begins a letter, and let 
us hope it never will be. Just the 
personal touch a woman gives to her 
correspondence a bank’s department of 
new business needs. Mail order houses 
discovered the woman letter writer long 
ago; banks are discovering her now. 

There was but one real criticism made 
of women in banks. Irvin Cobb, in his 
facetious article, “You Know How Wo- 
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men Are,” claims that the suitably 
dressed business woman is the exception. 
As I went through the banks of Rich- 
mond on a tour of interviewing the 
other day, I longed for the misguided 
man to make him reverse his generaliza- 
tion. He would have been forced to 
admit the inappropriately dressed girl 
to be the exception. I must tell you 
about one cashier who mildly criticized 
women for dropping their handker- 
chiefs—not that dropping one’s hand- 
kerchief is a crime. Young men, how- 
ever, who obviously ought to have their 
eyes on their work are too quick to 
discover the fallen article, and in pick- 
ing it up lose valuable time, which is 
the fault of the girl since it was her 
handkerchief rescued. Another man 
found the men becoming jealous of a 
too proficient girl bookkeeper, which 
was a most unfortunate situation, since 
the girl really shouldn’t have been too 
proficient. His solution was all girls 
or all boys—obviously the outcome in 
this little bank was soon all boys. What 
became of the very excellent girl? Oh, 
well, that is another story. 

But coming to the criticism—here it 
is: Several of the Richmond bankers, 
who talked most constructively about 
the future of women, are of the opin- 
ion that we do not view our work as 
though we expected it to be permanent. 
Possibly the attitude has its psychologi- 
cal explanation. There is the feeling on 
the part of the employer, in the first 
place that the girl will sooner or later 
forsake him for a more binding con- 
tract of a matrimonial nature, and even 
if the girl herself is putting her whole 
heart into the work, she is not given 
the chance for promotion that she de- 
serves. On the other hand, there are 
far too many young women who enter 
business reluctantly—like the heroine 
of “Their Yesterdays,” putting more of 
their best thought upon dreams of the 
release surely to come than upon the 
work they have undertaken. When 
girls generally realize that marriage is 
made no more certain by forever think- 
ing of it, the business advancement of 
women will be freed of many impedi- 
ments now in the way. 

“Continually,” said one wide-awake 
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cashier, “I find it necessary to be 
changing my men around, giving them 
different work to do in order to keep 
them satisfied, but I find that girls, 
equally as deserving and efficient as the 
men, seem willing to remain where they 
are. 

Possibly this state of affairs harks 
back to the burden of my talk. We 
are, after all, new, appallingly, terri- 
fyingly new, and perhaps our timidity 
keeps us from urging the change which 
our best interest demands. If there is 
one message I should like to get over 
to the bank women of the South, it is 
this: Keep sweet always, but don’t stay 
put. We are the daughters of a new 
age. The gate is now ajar, though not 
wide open. There must be a little push- 
ing on our part, but each time another 
passes through, it is easier for the wo- 
man following. Before us stretches the 
great high road of success, and, after 
all, the goal will be worth the patient 
vears of endeavor. 


Uy 


LIS 


Savings and Insurance 


HE ALBANY CITY SAVINGS 

Institution, Albany, New York, 
has developed a savings plan which 
provides for the accumulation of a sav- 
ings fund the interest on which will pay 
the premiums for a $1,000 endowment 
life insurance policy. The scheme pro- 
vides for an effective codperation be- 
tween savings bank and life insurance 
company. The details are enumerated 
in a little folder with the title “A Get- 
Ahead Plan” which was widely distrib- 
uted. It reads as follows: 

Everybody wants to get-ahead. 

Some strive to get-ahead in _ business, 
some in position, some socially and almost 
all financially. This plan is for those who 
want to progress and get-ahead financially. 
When a man or woman has saved a thousand 
dollars they begin to have a feeling of se- 
curity and confidence and their future looks 
bright, but to save the first thousand seems 
almost °n impossibility. 

The Albanv City Savings Institution, 10° 
State street. h»s adopted the following Get- 
Ahead Plan whereby the first one thousand 
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dollars may be easily acquired with a little 
effort and attention. 

This is the plan:—Every pay day $20 
monthly or $5 weekly is to be deposited in 
a savings account which with compound in- 
terest at the rate of 41% per cent. will 
amount to $1050 in forty-eight months. 

This $1050 will then produce another 
$1000 without any further saving on the 
part of the owner and this is where you 
really get-ahead, viz: 

The officers of the bank will help you to 
safely invest your $1050 and the income 
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from the investment will provide premiums 
for a $1000 Endowment Life Insurance 
Policy at the average age. 

The Insurance Company will pay you 
$1000 in cash at the end of twenty years 
or pay that amount to whomever you may 
designate in the policy if you should die in 
the meantime and you or your estate will 
also possess the original $1050 which you 
saved. 

Talk this over with your life insurance 
man and try our Get-Ahead Plan by start- 
ing an account next pay day. 


ay 


Old Fashioned Courtesy in Banking 


HE VISIT of the Prince of Wales 

to Canada served as a text for 
some timely remarks on the subject of 
courtesy which were published in the 
Union Bank Monthly by C. A. Chester- 
ton, Calgary manager of the Union 
Bank of Canada. Mr. Chesterton said: 


Lately we have entertained a most dis- 
tinguished guest. I ask the young men and 
young women of Canada, what was. one of 
the great secrets of the charm and conse- 
quent popularity of the Prince of Wales— 
undoubtedly his considerate civility and his 
perfect politeness. Yet there was no sign 
of condescension, nothing patronizing, noth- 
ing artificial. 

That splendid poise and perfect politeness, 
now so natural, is the result of a discipline 
of body and mind that has resulted in an 
easy, natural habit or second nature. It is 
easy to apologize for bad manners and crude 
courtesy by saying, “We Westerners hate 
hide-bound convention and conventionality.” 
But the Prince’s perfectly easy demeanor 
gives the lie to our explanation. There is 
no excuse for our lack of courtesy—there is 
no apology for bad form and the familiarity 
that breeds contempt. 

The type of man in our banks to-day too 
often offends rather than commends. He 
s a great contrast to his fellow of a _cen- 
tury ago. It was no effort for the bank 
clerk of former days to say “Sir.” He lost 
10 dignity because, so long as he was be- 
hind the counter, he was dealing with th 


public and recognized himself as the serv- 
ant of the public. To know the importance 
of the word “Sir” and to understand the 
value of the word “Sir” in proper propor- 
tion are wonderful assets in business rela- 
tions. 

If young men of to-day, and notably those 
on the staff of the banks, only realized how 
much depends on first impressions. A man 
usually forms a favorable or unfavorable 
idea of a bank and its staff according to 
first impressions and these are due to the 
subtle and far reaching influence of a cour- 
tesy, a civility, a consideration that is as 
natural as breathing. Men that have this 
courtesy, that is apparently so natural and 
easy, have been and are rigid with them- 
selves. They even refuse to call one an- 
other by their first names during business 
hours. It is always “Mr.” to every one of 
his associates, as it is “Sir” to the business 
men to whom he is giving service during 
business hours. He reserves easy familiar- 
ity for the club or the golf course. 

In a word, he magnifies his Office, quite 
unconscious, perhaps, that he is but follow- 
ing the wisdom of a greater than Solomon. 
“Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister and whosoever will 
be chief among you let him be your servant.” 

If members of the staff of this band 
have grasped the value of common courtesy 
and the civility, without servility, that can 
use the word “Sir” and “Mr.” in business 
hours with the public and one another, this 
short article will not have been written in 
vain. 





Book Reviews 


By Lloyd R. 


American Ex- 


Exporter’s GAZETTEER. 
Morris, New York: 
porter. 


This book is of vital significance to 
all who are interested in foreign trade 
and overseas markets. The work is so 
arranged that all the commercial and 
industrial statistics, weights and meas- 
ures are converted into dollars and 
American measurements, that the reader 
can get facts immediately without the 
process of converting. 

The countries of the world have been 
grouped in alphabetical order by con- 
tinents and other major geographical 
divisions so that adjoin'ng markets are 
found. Detailed information is given 
for each country. Under production 
and industry there is a detailed survey 
of all industries. Comparative tables 


showing the relative growth of the im- 
port and export trade of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many are also given. Separate sections 


of the book are devoted to the new 
states such as Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Poland, Finland and others. 


ay 


SpanisH AND ENGLISH COMMERCIAL 
VocasuLary. By Carlos F. McHale, 
New York: Ronald Press. 


This is a complete specialized diction- 
ary of the words and phrases used in 
Spanish and English speaking coun- 
tries. Monetary units, coins, weights 
and measures have also received special 
attention. Whenever a term has a dif- 
ferent meaning in Spain from that 
which prevails in Spanish America, the 
distinction is plainly indicated. This 
feature makes the book valuable to 
those engaged in trade with South 
American countries, as it is a reliable 
dictionary of Spanish commercial terms 
as they relate to Spanish America. 

Carlos F. McHale, the compiler, has 
been director of instruction at the 
Centro Internacional de Ensenanza, 
Madrid, and is now Spanish instructor 
and editor, The National City Bank 
of New York. 
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How Directors SuHoutp Examine 
Tue Bank. By O. W. Birckhead, 
Washington, D. C.; A. S. Pratt & 
Sons, Inc. 


As directors of banks must make an 
examination of their banks at different 
times, this book is designed to help those 
whose business activities are in other 
than banking lines and who are not 
familiar with the details of a bank. 

The examination is conducted first 
on the appraisal of assets and second 
on proof of the actual existence and 
legal custody by the bank of all assets 
called for by the general books. The 
work is explained step by step by the 
author with definite instructions to the 
examiners. He endeavors to convince 
the directors of banks of the great 
importance of being familiar with the 
actual condition of loans through con- 
stant examination in order to prevent 
serious loss as a result of inadequate 
supervision. 

Ww 


Tue American Economic Review. 
Princeton, N. J.: American Economic 
Association. 

This number of the Review contains 
articles on present-day government 
problems by authorities on the subjects, 
and discusses a wide range of economic 
questions. 1 


Yov. By Irving R. Allen. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
Pithy sentences are used by the 

author to enforce upon his readers what 

he terms “the great law,” namely: 

“Success comes to the man who gives 

more than he receives.” This is re- 

garded as the key that opens every 
door. There is besides a great deal in 
the book in the way of helpful sugges- 
tions for right living and thinking. 

At a time when far too many people 
are intent upon getting all they can 
and giving as little as possible in re- 
turn, a book devoted to enforcing upon 
our attention the value of the rule 
above stated may be regarded as dis- 
tinctly worth while. 





The ‘‘ Bankers Conspiracy ”’ 


EEKING to convey the impression 

that the bankers of the country are 

in a conspiracy to oppress the 
“common people,” various agencies in 
some of the Middle Western States are 
circulating a series of pamphlets con- 
taining what purports to be a quotation 
from THe Bankers Macazine. That 
such a statement as is quoted never ap- 
peared in the magazine or anything 
even remotely resembling it is of no 
interest to the originators of the propa- 
ganda whose sole aim seems to be to 
create in the public mind a false im- 
pression. 

The quotation which in most of the 
pamphlets is attributed to the 1892 
volume of the magazine follows: 

We must proceed with caution, and 
guard well every move made for the lower 


orders of the people are already showing 
signs of restless commotion. Prudence, will, 


therefore, dictate a policy of apparently 
yielding to the popular will until all our 
plans are so far consummated that we can 
declare our designs without fear of any or- 


ganized resistance. 

The Farmers Alliance and the Knights of 
Labor organization in the United States 
should be carefully watched by our trusted 
men, and we must take immediate steps to 
control these organizations in our interests 
or disrupt them. 

At the coming Omaha convention to be 
held July 4th, our men must attend and 
direct its movements, or else there will be 
set on foot such antagonism to our designs 
as may require force to overcome. 

This, at the present time would be pre- 
mature. We are not yet ready for such a 
crisis. Capital must protect itself in every 
possible manner through combination and 
legislation. 

The courts must be called to our aid, 
debts must be collected, bonds and mort- 
gages foreclosed as rapidly as possible. 

When through a process of law, the com- 
mon people have lost their homes, they will 
be more tractable and easily governed 
through the influence of the strong arm of 
government applied by a central power of 
imperial wealth under the control of lead- 
ing financiers. A people without homes will 
not quarrel with their rulers! 

History repeats itself in regular cycles. 
This truth is well known among our prin- 
cipal men now engaged in forming an im- 
perialism of capital to govern the world. 
While they are doing this the people must 
be kept in a condition of political antag- 
onism. 

The question of tariff reform must be 


urged through the organization known as 
the Democratic party, and the question o 
protection with reciprocity must be forced 
to view through the Republican party. 

By thus dividing the voters we can get 
them to expand their energies in fighting 
over questions of no importance to us ex- 
cept as teachers to lead the common herd. 
Thus by discreet action we can secure all 
that has been so generously planned and 
successfully accomplished. 


It seems hardly necessary to state 
that such words never appeared in Tue 
Bankers MaGazine. They are so ut- 
erly inconsistent with the high spirit of 
patriotism and of public service which 
the bankers of the United States have 
always shown that they might safely 
be ignored as preposterous and absurd 
were it not for the inflammatory effect 
that such garbled and false ideas might 
have on unthinking minds. 

The reader of such literature, es- 
pecially if he be of that far too numer- 
ous class that prefers to receive its 
thinking ready made, will be only too 
inclined to jump to the conclusion that 
there is a conspiracy of bankers seek- 
ing to destroy the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people. In this state of 
mind, he falls an easy victim to any 
soap-box orator who holds out an 
equally false promise of eutopia in the 
overthrow of the so-called capitalistic 
classes. 

The way to combat falsehood is with 
truth—not with indifference, not with 
hysterical recriminations that only en- 
gender a blind hatred that shuts out 
all reason. If malicious and mislead- 
ing ideas are being circulated about 
bankers, it is clearly the duty of bank- 
ers to be equally diligent in the dis- 
semination of truth. The public must 
be taught a proper conception of what 
the functions of banking really are and 
the important part that it plays in the 
prosperity of the community. The 
shroud of mystery which has surround- 
ed the business of lending credit must 
be removed. Bankers have nothing to 
fear from the truth. 

Much can be done through advertis- 
‘ng. Already a marked change is 
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noticeable in the character of banking 
publicity. More and more bank adver- 
tisements are being humanized and are 
making a real attempt to explain to the 
public something about the various 
services that a bank performs. But 
there is still room for improvement. 
There is still need for human interest 


W 
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publicity that will appeal to the man 
in the street and which will success- 
fully compete with the propaganda of 
the radical. Until bankers fully awak- 
en to tMe necessity for such measures, 
they cannot justly complain if at least 
a portion of the public regards them in 
a light that is utterly false. 


Mutual Problems of the Banker and the 


Farmer 


NE OF THE speakers of the last 
session of the Washington State 
Dairymen’s Association was J. 

W. Spangler, president of the Seattle 
National Bank. Mr. Spangler’s subject 
on the program was “Mutual Problems 
of the Banker and the Farmer.” The 
following extracts from his address will 
be read with interest: 

“T imagine that this group of men 
does not expect much from a banker. 
I imagine you feel a banker is some- 
what distant from you; in one sense 
our point of contact is imperfect. But 
I would not have you imagine for a 
moment that I am utterly ignorant of 
that which goes on on a farm. I know 
what a clevis is. I could distinguish 
between a neck yoke and a doubietree. 
I know that you throw a harness on 
from the left side and you milk a cow 
from the right, and I even believe I 
could make an unweaned calf drink 
from a bucket. 

“IT suppose the most direct contact 
we have is that to which your president 
referred—through the country banker. 
The city banker is frequently called 
upon to assist the country banker dur- 
ing the seasonal demand, and they are 
always glad to do it. 

“I represent an institution not un- 
eommon in its practices—buying short- 
ame investments, going into the open 
market and buying obligations known 
as commercial paper. 


“There is no line that attracts me 
so much as the stock line. I like to 
buy the paper back of which are the 
biggest resources of this country. 


CREATE ORIGINAL WEALTH 


“IT think everybody knows, if he 
stops to consider it, that you, as farm- 
ers, represent an industry that creates 
original wealth, original values. The 
rest are not so important, primarily, and 
this I believe to be a fact, that the rest 
are either dealers in value or converters 
of value, but when it comes down to 
original creation of wealth you are 
among the few in such a class. 

“As a banker I know some of the 
peculiarities of the profession. I know 
the reputation in which we are held. I 
know you look upon a banker as a be- 
ing cold and unemotional—a mild way 
of putting it. 

“T would like to tell you, in passing, 
some of the methods you might well em- 
ploy in dealing with your banker. I 
am not going to tell you just how to 
borrow money, for fear you might turn 
upon him. I will just give you a few 
cardinal principles. 

“Be frank and honest and complete 
in your statements to your banker. If 
you seek to borrow from the bank make 
a complete exhibit of your financial con- 
dition. Tell him what you have, what 
you owe, when it is due. Why? Why so 
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intimate? For this reason: The banker 
is not seeking an opportunity to refuse 
a loan; he is seeking to make a loan 
which, if made, will not prohibit his 
sleeping nights. He wants the money 
back. Most of the money he so em- 
ploys is entrusted to him by others. He 
must get the money back at the time 
it is agreed upon. Do you notice the 
frequency with which criminal proceed- 
ings follow banks that fail, and that 
such proceedings are comparatively few 
in other lines? It is a rare thing for 
a bank to fail and not have a criminal 
prosecution follow. If the banker in 
making the loan seems to be somewhat 
inquisitive, do not attribute it to the 
fact that he is cold, but because he de- 
sires to be on the safe side. 


ANTICIPATE MONEY NEEDS 


“Do not wait until it is necessary to 
borrow money before you cultivate the 
banker. Anticipate your future bor- 
rowing needs. Visit with the banker 
and indicate how you are progressing. 
Arouse in him his sympathy in your ef- 
forts, because he will bear cultivation. 
Do not issue a check against your ac- 
count which, if paid, would overdraw 
your account at the bank. Some think, 
‘My credit is good, why should my 
check not be paid?’ The banker prob- 
ably knows you are good, but it is 
against the law for him to allow you 
to overdraw your account. The law 
provides the loaning method, i. e., that 
a loan shall be made by note and not by 
overdraft. There is nothing so embar- 
rassing to the banker as the overdraft; 
he wants to accommodate you, does not 
want to embarrass you, yet he wants to 
obey the law. 

“I think you men are capitalists; if 
there is any group in this country that 
are really and distinctly capitalists it is 
you. There is rather too much of class 
talk in this country, especially at this 
time, but if I were to classify the farm- 
er I would classify him as belonging 
with the banking and market interests, 
property owners and employers of la- 
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bor. Just in passing I wish to men- 
tion that as representing a principle 
which renders our interests more than 
ever mutual. 

“These few things I have mentioned 
to you may seem commonplace—there 
are other problems of more profound 
concern to you, and many that are as 
truly mutual as the common, every-day 
ones to which I have referred; problems 
that require the most conscientious 


study and discussion as they occur to 
you in every department of your work. 
There is at the present time so much 
unrest—nobody is satisfied—it doesn’t 
make any difference what group you 
interrogate, nobody is satisfied. 


AMERICANS PECULIAR 


“The American people are very pe- 
culiar—God bless them! But they are 
the most intemperate people in the 
world. They rush from one extreme 
to another. Recall the complacency 
with which we viewed our unprepared- 
ness for war. Prior to the war, if you 
were to listen to men discussing the 
war, you would hear, ‘Nobody can lick 
the United States.’ This was true— 
but no one made any effort to prepare, 
and we were not prepared when we 
found ourselves in this most terrible of 
all wars. Every man did everything 
he could do to further the interests of 
the United States. A 

“We spent money—a great deal of 
which we didn’t need to spend had we 
been foresighted—and the expenditure 
was only justified by the exigencies of 
the occasion. This applies to most 
everything we do. Not long ago we 
were not practicing any particular tem- 
perance with regard to the liquor ques- 
tion—everybody was drinking every- 
thing he wanted—and that was a good 
deal in many cases—and finally, after 
the liquor interests had abused every 
privilege, we went to the other extreme 
—after that a man couldn’t get a drink 
if he was dying of influenza—if that 
was the only cure for it.” 


ay 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


MET a lot of the younger bankers 

assembled in Boston at the A. I. B. 

Convention. They are a live bunch, 
fully abreast of the times, eager to 
hear about new and improved methods, 
fully alive to but not depressingly over- 
burdened by the traditional dignity of 
their chosen profession. I liked ’em, 
and believe they will make some of the 
older bankers look to their laurels. 


& 


One young banker said to me: “I 
want to study bank advertising, not the 
mere writing of good bank copy, but 
I want to get at the whys and where- 
fores of the appeal which the live bank 
makes to the public.” That fellow, 
some day, is going to write some copy 
for his bank that will do wonders. 


oF 


Was in a big safe deposit vault the 
other day. Had to be there quite a 
while. Somehow I got to wanting a 
smoke. Couldn’t smoke in the vaults as 
it was against the rules. Finally I fin- 
ished my business and started out. Just 
outside the big steel door I spied a neat 
shelf bearing a match safe, ash tray 
and other smoking paraphernalia. It 
was an invitation, a courtesy and a 
little bit of attention, that somehow set 
me thinking that if those people went 
to such infinite pains to cater to the 
comfort and convenience of their cus- 
tomers, they must be just as painstaking 
in their larger efforts to guard the trea- 
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sure committed to their charge. They 
are, too. 
& 


Speaking of safe deposit vaults—it 
is a source of never-ending wonder to 
me to hear these “watch dogs” call 
every man who comes in by his right 
name. Never a slip. Customers are 
recognized at once and named. Strang- 
ers haven't a ghost of a chance of bluff- 
ing their way in. I know, because I 
had to go down to a strange vault once 
and was interested to see how far I 
could get by an assumption of a right- 
at-home air. I didn’t get far. In fact, I 
didn’t get at all, but I was held up in 
a perfectly courteous and firm way until 
my identity and business there had been 
established. 


& 


I asked a young bank clerk the other 
day what rate his bank was getting for 
loans at that time. He said: “I don’t 
know, for, you see, I am in the 
department and have nothing to do with 
the loan department.” I don’t know 
whether it was his fault or the fault of 
the bank management, but here was per- 
fectly good “banker” material being 
rapidly turned into a machine to do 
one job only. That young fellow, if he 
was any good at all, must have done 
more or less talking about “his” bank 
among his friends and acquaintances. 
In other words he was a potential ad- 
vertisement for the bank. The bank 
should see to it that he was an intelli- 
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gent, well-prepared advertisement. Some 
banks are already holding weekly and 
monthly meetings of the whole force, at 
which all the operations and many of 
the policies of the bank are freely dis- 


cussed. 
& 


I was waiting in the bank the other 
day, and actually overheard the follow- 
ing amazing bit of pettiness: A vice- 
president of the bank, newly elected, 
was approached by a man whom he 
knew well, and who wanted some sort 
of accommodation—to have a check 
cashed or get a small loan, I could 
easily imagine. The new vice-president 
put his o. k. on the paper, and, after 
a pleasant chat the customer went over 
to one of the tellers’ windows to trans- 
act his business. There, to his amaze- 
ment, he was turned down cold. Of 
course he went right back to the vice- 
president. The latter asked the teller 
what he meant by his action and the 
teller replied that another officer of the 


bank had been standing in his cage and 
had ordered him to do as he did. The 
vice-president carried the case to the 
officer whom the teller named, and I 
heard the latter say “I didn’t recognize 
the man as a customer of the bank, 
and, besides, I did not know that you 
had o. k.’d his application.” It may 
have been merely petty jealousy or it 
may have been just rotten team work, 
but it made the customer angry and 
uncomfortable and attracted the atten- 
tion of several others in the lobby be- 
side myself. 


oF 


How many officers should a bank 
have? I’m only an Outsider, so I don’t 
know. Seems to me tho’ that now-a- 
days the inactive officers who lend their 
names but not much else to the institu- 
tion. are not half as impressive as the 
one or two real active officers who have 
their coats off hustling for the bank all 
the time. 


aa) 
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Federal Reserve Encourages Reasonable 


Motor Truck Credits 


N RESPONSE to urgent requests 
for some definite ruling concerning 
the discounting by banks of motor 

truck paper, the Governors of certain 
important Federal Reserve districts 
have announced a position which ap- 
pears to be most favorable to the motor 
truck industry. 

David Thomas, general manager of 
the Motor Truck Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Chicago, 
has spent considerable time in Washing- 
ton with Federal Reserve officials, in 
behalf of the leading motor truck manu- 
facturers. Through other sources, also, 
he has endeavored to trace the causes 
of the credit problem which has proved 
so troublesome for both makers and 
dealers in motor trucks. He says: 


The position which the Federal Reserve 
Board has taken is most satisfactory to 
the Motor Truck industry. It is not dis- 
criminating for or against any industry by 
name. Its position is so clearly stated that 
if the motor truck were fully appreciated 
by the public and the bankers, there would 
be no motor truck credit difficulties. 


Mr. Thomas also quotes from a letter 
written by Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in Washington, 
D. C., to Senator Owen. In part, the 
letter reads: 

The Board is insisting that all banks 
use a discriminating judgment in making 
loans, giving preference to those which are 
necessary for the production and distribu- 
tion of the basic necessities of life, such 
as Clothing, food and fuel. 


In the opinion of Mr. Thomas, the 
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transportation advantages of the motor 
truck alone entitle it to favorable con- 
sideration by bankers, according to the 
above letter. He also quotes from a 
statement by the Federal Reserve Board 
in May showing the latitude allowed 
bankers in extending such credits. The 
statement reads: 


It is the view of the Board that while 
Federal Reserve Banks may properly un- 
dertake in their transactions with member 
Banks to discriminate between essential 
and non-essential loans, nevertheless that 
discrimination might much better be made 
at the source by the member banks them- 
selves. The individual banker comes in di- 
rect contact with his customers because of 
his familiarity, not only with the customer’s 
business, but with the general business con- 
dition and needs in his immediate locality. 
In making loans he is bound by no general 
rule of law as to the character of the 
purpose for which the loan is being asked. 
He is entirely free to exercise discretion 
and make one loan and decline another as 
his judgment may dictate. 


In order to further corroborate the 
above statement, Mr. Thomas submits 
a letter which he received from M. B. 
Wellborn, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Atlanta, Ga. It reads 
in part as follows: 


Replying to your telegram with reference 
to my views as to the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Atlanta in connection 
with rediscounting automobile paper and 
the distinction made between what is 
termed pleasure automobile and trucks and 
tractors—the credit situation at this time 
is such that I feel we have reached a 
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point where it is imperative that we should 
have an intelligent and _ discriminating 
policy of control over credits, especially 
these extended for pleasures and luxuries, 
and for that reason we are restricting 
credits for financing the purchases of pleas- 
ure automobiles. 

I think that at this time when trans- 
portation facilities are so badly crippled 
we are doing a useful public service in con- 
tinuing to grant credits for financing 
trucks and tractors. 

At the present, the credit situation is 
pretty closely interwoven with transporta- 
tion; commerce being tied up due to lack 
of transportation of necessary goods. The 
false policy of the public for years past 
in regard to the common carriers injured 
them to the extent that their credit has 
been greatly impaired and the public is 
now suffering as the result of their treat- 
ment of the railroads. 

I feel that anything that can be done 
to encourage production and the sale of 
motor trucks will be of real value to the 
transportation problem; and in view of the 
shortage of farm labor and the necessity 
for increased production of foodstuffs I 
think the entire country will benefit from 
the manufacture and sale of tractors. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) M. B. WeEtupory. 
Governor. 


In the last analysis, according to Mr. 
Thomas, it is clearly up to the local 
banker to accept or reject motor truck 
paper. 

As showing the importance of this 
industry, it is estimated that at the end 


of 1919, there were 953,093 motor 
trucks in use in the United States, com- 
pared with approximately 700,000 at 
the close of 1918. 





Morgan, Harjes and Co.’s Bank, 14 Place Vendome, Paris 


A House of Finance in the Historic 
Place Vendome 


EW banking-houses have a more 
historic setting than that of 

_ Messrs. Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
in the Place Vendome, Paris. 

The history of the Place Vendome 
may be said to be a replica of the his- 
tory of Paris since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and the vicissitudes 
of the famous “Colonne de la Grande 
Armée” reflect the political history of 
France from the time that the effigy of 
Napoleon replaced that of the “Roi 
Soleil’ as the central ornament of Paris’ 
most distinguished site. The Place 
Vendéme witnessed and contributed to 
all the glories and graces of French 
civilization for a century before the 
Revolution, and many of the tragically 
dramatic events which followed that 


brilliant period found their counterpart 
in incidents which happened within its 
boundaries. 

It was in 1685 upon the gardens and 
hétel of the Duc de Vendéme—the nat- 
ural son of Henry IV and Gabrielle 
d’Estrée—that Louvois, assisted by the 
architect Mansard, began to carry out 
the ambitious plans which they together 
had persuaded Louis XIV to adopt for 
the erection of a “Place” which would 
outdo all others, and where the statue 
of His Majesty, as the “Conqueror of 
Peoples,” would be surrounded by the 
abode of the principal public adminis- 
trations, the Mint, the academies and 
the embassies. 

Soon after the work had been begun, 
Louvois suddenly died, in 1691, and 
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Louis, alarmed by the amount of money 
already expended and that which still 
remained to, be spent, gave orders that 
the work be stopped. 

The former property of the Duc de 
Vendome, together with the grounds of 
the adjoining Capucines Convent, were 
handed over to the City of Paris, which 
passed the property on to private in- 
dividuals through the intermediary of a 
company formed for that purpose on 
the express condition, however that 
all construction should conform to a 
general plan and that none should dis- 
turb the absolute symmetry of the 
“Place.” The “grand seigneurs” and 
rich financiers of the time hastened to 
build their sumptuous habitations 
around the “Place Louis le Grand,” as 
it was then called, and in 1699 the 
great bronze statue of Louis XIV was 
erected before an enthusiastic crowd of 
Parisians in the middle of the “Place” 
—a part of the original program 
which His Majesty had not considered 
necessary for economy’s sake to elimi- 
nate. 

Among the many illustrious denizens 
of the Place Louis-le-Grand during the 
eighteenth century was the notorious 
Scottish financier John Law, Comptrol- 
ler General of the Finances of France 
and promoter of the fabulous and ill- 
fated “Mississippi” Company. He 
took up his abode in what is now known 
as No. 21 Place Vendéme and beneath 
his windows, within the shadow of the 
statue of Louis XIV, a temporary 
Bourse arose. 

Law, however, was not to remain very 
long an inhabitant of the Place Louis 
le Grand. The Mississippi bubble 
burst, a terrible financial panic ensued, 
spreading bankruptcy right and left, 
and Law had to flee the country. 

During the 18th Century the Place 
Louis le Grand was very much “a la 
mode” and was the scene of many bril- 
liant ceremonies and spectacles. At the 
end of the reign of Louis XVI, there 
were no less than thirteen bankers, 
“fermiers et receveurs généraux” mag- 
nificently installed in the “hétels” 
around the statue of the “Roi Soleil.” 
More sombre times, however, were 


ahead. The French Revolution broke 


out, and in August, 1792, the Assembly 
decreed that all the statues of Kings 
should be overthrown. Immense crowds 
invaded all the public places to de- 
stroy those “odious signs of feudality.” 
The statue of the “Roi Soleil” was 
shown no favor, and on August 12 an 
infuriated mob hurled the bronze effigy 
of the Great Monarch from its pedestal. 

In addition to removing from Place 
Louis le Grand the outward and visible 
sign of monarchy, the Revolution in 
order to further purify this aristocratic 
centre rebaptized it ‘““Place des Piques.” 

On the day when the statue of Louis 
XIV was overthrown, Danton, who had 
been elected Minister of Justice, took 
up his residence in what is now No. 11 
and 13 Place Vendéme, and which up 
to the Revolution had been the Chan- 
cellery de France. It is still to-day 
the Ministry of Justice. 

During the Terror, the Place des 
Piques fell under a cloud. The princely 
hotels lost their distinguished inhab- 
itants, nearly all of whom were either 
guillotined, imprisoned or exiled. 

The Terror over and order once more 
restored in Paris, the Place des Piques 
again became the Place Vendéme, by 
which latter name it had previously been 
popularly known, although officially 
called Place Louis le Grand. 

In 1806 Napoleon gave orders for 
the erection of a column in the centre 
of the Place Vendéme “a la gloire de 
la Grande Armée.” Around the interior 
masonry of the column, which was 142 
feet in height and twelve feet in 
diameter, bronze plates with figures rep- 
resenting the exploits of the Grande 
Armée were spirally wound, and on the 
summit was placed a superb statue of 
Napoleon as a Roman Caesar. All the 
metal employed was obtained by melting 
down twelve hundred cannons captured 
from the Russians and Austrians. An 
interior spiral staircase of 176 steps was 
provided for and the total weight of 
the metal employed was 900 tons. 

When the Allies entered Paris, in 
1814, an attempt was made by some 
of the aristocratic fanatical survivors 
of the old régime to dislodge the statue 
of Napoleon, but without success in 
spite of a liberal distribution of liquor 
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and five-frane pieces. Several days later 
however, on Good Friday, April 8, the 
statue was removed, under official super- 
vision and the eyes of the Russian sol- 
diers, from the top of the column, and 
later the metal of which it was com- 
posed was used in casting the equestrian 
statue of Henri IV, which now stands 
in the middle of the Pont Neuf. 

From 1814 until 1830, the Fleur-de- 
Lys—emblem of the old Monarchy— 
floated from the ¢op of the Colonne 
Vendome, but with the change of régime 
there came a change of emblem and the 
tricolor took the place of the Fleur-de- 
Lys. 

The pedestal, however, was not to 
remain long unoccupied, and Louis 
Philippe, perhaps to propitiate the 
Bonapartists, who still had to be reck- 
oned with, or perhaps out of admiration 
for the great soldier, reinstalled Na- 
poleon in the place of honor on the sum- 
mit of the Colonne de la Grande Armée. 
On July 28, 1833, before an enthusiastic 
assembly, a new statue of the victor of 
Austerlitz was hoisted on the empty pe- 


destal—this time not in the toga of a 
Roman Caesar, but in the legendary 
uniform and cocked hat in which the 
soldiers of France had learned to love 
him and the rest of Europe to fear him. 
The next political upheaval—1848— 
left the Place Vendome and its column 
untouched. The future Napoleon III, 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, lived at that 
time, after the fall of Louis Philippe, 
in the Hétel du Rhin, No. 4 Place Ven- 
dome, and only quitted it to take up 
his residence in the Elysée as President 
of the Republic. The “Coup d’Etat” 
of December 2, 1851, and the result 
of the plebiscite a few days later turned 
the former resident of the Place Ven- 
déme into “Empereur des Frangais.” 
During the Second Empire, the Place 
Vendéme was one of the most elegant 
centres of Paris, and its wonderful 
“hotels” were the abodes of men of 
note and distinction. It was here that, 
on Sunday, August 14, 1859, the French 
army, after its victorious Italian cam- 
paign, marched past the famous column 
before the Emperor and Empress, sur- 
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rounded by all the high dignitaries of 
France and an immense crowd of 
ardent patriots. 

In 1865 the pedestal on the summit 
of the column again lost its occupant. 
This time, however, the cause seems to 
have been nothing more dramatic than 
the caprice of a fastidious ruler. The 
motives are not clear which actuated 
Napoleon III in removing the ‘Petit 
Caporal” and replacing him by a statue 
of the Emperor once more arrayed in 
the toga of a Roman Caesar, but the 
efigy of the “Petit Caporal” was rele- 
gated to the unpretentious environment 
of Courbevoie, and Napoleon Caesar, 
holding in his hand the winged statue 
of victory, once more dominated the 
Place Vendome. 

The troubles of the column were by 
no means over. The war of 1870 broke 
out and the “Commune” followed. The 
Column was an eyesore to many of the 
Communists and to Gustave Courbet, a 
contemporary painter of great talent, 
in particular. It was upon his instiga- 
tion that the “Commune de Paris,” of 
which he was a member, decided upon 
the demolition of this imperial monu- 
ment. 

It was not, however, until about a 
month later that the Decree was put 
into execution, on May 16, 1871, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, before a great 
concourse of people and beneath a cloud- 
less sky the column, after having been 
suitably weakened in advance, was 
pulled down by means of cords and fell 
with a great crash, while the bands 
played the Marseillaise and the mob 
shouted “Viva la Commune.” 

The long suffering monument, how- 
ever, was yet to survive all the political 
upheavals of which it had been the in- 
articulate idol and victim. In 1875, 
while Maréchal MacMahon was presi- 
dent of the Third Republic, the column, 
after slow and patient effort, was re- 
constituted and replaced once more in 
its former prominent position. 

The communist artist who had dis- 
played so much energy in the destruc- 
tion of what he and his coadjutors had 
described as a permanent outrage upon 
one of the three great principles of the 
French Revolution — Fraternity — was 
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compelled by a republican government 
to pay, as a penalty, the cost of the 
monument’s reestablishment. Courbet 
was not only made to suffer in his 
pocket for his former misplaced energy, 
but the caricaturists of the time also 
made merry at his expense by showing 
him dressed in a blouse industriously 
working, to economize the wages of a 
workman, on the re-erection of the 
demolished column and pleading in- 
sistently that, in exchange for the hard- 
earned money, he was forced to dis- 
burse, his own effigy should take the 
place of Napoleon Caesar. 

Since 1875, the Place Vendéme and 
its column have enjoyed an undisturbed 
existence, and like a happy country have 
been without history. The only shock 
which their equanimity has been called 
upon to support, and supported no 
doubt with pleasure and even expecta- 
tion, has been the ever-changing and 
wonderful fashions which the nimble 
fingers and artistic brains of the unsur- 
passed creators of feminine attire have 
sent out into the world from behind the 
unaltered and distinguished facade of 
the 18th Century. 

We have now reached the final stage 
in the history of the Place Vendéme, and 
it is one in which America seems 
destined to play a réle. American 
finance has taken up its abode in the 
“Place Louis le Grand.” Little did the 
“Grand Monarque” think, when exam- 
ining the plans of Mansard and listen- 
ing to the persuasive tongue of Louvois, 
that he was preparing future quarters 
for the financiers of a country which 
was then further beyond the pale of 
civilization and more inaccessible than 
the most remote regions of darkest 
Africa to-day. 

If a precocious Wells had ventured 
to suggest to Rochambeau or Lafayette 
that within a few score of years, those 
whom they were assisting in their strug- 
gle to become a nation, would be royally 
installed in the magnificent “salons” 
which were the glory of the refined 
civilization they had left behind them 
on the other side of the Atlantic, these 
illustrious soldiers of France would have 
smiled at the statement as an exaggerat- 
ed pleasantry, or have shrugged their 
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shoulders at the hallucination of an 
over-wrought follower, whose imagina- 
tion had been distorted by the flickerings 
of the camp fire on a gusty night. The 
future however was, is and always will 
be an unwritten page—and the House 
of Morgan is to-day installed at No. 14 
Place Vendéme. 

The newcomers are fitting occupants 
of the central edifice on the east side 
of the Place, vis-a-vis the Ministére de 
la Justice. All through the great war 
the House of Morgan has been inti- 
mately related with France, and long 
before America had decided to join the 
Allies the Morgans, in spite of all criti- 
cisms and opposition, threw their lot in 
with the descendants of the “Grande 
Armée,” and helped to furnish the sky- 
blue uniformed defenders of France 
with the sinews of war, both in the form 
of money and material. 

The Morgans, however, are not over- 
night friends of France. During that 
country’s previous hour of trial in 1870, 
the late Junius S. Morgan issued a 


French Government loan in London, 


and for a half century the offices of 
Morgan, Harjes & Co. were established 
in the Boulevard Haussmann. Interna- 
tional gratitude has no doubt its limita- 
tions, but the French have never for- 
gotten this confidence in their destinies, 
and the infinitely greater assistance 
rendered by a late generation of Mor- 
gans in the first years of the last great 
conflict will surely leave for genera- 
tions to come a soft spot in the hearts 
of Frenchmen. Hence the equanimity, 
not to say satisfaction, with which the 
acquiring of perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent of all the buildings of the Place 
Vendéme has been received by French 
public opinion. 

Moreover, there has been no vanda- 
lism, and the facade of Mansard, at 
which the victims of Law no doubt 
stared for inspiration in the moments 
of their dire distress, remains inviolate 
and unchanged. The beautiful “salons” 
which overlook the now busy square 
have been scrupulously respected and 
the necessary modifications for the in- 
stallation of a great banking-house have 
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been made in such a way that, in spite 
of all the exigencies of modernity, the 
spirit of the 18th Century has not been 
eliminated from the atmosphere. 

The house was bought by the Mor- 
gans from the heirs of the Vicomtesse 
de Trédern. This charming Parisienne, 
by her brilliant receptions and “soi- 
rées, of which her artistic personality 
was the life and soul, had already made 
14 Place Vendome one of the landmarks 
of Parisian society during the latter 
half of the 19th Century. 

The first private owner of the Place 
Vendome, which was built towards the 
end of the 17th Century, was Monsieur 
Paparel, Conseiller du Roi, who bought 
it from the City Authorities in 1704, 
and the property has changed hands 
fifteen times between then and 
now. The owners, however, were not 
always the occupants, and among the 
latter the following notable persons may 
be cited: Monsieur Lenormand, Rec- 
eveur Général des Finances, and Mon- 
sieur Lavalette, Fermier Général in the 
18th Century, and Comte Murat, Con- 
stant Say and Prince de Ligne in the 
19th Century. During the Second [Em- 
pire, one of the Court dressmakers, 
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Madame Barenne, had an apartment in 
the building, which made the Empress 
Eugénie a frequent visitor to 14 Place 
Vendome, and during the War of 1870 
an ambulance was installed, unJler the 
benevolent auspices of the Vicomtesse 
de Trédern, in the principal salons of 
the first floor. 

Over two centuries have run their 
eventful course since an exclusive feu- 
dality first conceived the Place Ven- 
dome. The sedan-chair and cumbersome 
coach have been replaced by the elegant 
automobile, which perhaps ere long will 
have to give way to the pneumatically 
upholstered aeroplane, but the outward 
aspect of the original Place Louis le 
Grand has changed but little—and hu- 
man vanity still less. The ‘Roi Soleil” 
little imagined that in and around the 
Place Vendome wouid congregate all 
the purveyors of cultured luxury, offer- 
ing their purchases and wares not only 
to the fortunate members of the fair 
sex, who inhabited his capital, but to 
the favored ones of every land and 
clime; and his august mind still less 
imagined that among the financial in- 
stitutions—those accessories before the 
fact of all luxury and display—destined 
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to find for themselves an abode within 
the precincts of his sumptuous quad- 
rangle, the descendants of the denizens 
of the far distant and almost nebulous 
America would, before the young oaks 
of the Pare de Versailles had long 
earned the title of venerable, install a 
great bank to which their womenfolk 
and, but perhaps less buoyantly, their 
menfolk, would flock to obtain the 
wherewithal to assist in maintaining the 
reputation of the Place Vendome as the 
most distinguished centre of the world’s 
most elegant capital. 

The material apparition of America 
in the remaining and resisting exempli- 
fications of European civilization of the 
18th Century is not a transitory phe- 
nomena, no mere temporary manifesta- 
tion of the aftermath of war, but a 
significant indicative of the future. The 
great wave which for centuries has 
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rolled continuously towards the West 
seems to have felt the resistance of 
some distant breakwater, which is send- 
ing little gold-tipped ripples back 
towards the Orient. 

Meanwhile, the House of Morgan has 
taken up its abode in the Place Ven- 
dome, where, respectful of the past, 
alive to the present and mindful of the 
future, it has set up an organism emi- 
nently fitted by the traditions and 
sagacity of its creators to develop and 
co-ordinate between France and Ameri- 
ca those financial, economical and social 
interchanges, whose infancy was con 
temporary with that of Louis XIV, and 
whose progress towards maturity has 
received so powerful an_ incentive 
through the fraternal association be- 
tween the two Republics in the recent 
great struggle. 
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Growth of Wells Fargo-Nevada 


NDER the direction of Manager 

L. R. Cofer and Assistant Man- 

ager Roy E. Warner, the foreign de- 
partment of the Wells Fargo-Nevada 
National Bank of San Francisco is rap- 
idly gaining in importance through the 
wide and efficient service it is rendering. 
Ever since 1852, when Chinese engi- 
neers were called on to design its first 
home, the bank has been steadily build- 
ing up its foreign connections. To-day 
its foreign department ranks with any 
in the West, and has business in nearly 
every country on the globe. This growth 
is attributed to a large extent to the 
favorable commercial position with 
respect to foreign trade which the 
Pacific Coast occupies. In recent years, 
particularly so since the world war, 
trade with South America, China, 


National’s Foreign Department 


Japan, Dutch East Indies and other 
countries in the Far East passing 
through San Francisco has shown a 
great increase, and as foreign commerce 
increases, foreign banking business like- 
wise increases, as they are mutually re- 
lated. It is the financing or the assisting 
of the financing of the trade that is the 
business of the Wells Fargo-Nevada Na- 
tional Bank’s foreign department. This 
is done by means of direct loans, the is- 
suance of commercial letters of credit, 
or by making advances against bills of 
exchange drawn against shipments. 

The Wells Fargo-Nevada National 
Bank’s officers are thoroughly alive to 
the opportunities which the present 
world situation offers and are keeping 
the foreign department of the bank up 
to a high degree of efficiency. 
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ITH increased resources and 

improved facilities we are 
able still further to enlarge our use- 
fulness to the business community 
and to increase our service in the 
interest of American trade and in- 
dustry. 


Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, June 30, 1920 
$25,000,000 $237,000,000 
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To Bankers 


E assume that the first thing a 
banker wishes to know when he 
begins to consider changes in quarters 's: 


How should a certain space be arranged 
to best meet present and probable future 
requirements / 


To meet this need we offer a service 
which includes the planning of your 
quarters and an estimate of the cost of 
the entire operation, still leaving you in 
no way obligated to us for either the 
architectural or construction work. 


Our charge is a very small one and the 
data prepared will be your property. 


FRED T. LEY & Co., INC. 


Bank Buitpinc Department 
19 West 447TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





























Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 


Negotiability of Note 


Polk County State Bank v. Walters, Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, 176 N. W. 
Rep. 496. 


NOTE must be unconditional in 
order to be negotiable. The 
note involved in this case, 

which was given for a piano sold to the 
maker by the payee, provided that the 
instrument was to remain the property 
of the vendor; that title should vest in 
the maker when he had paid the note; 
that in case of default, or an attempt to 
sell or remove the instrument, all pay- 
ments should be forfeited and that pos- 
session should be given to the vendor. 

It was held that this note was ren- 
dered non-negotiable by the provisions 
referred to. Being non-negotiable it 
was subject to defenses even in the 
hands of a purchaser for value in good 
faith. It appeared that the maker had 
a defense against the payee and it was 
held that this defense was good against 
a bank which purchased the note from 
the payee, without notice of the maker’s 
defense. 


OPINION 


DIBELL, J.—Action by the plaintiff 
on a promissory note executed by the 
plaintiff Walters to the National Sup- 
ply Co., and by the latter indorsed to 
the plaintiff before maturity. The mak- 
ing and indorsement were admitted. 
The court found that the defendant had 
a defense against the payee; that the 
plaintiff purchased in good faith; that 
the note was not negotiable; and that 
the plaintiff could not recover. The 
plaintiff appeals from the order denying 
his motion for a new trial. 

1. The note stated that the consid- 
eration was the sale of a player piano; 
that the instrument was to remain the 
property of the vendor, the payee; that 
title should vest in the defendant upon 
payment; that in case of default, or an 
attempt to sell or remove the instru- 
ment, all payments should be forfeited; 
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and that possession should be given the 
vendor. 

Under the law of this state, as it 
was before the Negotiable Instrument 
Act of 1913, the note was not nego- 
tiable. Third National Bank v. Arm- 
strong, 25 Minn. 530; Stevens v. John- 
son, 28 Minn. 172, 9 N. W. 677; 
Deering v. Thom, 29 Minn. 120, 12 N. 
W. 350; Edwards v. Ramsey, 30 Minn. 
91, 14 N. W. 272. The promise within 
our holdings was not unconditional. 
This is not the holding everywhere, and 
perhaps not the prevailing doctrine, 
though the difference in the phraseology 
of such notes gave rise to distinctions, 
sometimes uncertain or confusing, when 
one rule or the other is sought to be 
applied. 

2. The only question, as frankly 
conceded by counsel for the plaintiff, is 
whether under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act the note is negotiable; that 
is, whether the act changes the former 
doctrine. 

Section 1 of the act requires the 
promise to pay to be unconditional; and 
Section 3 is as follows: 


“An unqualified order or promise to 
pay is unconditional within the meaning 
of this act though coupled with: 

“(1) An indication of a particular 
fund out of which reimbursement is to 
be made, or a particular account to be 
debited with the amount; or 

“(2) A statement of the transaction 
which gives rise to the instrument. But 
an order or promise to pay out of a 
particular fund is not unconditional.” 


Laws 1913, c. 272, § 3; G. S. 1913, 
§ 5815. 

The precise question is whether the 
words of the note, coupled with the 
promise, constitute ‘“‘a statement of the 
transaction which gives rise to the in- 
strument,” within the meaning of the 
statute, and therefore hy force of the 
statute the promise is unconditional, 
though before it under our decisions it 
was conditional. Our view is that the 
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statute does not have the effect sug- 
gested. Some courts hold, under condi- 
tional sale contracts of one kind or an- 
other, that it has. Welch v. Owenby 
(Okl.), 175 Pac. 746; Citizens’ Bank v. 
Buckheit, 14 Ala. App. 511, 71 South 
82; Ex parte Bledsoe, 180 Ala. 586, 61 
South. 813. 

It is to be noted that differences in 
the wording of the contracts have given 
rise to distinctions and perhaps some 
confusion just as before the statute. A 
discussion of Section 3 and a reference 
to cases arising under it is found in 
Brannan, Neg. Inst. 15; Crawford, Neg. 
Inst. 16; Ogden, Neg. Inst. 271. 

The result would not justify the time 
nor the space necessary to a full cita- 
tion or a critical discussion of the cases 
involving like or similar notes. The con- 
struction placed by different courts on 
Section 3 indicates that the Negotiable 
Instrument Act fails of uniformity in 
the class of cases before us. If the 
courts were holding with substantial 
uniformity that Section 3 has the effect 
claimed for it we ought so much as 
possible to conform our views to theirs 
in aid of general uniformity. Such is 
not the situation. The doctrine so long 
prevailing with us has worked satisfac- 
torily. To some extent it has been a 
protection to those who supposed that 
they were signing a contract of pur- 
chase and not a negotiable note. Bank- 
ers purchasing such instruments have 
not supposed they were negotiable notes. 
If the Legislature had intended so 
radical a departure from the settled 
doctrine of the state it would, we think, 
have used language more definitely ex- 
pressive of its purpose. 


Order affirmed. 
FO} 


Note Payable on Demand 


Keister v. Wade, New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, 182 N. Y. Supp. 119. 


A promissory note, reading as fol- 
lows: ‘_——————, after date, with- 
out grace, the undersigned, for value 
received, hereby promises to pay,” etc., 
is payable on demand. 
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OPINION 


Action by George Keister against 
Henry C. Wade. From an order and 
judgment dismissing the complaint (109 
Mise. Rep. 313, 179 N. Y. Supp. 609), 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed, and judg- 
ment ordered. 

MERRELL, J. The action was upon 
a promissory note made by the defend- 
ant, payable to the plaintiff. The note, 
so far as pertinent to the question in- 
volved upon this appeal, was in the fol- 
lowing form: 
“$3,100.00 New York, Sept. 10, 1918. 

gs after date, without grace, 
the undersigned, for value received, 
hereby promises to pay to George 
Keister, or order, at his office, No. 56 
West 45th street, New York City, the 
sum of $3,100.00. with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, having 
deposited herewith and pledged as col- 
lateral security for the payment of this 
and any other liability of the under- 
signed to Keister now due or hereafter 
to become due the following property: 
Five hundred (500) shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Cuban Motor Spirits 
Company. * * *” 

The instrument then further pro- 
vided for a sale of the said collateral 
pledged as security for the payment of 
the note in case of default in payment, 
and was signed by the maker, Henry 
Clay Wade. 

The answer of the defendant admit- 
ted the execution and delivery of said 
note to the plaintiff, but alleged that 
the defendant made the note for the 
benefit and accommodation of the plain- 
tiff. and without the plaintiff paying to 
the defendant any value or considera- 
tion therefor. 

The action was tried and presented to 
the jurv upon the sole issue as to 
whether or not the note was upon due 
consideration paid by the plaintiff to 
the defendant. The plaintiff, after 
proving the execution and delivery of 
the note and demand and refusal of 
payment, rested. Thereupon defendan: 
moved to dismiss the complaint on the 
ground that plaintiff had failed to prove 
a cause of action, particularly that the 
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note sued upon was an incomplete in- 
strument upon its face, there being no 
time for payment thereof expressed, and 
upon which motion to dismiss the cour‘ 
reserved decision. The defendant there- 
upon introduced testimony tending to 
show that the note was given for p!ain- 
tiff’s accommodation and was without 
consideration. In rebuttal the plaintifi 
disputed defendant’s contention in this 
respect, and gave testimony showing 
that the note was made for value re- 
ceived. At the close of the evidence 
defendant’s motion to dismiss, made at 
the close of plaintiff's case, was re- 
newed, and the court again reserved d«- 
cision thereon. The issues were there- 
upon submitted to the jury, and a ver- 
dict was rendered in plaintiff's fevor 
against the defendant for $3,310.68, be- 
ing the full amount claimed, with inter- 
est. 

Thereupon counsel for the defendant 
moved to set aside the verdict upon the 
grounds mentioned in section 999 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, and upon the 
ground that the verdict was contrary to 
law and excessive in amount. The rec- 
ord does not show that such motion was 
entertained by the court, and the court 
did not determine the same. Counsel 
for the defendant thereupon again re- 
newed the motion, made in defendant’s 
behalf at the close of the plaintiff’s case 
and at the close of the evidence, for the 
dismissal of the complaint on the ground 
that the plaintiff had failed to prove a 
cause of action, particularly that the 
note sued upon was an incomplete in- 
strument upon its face, there being no 
time for payment thereof expressed, 
upon which decision had _ theretofore 
been reserved. Thereupon, the court 
again reserved decision thereon, and 
called for briefs on the question in- 
volved as to the validity of the note in 
suit. Briefs were submitted and the 
court made its decision, holding that the 
note in suit was an incomplete instru- 
ment, and thereupon dismissed the plain- 
tiff's complaint, with costs. Upon such 
decision the order and judgment ap- 
pealed from were entered. 

[ think the court was clearly in er- 
ror in holding the note in suit to be 
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invalid and unenforceable as an incom- 
plete instrument. In its decision the 
court below based its dismissal of the 
complaint upon the proposition that the 
note in suit was not negotiable. I think, 
within the plain provisions of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 38) the note was negotiable, 
as an instrument payable upon demand. 
Section 20 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides as follows: 


“Form of Negotiable Instrument.— 
An instrument to be negotiable must 
conform to the following requirements: 
* * * 

“3. Must be payable on demand, or 
at a fixed or determinable future time. 
* * #” 

Section 26 defines an instrument pay- 
able on demand as follows: 

“When Payable on Demand. 
strument is payable on demand: 

“1. Where it is expressed to be pay- 
able on demand, or at sight, or on pres- 
entation; or 

“2. In which no time for payment is 
expressed.” 


An in- 


The note in suit clearly satisfies all of 
said statutory requirements as a nego- 
tiable instrument. It provides as fol- 
lows: 


“é 


after date, without grace, 
the undersigned, for value received, 
hereby promises to pay to George 
Keister, or order, at his office, * * * 
the sum of $3,100.00, with interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
* * #*” 

The note in suit is therefore an in- 
strument in which no time for payment 
is expressed, and, being such, is under 
the provisions of section 26 of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, payable on 
demand, and therefore a negotiable in- 
strument within the statute. Moreover, 
the question of negotiability is not, I 
think, involved in this case. The note 
was in fact never negotiated, the action 
being brought by the payee against the 
maker. Aside from the fact whether it 
is negotiable or not, the note in suit is 
a contract between the parties for the 
payment of money, and is signed by 
the defendant. The provisions of the 
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Negotiable Instruments Law above re- 
ferred to are but the codification of 
well-settled and long-established prin- 
ciples of common law. 

Where no specific time is mentioned 
when a note is to be paid, it is payable 
immediately upon demand. The com- 
mon-law rule with reference to promis- 
sory notes of this character is well ex- 
pressed in 1 Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments (6th Ed.) at page 134, as 
follows: 

“Sometimes they are payable on de- 
mand, or no time is specified, in which 
case on demand is understood. If the 
time of payment be left blank, as, for 
instance, if the instrument be payable 
: months after date,’ the like 
rule would apply.” 

Had the words, “after date, without 
grace,’ been omitted from the note in 
suit, it would have read: 

“The undersigned, for value received, 
hereby promises to pay to George 
Keister,” etc. 

Under those circumstances it could 
not be successfully contended that the 
note was not payable upon demand. The 
early case of Thompson v. Ketchum, 8 
Johns, 190, 5 Am. Dec. 332, stated the 
common-law principle as follows: 

“The time of payment is part of the 
contract, and, if no time be expressed, 
the law adjudges that the money is pay- 
able immediately. This is not only a 
positive rule of the common law, but 
it is a general principle in the construc- 
tion of contracts.” 

See, also, B. E. & C. R. R. Co. v. 
N.Y., L. E. & W. R. R., 123 N. Y. 316. 

There can be no question but that, 
under well-settled principles of common 
law, the instrument in suit was a con- 
tract between the parties for the pay- 
ment of the sum of money therein stated 
upon demand, and as between the par- 
ties the note was a complete and en- 
forceable contract. The jury resolved 
the question as to consideration in favor 
of the plaintiff, and their verdict was 
not set aside by the court. 

I think the judgment and order ap- 
pealed from should be reversed, with 
costs, and that the plaintiff should have 
judgment against the defendant upon 
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the verdict of the jury in his favor to- 
gether with the costs of the action. All 
concur. 


& 


Payment of Savings Bank 
Deposit 


Scheffer v. Erie County Savings Bank, New 
York Cdurt of Appeals, 127 N. E. 
Rep. 474. 


A depositor in the defendant savings 
bank made a gift of her deposit to 
Jennie Scheffer, the plaintiff. It does 
not appear just how the gift was made, 
but presumably the depositor delivered 
the pass book to Miss Scheffer with the 
intention of making a gift. 

After the depositor’s death Miss 
Scheffer demanded the deposit from the 
bank, but the bank refused to pay it, 
giving as its reason that such payment 
would be contrary to the statutes of 
New York and the by-laws of the bank. 

Section 248 of the New York Bank- 
ing Law provides that deposits in sav- 
ings banks “shall be repaid to the de- 
positors thereof respectively, or to their 
legal representatives after demand, in 
such manner and at such times, and un- 
der such regulations, as the board of 
trustees shall prescribe.” 

The by-laws of the bank provided 
that, on the death of a depositor, the 
deposit should be paid “to his or her 
legal representatives when legally de- 
manded.” 

The bank was of the opinion that 
these provisions made it improper to 
pay the deposit to the plaintiff and 
required that it be paid to the executor 
or administrator of the depositor. The 
court held that the provisions had no 
such effect and did not in any way limit 
the power of a savings bank depositor 
to make a valid gift of-the deposit. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Supreme Court, Appel- 
late Division, Fourth Department. 

Action by Jennie A. Scheffer against 
Erie County Savings Bank. Judgment 
for defendant was affirmed by Appel- 
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late Division (184 App. Div. 930, 170 
N. Y. Supp. 1111), and plaintiff ap- 
peals. Reversed, and judgment ordered 
for plaintiff. 

CARDOZO, J. Eliza M. Collins in 
her lifetime was a depositor in the de- 
fendant’s savings bank. Before her 
death, which occurred on June 20, 1917, 
she made a gift to the plaintiff of the 
amount of the deposit. The trial judge 
found the gift, but refused to enforce 
payment, after the death of the deposi- 
tor, at the suit of the donee. Provisions 
of the Banking Law and of the by- 
laws of the savings bank were thought 
to justify the refusal. The Banking 
Law says (Consol. Laws, c. 2, § 248, 
subd. 1): 


“The sums deposited with any savings 
bank * * * shall be repaid to the 
depositors thereof respectively, or to 
their legal representatives, after de- 
mand, in such manner and at such times, 
and under such regulations, as the board 
of trustees shall prescribe.” 


The by-laws say: 


“On the decease of any depositor, the 
amount to the credit of the deceased 
shall be paid to his or her legal repre- 
sentatives when legally demanded.” 


These provisions have been construed 
to mean that payment will never be 
made to any one else, and that gifts or 
assignments may safely be ignored. 

We think that statute and by-law have 
no such purpose or effect. The provi- 
sion for payment of the depositor is like 
the statement, common in legal docu- 
ments, that the representatives shall be 
bound by the obligation of a contract. 
It is not a limitation on the exercise 
of the power of assignment. It is the 
cautious expression of a duty which, 
without it, would be presumed. Ker- 
nochan v. Murray, 111 N. Y. 306, 308, 
18 N. E. 868, 2 L. R. A. 183, 7 Am. 
St. Rep. 744. If statute and by-law 
mean what the defendant says, a formal 
instrument of transfer, signed and ac- 
knowledged, would be as ineffective as 
an informal gift. We cannot deduce 
such consequences from language so un- 
certain. The gift of deposit made the 
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plaintiff the owner of a chose in action. 
Ridden v. Thrall, 125 N. Y. 572, 26 
N. E. 627, 11 L. R. A. 684, 21 Am. 
St. Rep. 758. One of the incidents of 
such ownership is the right to collect 
the chose in action, and thus reduce it 
to possession. We see no reason to 
believe that this right is less available 
against savings banks than it is against 
other debtors. By-law and statute must 
speak more clearly before ownership 
will be shorn of one of its important 
incidents. 

Mahon v. South Brooklyn Savings In- 
stitution, 175 N. Y. 69, 67 N. E. 118, 
96 Am. St. Rep. 603, relied on by the 
defendant, holds nothing to the con- 
trary. There the bank paid the wrong 
person. It claimed itself exempt from 
the consequences of its error by force 
of a by-law which provided that pay- 
ments should be valid if made upon the 
production of the passbook. We held 
the by-law limited to payments so made 
during the life of the depositor. There 
was no suggestion that the bank would 
have been at fault if the custodian of 
the book had been also a donee. Indeed, 
the whole opinion involves the contrary 
assumption (Cf. Podmore v. So. Brook- 
lyn Savings Inst., 48 App. Div. 218, 62 
N. Y. Supp. 961; Kelley v. Buffalo 
Savings Bank, 180 N. Y. 171, 72, N. E. 
995, 69 L. R. A. 317, 105 Am. St. Rep. 
720. The case went against the bank 
because it yielded to the claim of a mere 
custodian without title. Closer in prin- 
ciple to this case is Ridden v. Thrall, 
supra. There a by-law of the bank 
provided that drafts, if not made by 
the depositor personally, should be au- 
thenticated by power of attorney, 125 
N. Y. at p. 578, 26 N. E. 627, 11 L. R. 
A. 684, 21 Am. St. Rep. 758. Cf. 
Wetherow v. Lord, 41 App. Div. 413, 
415, 58 N. Y. Supp. 778; Pierce v. Bos- 
ton Savings Bank, 129 Mass. 425, 37 
Am. Rep. 371; Morse on Banks & Bank- 
ing (Ed. Michie), § 129. We held that 
this by-law did not justify resistance to 
the demand of a donee. 

The defendant is in the same position 
as any other debtor of whom payment 
is demanded by one who asserts a title 
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as assignee. It pays at its peril (Mahon 
v. So. Brooklyn Savings Inst., supra), 
but so does any other debtor responding 
to a like demand (Nassau Bank v. 
Yandes, 44 Hun. 55, 58). If it doubts 
the assignment, and finds an adverse 
claimant, it may compel the claimants 
to interplead, and fight their battle be- 
tween themselves. Banking Law, § 250, 
subd. 1; Gifford v. Oneida Savings Bk., 
99 App. Div. 25, 90 N. Y. Supp. 693; 
Du Bois v. Union Dime Sav. Inst., 89 
Hun. 382, 35 N. Y. Supp. 397. Cf. 
Code Civ. Proc. § 2589. If it is un- 
willing to interplead, or if the adverse 
claimant is not found, it must put the 
plaintiff to the proof, and wage the con- 
test as it can. Put to the proof, this 
plaintiff has made good her title. Found 
to be an owner, she has been refused the 
remedies that go with ownership. We 
think they may be withheld no longer. 

The judgment of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and that of the Trial Term should 
be reversed, and judgment ordered for 
the plaintiff as prayed for in the com- 
plaint, with costs in all courts. 

HISCOCK, C. J., and CHASE, 
COLLIN, POUND, CRANE, and 
ANDREWS, JJ., concur. 

Judgments reversed, etc. 


& 


Bank Liable in Damage for 
Refusing to Pay Check 


First National Bank of Forrest City v. Mc- 
Fall & Co., Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
222 S. W. Rep. 40. 


Where a bank, without sufficient rea- 
son, refuses to pay a check properly 
drawn against sufficient funds by a de- 
positor, who is a merchant or trader, 
the drawer of the check is entitled to 
recover general damages from the bank, 
without proving that he has sustained 
actual damage as a result of the bank’s 
refusal. In such a case damage to the 
drawer’s credit is conclusively pre- 
sumed. In this instance the drawer was 
awarded $500 damages. 

Action by N. R. McFall & Co. 
against the First National Bank of 
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Forrest City. Judgment for plaintiff, 
and defendant appeals. Affirmed, 

R. J. Williams and Mann, Bussey & 
Mann, all of Forrest City, for appel- 
lant. 


OPINION 


C. W. Norton, of Forrest City, for 
appellee. 

HUMPHREYS, J. Appellee, a mer- 
cantile partnership composed of N. R. 
McFall and W. A. Scales, instituted suit 
against appellant, an incorporated bank, 
in the St. Francis circuit court, to re- 
cover damages on account of appellant’s 
refusal to pay checks drawn by appellee 
on checking funds theretofore deposited 
bv it in said bank. This is the second 
appeal in the case. The first appeal 
appeared here under the style of N. R. 
McFall et al. v. First National Bank 
of Forrest City, and is reported in 138 
Ark. 370. 211 S. W. 919. The case 
was reversed on the first appeal and 
remanded for a new trial, because the 
trial court instructed the jury that it 
was incumbent upon appellee to prove 
actual damages to justify a recovery in 
excess of nominal damages. In revers- 
ing the case, this court laid down the 
rule that merchants’ and traders’ checks, 
wrongfully dishonored through mistake 
or otherwise by the bank upon which 
drawn, are entitled to recover substan- 
tial damages against the bank dishonor- 
ine them, without pleading or proof of 
special injury. In other words, the 
court announced the doctrine that the 
law presumed the wrongful dishonor of 
merchants’ and traders’ checks sub- 
stantially damaged their credit, for 
which they could recover temperate or 
reasonable damages. This rule became 
the law of the case and served as the 
court’s guide on the retrial of the cause. 

The only difference between the testi- 
mony on the former and present appeals 
is that the present record reflects evi- 
dence adduced by appellant tending to 
show that the credit of appellee was not 
injured by the dishonor of the checks. 
Upon reversal and remand, the cause 
was submitted to a jury upon the plead- 
ings, evidence and instructions of the 
court, conforming to the rule an- 
nounced in the former appeal, which 
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resulted in a verdict and judgment for 
$500 against appellant in favor of ap- 
pellee. From the judgment an appeal 
has been duly prosecuted to this court. 

It is insisted by appellant that the 
only effect of the rule announced in the 
former appeal, was to place the burden 
upon appellant to show that appellee’s 
credit was not injured, in order to ex- 
empt it from liability for substantial 
damages, and that, having made such 
affirmative showing, it was entitled to 
an instruction to the effect that the pre- 
sumption of substantial damages, re- 
sulting from the wrongful dishonor of a 
merchant’s or trader’s check, could be 
overcome by evidence showing to the 
contrary. Two instructions, Nos. 2 and 
3, requested by appellant and refused 
by the court, were to that effect. It is 
urged that the court committed rever- 
sible error in refusing to give them. 
One reason for the rule allowing a mer- 
chant or trader temperate or reasonable 
damages for the wrongful dishonor of 
his checks on mere proof of his char- 
acter of business is because it is almost 
impossible to prove special injury or 
damage. It is just as impossible to 
prove that no injury resulted as to 
prove it did. For that reason, if no 
other, the doctrine contended for by 
appellant is not sound. The wrongful 
dishonor of a merchant’s or trader’s 
check is a slander on his business. The 
foundation of his business is the credit 
which is injured per se by the dis- 
honor of his paper. So this character 
of case is akin to and comes within the 
category of slander suits in which gen- 
eral damages are allowed as a matter 
of course without proof of special 
damages. The necessary and natural 
consequence of the dishonor of a mer- 
chant’s or trader’s check is to substan- 
tially damage him, and the conclusive 
presumption indulged by the law that 
he is damaged is based upon such neces- 
sary or natural result. Conclusive 
presumptions of law are irrebuttable by 
proof. The court did not therefore err 
in refusing to give appellant’s requests 
Nos. 2 and 8. 

Notwithstanding the law presumes a 
depositor is substantially damaged by 
the wrongful dishonor of his check and 
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that he is entitled to temperate dam- 
ages without proof of special damage, 
yet it is permissible to make such proof 
in mitigation of damages. The fact 
that such proof is admissible in behalf 
of a merchant or trader whose check 
had been wrongfully dishonored, would 
suggest the right on the part of the 
bank dishonoring the check to affirma- 
tively show that no injury to such de- 
positor’s credit resulted, in mitigation 
of damages, but it could only be used 
in mitigation of damages, because, if 
the rule were otherwise, the conclusive 
presumption of substantial damages, in- 
dulged by the law, might be rendered 
nugatory. 

No error appearing, the judgment is 


affirmed. 


& 


Construction of Note as to 
Time of Payment 


Crawford vy. Hunt, Court of Appeals of 
Georgia, 102 S. E. Rep. 834. 


A note which, by its terms, is pay- 
able “one year after date, or as soon 
as J. B. Crawford’s estate is wound 
up,” is pavable one vear after date, 
or sooner, if the estate is settled prior 
to that time. 


OPINION 


Action by E. E. Hunt against Mrs. 
M. B. Crawford. Judgment for plain- 
tiff, and defendant brings error. Af- 
firmed. 

Suit was filed on the 7th day of July, 
1919, on a note dated June, 1917, and 
payable “one vear after date, or as soon 
as J. B. Crawford’s estate is wound 
up.” A demurrer was filed by the 
defendant as follows: 

“She especially demurs to said peti- 
tion because it does not allege whether 
or not ‘J. B. Crawford’s estate is wound 
up,’ as suit cannot be maintained with- 
out such an allegation and proof there- 
of.” 

The demurrer was overruled. 

BLOODWORTH, J. (after stating 
the facts as above). The court did not 
err in either of its. rulings on the plead- 
ings. 

The court properly construed the 
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words, “one year after date or as soon 
as J. B. Crawford’s estate is wound 
up,” to fix the maximum limit of the 
maturity of the note as one year after 
date. Contracts must be so construed, 
if possible, as to give effect to all the 
words and clauses thereof. The only 
way to give effect to the two clauses 
relating to the maturity of the note is 
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to construe them to mean “one year af- 
ter date, or as soon as J. B. Craw- 
ford’s estate is wound up if prior to 
that time.” Any other construction 
would render the words “one year after 
date” meaningless, and postpone the 
maturity of the note to some indefinite 
and uncertain time in the future. 
Judgment affirmed. 


au 


Statement of National Banks 


"THE ATTACHED statement shows 

the states whose national banks 
had on May 4, 1920, the largest number 
of deposit accounts in proportion to 
population. Wyoming stood first with 
394 depositors per 1,000 of population. 
Montana was next with 349 per 1,000 
of population. The twelve states whose 
national banks reported the next larg- 
est number of deposit accounts in pro- 
portion to population were in the order 
named: Idaho, 293; Pennsylvania, 289: 
Colorado, 280; Oregon, 275 ; Minnesota, 
271; Iowa, 262; Virginia, 259; Ver- 
mont, 255; California, 248; South Da- 
kota, 244; Maine, 239; Texas, 236, per 
1,000 of population. 

For the entire United States there 
were 190 deposit accounts for each 
1,000 of the population, or approximate- 
lv one bank account for every five- 
and-one-half of the population. The 
number of demand deposit accounts in 
the entire country was 12,315,000; the 
number of time deposit accounts was 
8,065,000, making a total of both time 
and demand deposit accounts for the 
entire country of 20,380,000. 

The percentage of demand deposit 
accounts to the total number of deposit 
accounts was 60.43 per cent.; the time 
deposits, 39.57 per cent. The per- 
centage of the total number of time or 


savings accounts to the total number 
of all deposit accounts varies greatly 
in different sections. In Pennsylvania 
48.09 per cent. of the accounts were 
time deposits; in New Jersey 46.48 per 
cent. were time deposits; in New York 
state 44.44 per cent. The only states 
where a majority of all deposit accounts 
were carried on time were Maine, where 
the percentage of time deposit accounts 
was 63.83 per cent.; Vermont, 56.99 
per cent.; Massachusetts, 50.09 per 
cent.; Michigan, 72.85 per cent.; Wis- 
consin, 70.25 per cent.; Minnesota, 
56.28 per cent. 

In the following states the larger por- 
tion of the deposit accounts were carried 
on demand. In Texas, 88.55 per cent. 
of all deposits were on demand; Mis- 
souri, 65.43 per cent.; Oklahoma, 87.43 
per cent.; Louisiana, 82.58 per cent.; 
Alabama, 71.84 per cent.; Mississippi, 
84.04 per cent.; Georgia, 64.91 per 
cent.; Kansas, 79.80 per cent.; Col- 
orado, 68.04 per cent. and California, 
73.68 per cent. The banks in portions 
of New England and in the northern 
central portion of the country, had the 
largest number of deposit accounts on 
time. In the South, Southwest and far 
West, demand deposit accounts largely 
predominated. 
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Why Banks Don't Advertise 


Exempurication of “How 
Bank’s Advertise” has long con- 
stituted a prominent feature of 
the Publicity Department of 
Tae Bankers Macazine. One 
might find it interesting to 
study the other side of the mat- 
ter with the view of learning 
how banks are not advertising, 
and why. Some information on 
this subject is given below, ob- 
tained from first-hand sources 
—from personal interviews with 
the banks. 


“WE NEVER ADVERTISE” 


In a bank in Philadelphia a 
little weazen-faced old gentle- 
man, whose head was crowned 
with a black skull-cap and 
whose face was adorned with 
a greyish pointed beard, when 
approached on the subject of 
advertising, said: “We never 
advertise.” The latter word he 
pronounced with the accent on 
the second syllable, sounding the 
“s” in the final syllable softly. 
He then went on to say that a 
few years ago the bank had 
ventured to put a modest an- 
nouncement in the papers, but 
the depositors at once took 
fright at this unusual departure 
from established custom and be- 
gan to withdraw their deposits. 
So the bank had to relapse into 
its accustomed somnolence. 

But the little old gentleman 
with the weazened face was a 
most delightful character, and 
by no means so non-progressive 
as his story might indicate. Per- 
haps « close examination might 
have indicated a sly twinkle in 
his eye as he said: “We never 
advertise.” His case, at all 
events. was not hopeless. “Come 
jm again,” he said, “we may 


change our policy.” But with 
his former sad results of an 
attempt to do so in mind, the 
invitation was not accepted. 


FAILURE OF AN ADVERTISING 
BANE 


The story of the late James 
K. Lynch, of the First National 
Bank of San Francisco and at 
one time president of the 
American Bankers Association, 
that in welcoming a convention 
of the Financial Advertisers to 
San Francisco, he did so about 
as follows: 

“Gentlemen, you are meeting 
in a city where the attitude of 
the banks toward advertising 
is extremely conservative. In 
fact, most of our banks do not 


believe in advertising, the rea- 
son being that a bank in this 
city once noted for the liberality 
of its advertising, failed dis- 
astrously.” 

Carefully examined this men- 
tal perspective of the San 
Francisco bankers on the sub- 
ject of bank advertising would 
appear quite as sound as the 
man who feared to go to bed 
because so many people had 
died there. 

And yet Mr. Lynch was only 
stating a fact in regard to a 
tradition only known to those 
familiar with the bank adver- 
tising situation in San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is only fair to say that this 
tradition has been smashed by 
the Bank of Italy and a num- 
ber of other enterprising San 
Francisco banks. 


(Continued on page 243) 


We Will 
Co-operate 
With Your 


IN drawing up @ will, an attorney's services are indiss 
pensable and we advise our customers to consult their 
lawyers on this important mattel. 


BUT “The First Step in Making Your Will” is to 
procure-a copy of our memorandum pamphlet of that 
title, which, properly filled out, will enable you to hard 
to your lawyer the necessary information for drawing 
up your will. We shall be glad to supply attorneys, 
also, with copies. 


BANK OF 


CALIFORNIA, NA 


A NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


Showing how the bank and the lawyer can co-operate in trust business 
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s’THE GROUCHY 

TELLER,” says a 
Southern banker, “can drive 
away more people in a day 
than an officer can _ bring 
into the bank in a month.” 
We also wish to add that 
such an individual back of 
the window can do a great 
deal towards nullifying the 
good effect of an advertising 
campaign. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT of a 
large paper manufacturing 
concern credits a_printer’s 
representative with doing 
some really constructive 
work in connection with the 
statement folder of a large 
New York bank. He sug- 
gested to one of the officers 
that the bank’s financial 
statement should be made a 
really good advertisement to 
the bank. 

“Why not have the cover 
and general arrangement at- 
tractive? Make it more than 
a mere statistical table. 
Make people read it.” 

The idea made a real im- 
pression on the managers of 
the bank and the printer was 
authorized to go ahead. It 
was found that for a period 
of one month more than 
twice as many of the new 
statements were picked up 
and read by customers than 
ever before. 

os 


RiGHT ALONG THIS LINE is 
an illustration of service 


given by a new business de- 
partment of a large Chicago 
bank. The cashier of a 
country bank which was a 
correspondent of the Chi- 
cago bank had some difficulty 
a short time ago in getting 
a circular letter printed and 
in deciding upon the style 
and size of a financial state- 
ment folder. There was no 
capable printer in his com- 
munity. He took up the 
matter with the Chicago 
bank at first by mail, and 
later called in person. The 
new business department 
handled the whole matter 
from a service standpoint, 
suggesting a letter-head, 
having it printed, multi- 
graphing the letter and lay- 
ing out the statement. The 
service was greatly appre- 
ciated by the small town 
banker. 


& 


Iv HAS BEEN WELL salp that 
the more personality a man 
puts into his business and 
the more friendly he becomes 
with his customers, the more 
certain he can be that they 
will stick by him. 

This certainly applies to 
bank advertising, but the ex- 
pressions of cordiality which 
avpear in the advertisements 
should be backed up by a 
sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of customers and a 
willingness to go out of the 
way, if necessary, to serve 
then:. 


5; 


THE DEMAND FOR LITHO- 
GRAPHED metal signs for 
both outdoor and indoor ad- 
vertising is apparéntly in- 
creasing by banks and trust 
companies which are back- 
ing up this form of adver- 
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tising. We would suggest 
that signs should tie up with 
the rest of the campaign in 
the matter of trade-mark 
emblems, type used for 
signature and in the funda- 
mental thought or idea be- 
hind the advertising. It is 
best to have this detail 
handled by the advertising 
man or agency which is 
planning with you for the 
general campaign. 


& 


IN THE OPINION of some of 
our leading bank economists, 
the women alone can win the 
country back to the habit of 
saving and bring its poten- 
tial resources into action. 
Thrift is a social habit, they 
claim, and the women are 
the rulers in the social 
v. orld, the makers of fashion 
and the judges of propriety. 

Our grandmothers  dis- 
dained display and ostenta- 
tion. Something like that is 
needed today to make old- 
fashioned thrift popular 
again and it is part of the 
task of the bank advertising 
man and woman to bring 
this about. 


& 


WHEN DECIDING ON THE size 
of your printed matter, it is 
well to bear in mind the fact 
that papers are cut in cer- 
tain standard sizes. While 
the following table does not 
cover all sizes, it does show 
the sizes most readily ob- 
tained: 


Book Papers ” x 38” 


os 4 
6” 3 41” 

46” 
Cover Papers 


x 28° 
- . 22° 
Card Boards 2” x 28” 


x 
x 
x 
r= 
x 
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. 
Why Banks Don t 
Advertise 
(Continued from page 241) 
ADVERTISED BY THEIR LOVING 
FRIENDS 


A western bank, approached 
recently on the subject of ad- 
vertising, said: 

We do not need to advertise. 
We have our correspondents in 
all parts of the country, and our 
letter-heads. These give us all 
the publicity we require. 

Some of the live-wire bank 
advertising men in the United 
States ought to grab these 
highly productive forms of bank 
publicity before they get away 
from them. 


“HAVE CUT IT OUT” 


Quite a number of bankers 
will give only this one reason 
for not advertising: 

“We have cut it out.” 

This regards bank advertis- 
ing something in the light of a 
malignant growth, to be cured 
only by a drastic surgical 
operation. 


“NOT INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING 
OR IN ANYTHING” 


Perhaps the most candid rea- 
son for not wishing to advertise 
was given by a nonagenarian in 
a Southern city. 

“I am not interested in ad- 
vertising,” he said. “I am not 
interested in anything.” 

This answer could hardly be 
improved on as a reason for 
not advertising. 

The bank that has no interest 
in advertising nor in anything 
certainly has no reason to ad- 
vertise. Fortunately, there are 
very few such in the country. 


& 


1 know no greater pleasure 
than taking home a bundle of 
books which you have deprived 
yourself of something to buy. 
~—4. Edward Newton, author 


of “The Amenities of a Book 
Collector.” 





Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 











FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


RED W. ELLSWORTH, sometimes called “the 

father of bank advertising,” is one of the best known 
and deservedly popular of the younger bank officers of 
the United States. He began his banking career in 
Chicago twenty-five years ago, working through the 
various clerical and administrative departments of the 
First National Bank of that city. In 1905 he was made 
manager of the advertising department of the First 
National and from that time has been one of the fore- 
most exponents of constructive and educational bank 
advertising. 

In 1910, shortly after the merger of the Guaranty 
Trust Company with the Fifth Avenue and Morton Trust 
companies, Mr. Ellsworth came to New York and in- 
augurated a publicity and advertising department, the 
first of its kind in New York City. To this department 
was later added a new business department. Mr. 
Ellsworth was manager of this department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company until 1916, when he was 
elected secretary of the company. 

In the Spring of 1918, Mr. Ellsworth left the Guaranty 
to become vice-president and director of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans. 

Mr. Ellsworth is a director of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association and has recently completed his term 
as president of that body. 
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Bank Advertising* 


By Freverick W. GeHLe 
Advertising Manager, The Me- 
chanics and Metals Bank, 
New York City 


Ir 1s ramr To say that in no 
field of industry has the science 
of advertising made greater 
strides, or met with more posi- 
tive success, than in the field 
of banking. A few years ago 
the number of banks that main- 
tained advertising departments 
was so small that for the whole 
United States it did not exceed 
a score, while the amount of 
money expended for publicity 
ran in the aggregate to com- 
paratively small figures. Today 





Safe Deposit Boxes 
at Extremely Reasonable Rentals 


the advertising departments of 
banks in the United States are 
numbered in the hundreds, 
while the number of dollars ex- 
pended to tell the American 
public about banks and banking 
runs into millions. 

It is indeed interesting to 
note the development of bank 
advertising during the past few 
years. ‘Ten years ago when 
banks advertised at all, their 
copy was limited to a compila- 
tion of their financial resources 
and to an announcement of 
their officers and directors. If 
a bank wished to appear really 
aggressive it placed at the bot- 
tom of its advertisement, “We 
solicit your business.” Today 
our banks put forth real selling 
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as readily negetiable as money. 

A private box, in our bomb-proot, armor- 
plate vaults, may be rented for as little as 
five dellars per year. For the storage of 
silver, pamtings and larger articles, a storage 
vault offers space at a rental. 
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insuring prompt service 


and safety in tran- 


sit of trunks, silver and other articles for 
storage in its vaults. 


We cordially invite vine aro 
includes rooms 


Deposit Department, which 


and privacy. For the convenience of ladies 
a well-appointed writing and rest room’ *s 
provided. 


An attractive safe deposit advertisement 
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copy, products which are the 
result of creative effort and 
which are designed to bring re- 
sults. 

The bank is indeed a rarity 
today that does not devote 
some portion of its guiding in- 
tellect to plans and methods for 
presenting itself before the 
public. True, there are bank- 
ers who still hold aloof from 
advertising. They boast that 
they are of the “old school.” 
They are. Their business shows 
it. Compare the activity of the 
institutions headed by your 
“old school” bankers with the 
activity of those headed by 
bankers of the modern school 
who believe in conducting their 
affairs in an aggressive, for- 
ward-looking way, your com- 
parison will show how far prog- 
ress has carried beyond the 
habits and thoughts of the old 
school. 

Advertising is an influence of 
such compelling force that it 
has made the names of some of 
our American financial institu- 
tions household words through- 
out almost all the English- 
speaking world, and has built 
up for these institutions an as- 
set, known as “good will” that 
is priceless. Of course, no bank 
is built in a day, and no bank 
is built by a single advertise- 
ment. It takes years of effort 
and service and a host of sat- 
isfied customers to make a bank 
truly successful. It takes a 
long cultivation of the public 
by intelligent and persistent ad- 
vertising. It takes continued 
advertising after the public has 
been cultivated. That asset, 
good will, is not a fixed asset. 
Cultivated, it grows; neglected, 
it shrivels up. 

I have heard bankers say 
that their business has so little 
latitude that it permits no 
imagination in the preparation 
of advertisements. Those bank- 
ers are wrong. Banking is the 
business of all businesses. It 


*An address mune. before 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing at Boston. Mass., June 15, 
1920 
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has no limitations. Your rub- 
ber heel manufacturer can ad- 
vertise only one product. Your 
automobile, malted milk, var- 
nish and underwear distributors 
have each a single market to 
which they can appeal. Your 
bank has all the markets, in 
every corner of the country. 
Its restrictions are governed 
only by the public’s knowledge 
of what it can do. 

After all, there are so many 
things that a bank can do for 
its clients that a banker’s mind 
should be stimulated by his op- 
portunities. Besides the gen- 
eral banking service, with all 
its ramifications, there is the 
service of the savings depart- 
ment, the trust department, the 
bond department, the  safe- 
keeping department, the for- 
eign department. Each of 
these departments furnishes a 
host of ideas for publicity . of 
the constructive business build- 
ing kind. 

The responsibility of the 
thoughtful banker is to transfer 
these ideas from his own mind 
to the minds of prospective cus- 
tomers. To do this effectively 
requires not genius so much as 
logic, coherence and a power to 
convince. Novelty and original- 
ity are excellent in their place, 
but I know of a single piece of 
copy, novel and original, and 
inspired and planned by an ad- 
vertising genius, that required 
days of hard work to make co- 
herent and convincing. Adver- 
tisements that are really effec- 
tive are written not to please 
the advertiser, but to “sell” the 
people whose interest and pat- 
ronage are desired. 

There is something delight- 
fully American in the develop- 
ment of banking advertising, as 
we have come to know it. Its 
courage and originality are un- 
like anything seen in any other 
part of the world, and there 
is hardly a day that goes by 
without some bold spirits lead- 
ing us into new plants and 
spheres of influence. It is in- 
evitable, of course, that at times 
some c’ the boldest sspirits 
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A dignified and yet forceful savings appeal 


strike out too far beyond the 
lines of banking convention; 
still, what has been accom- 
plished for the good of banking 
in general and for individual 
banks in particular manifests 
the extremely favorable results 
that have come from strong 
copy and original treatment. 

We hear the word “dignity” 
disparaged by a great many 
young bankers, who want to 
kick the old word out of the 
English language and go ahead 
with their business unhampered 
by its inhibitions. Don’t be car- 
ried away by these young men. 
Be dignified in your advertis- 
ing and publicity work. I don’t 
mean be an old fogy. That 
isn’t necessary at all. Be indi- 
vidual. Be different. But never 
be undignified or ridiculous. 
Show in everything you do that 
your bank by its attitude stands 
for stability, integrity, sound- 
ness, trustworthiness. 

The best advertised bank is 


that bank which has the loyalty 
of its officers and staff estab- 
lished beyond  peradventure. 
Your tellers, clerks, special offi- 
cers, doormen and_ telephone 
girls can, if disloyal, nullify the 
best advertised campaign de- 
signed. So, then, see that your 
bank is properly advertised 
inside as well as outside; build 
up a spirit of institutional loy- 
alty and pride and your adver- 
tising results will be helped im- 
measurably. 

As for advertising mediums 
in which space may be bought, 
they may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


Daily newspapers, 
Magazines, 
Financial journals, 
Trade journals, 
Posters, 

Bill boards, 
Car-cards, 
Programs. 


The newspapers, because 
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their wide circulation and im- 
mediate appeal, reach the great- 
est audience, and if the adver- 
tising copy is strong, are effec- 
tive of the most direct results. 
Circumstances govern, in every 
individual bank’s case, just 
which medium or mediums shall 
be used. I shall not try to 
analyze them separately; they 
are all good in their place with 
the exception of programs. 
These are the bane of an ad- 
vertising manager’s existence 
and should be used only under 
protest. 

Direct advertising, in my 
opinion, should be carried on by 
every bank that is seeking to 
grow. The intimate character 
of banking service makes an ap- 
peculiarly effective that 
directly to the prospect, 
either by personal solicitation 
or by any other medium. Bank 
officers in their person are a 
form of direct advertising. So 
are the genial young men who 
go out from new business de- 
partments soliciting accounts. 
So are the letters that go out 
in the mails. So are the book- 
lets, pamphlets, circulars and 
statements that are sent to se- 
lected lists. 

Bank service is susceptible to 
carefully written copy and to 
the application of the printer’s 
art. Copy that is well prepared 
will supplement the work of 
officers and new business rep- 
resentatives as nothing else will 
do, for it expresses a_bank’s 
personality and indicates the 
breadth of its vision and serv- 
ice. The monthly letters that 
go out from the bank I have the 
honor to represent, and _ the 
booklets, pamphlets and circu- 
lars that go out at irregular in- 
tervals all of them discussing 
events of pressing interest to 
the business world, have estab- 
lished a “good will” that is 
definite and that shows itself 
every day of the year. 

In a large sense there are two 
definite purposes in bank adver- 
tising. One is to build the busi- 
ness of the bank that pays for 
the advertising. The other is to 
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An interesting series of advertise- 
ments, each featuring a particular 
country or market with which the 
bank is identified. 


preach sound economics and 
strengthen business morals, edu- 
‘ating the American people in 
the fundamental principles 
upon which the structure of 
their nation stands. We have 
been declared to be a nation of 
“economic illiterates.” Upon 
those who guide the advertising 
policy of our banking institu- 
tions devolves the responsibility 
of helping to change this condi- 
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tion. The permanence of Amer- 
ican ideals depends in an im- 
portant degree upon the eco- 
nomic foundation upon which 
we build; if this foundation is 
weakened by ignorance, unrest, 
decadence and other forms of 
evil the fault will be our own; 
it will be because we have not 
recognized our duty to proper- 
ly guide the American ‘people 
along the lines of economic ef- 
fort. 

There is much of an educa- 
tional and an inspirational na- 
ture for the banker of the 
United States to do. Of course, 
there are men in other lines of 
business upon whom the re- 
sponsibility for public educa- 
tion and guidance falls quite as 
heavily as upon the banker, 
However, the banker is the 
pathfinder in exploiting new 
fields of enterprise and the 
business counsellor in facilitat- 
ing every form of industrial 
and commercial — transaction, 
and in guiding the minds of the 
rank and file of the people 
along the ways of right think- 
ing, his duty is sharp and 
clear. Public thought today, 
more so even than during the 
war, needs capable guidance. 
Economic and social conditions 
are confused, and cool heads 
need to show the way back to 
the normal conditions from 
which the world has been so vio- 
lently swung. 

The banker can best build a 
“ampaign for establishing our 
economic security, because of 
the confidence on the part of 
the people in his fundamental 
integrity and strength. The 
great mass of the public, need- 
ing guidance, is turning to the 
banker. He is looked to to 
continue his leadership, and he 
is now, more than at any time 
before, qualified to assume it. 

This is the larger view of 
what the banker can do in his 
advertising today. He can 
think with the public and for 
the public, and establish his 
leadership for the general wel- 
fare. For the benefit of the 
community he can do no greater 
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service than this. And in the 
end the reward is certain to be 
hiss For as he sows, he will 


also reap. 
& 
PUTTING THE “REVERSE 
ENGLISH” ON SAVINGS 
ADVERTISING 


R. D. BrigHaM, assistant to 
the president, Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco, 
believes in putting the “reverse 
English” on the ordinary sav- 
ings bank advertising.” This is 
what he says: 

“The appeal of practically all 
savings bank advertising, what- 
ever its form, simmers down to 
this: ‘Save your money for some 
particular object in life.’ Such 
an advertisement says, in effect: 
‘Save your money to buy your 
own home. When you have 
enough, come and draw your 
money out of our bank and buy 
your home.’ 

“It seems to the writer that 
the basic appeal, aside from the 
fact that it has been used to 
death, is not good. In the first 
place—the bank is interested 
principally in having the money 
in the bank and not withdrawn 


from the bank. In the second 
place—the range of appeal is 
distinctly limited; that is to say, 
such advertisements do not ap- 
ply, except with incidental 
force, to those outside of the 
class addressed. 

“In the attached series of ad- 
vertisements, the writer has put 
‘reverse English’ on the ordi- 
nary savings bank advertising. 
The thought of the series is: 
‘There are many times when a 
man has been glad that he has 
saved his money. It is much 
better to be glad you have saved 
your money, than to wish you 
had. Start a savings account 
NOW. Practice the habit of 
systematic saving— you'll be 
glad many times later on.’ 
Running through the series, 
then, is the legend: ‘You’re glad 
you saved your money.’ Each 
of the advertisements consists of 
one of the typical times in the 
life of the ordinary man (or 
woman) when he is glad he 
saved his money—or wishes he 
had.’ ” 


The first of the series re- 
ferred to is headed “When Va- 
cation Time Comes,” and reads 
as follows: 
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You can well afford to join 
your friends in just the sort of 
a vacation you want—if you've 
made a habit of saving your 
money. 

Just so—whatever your wants 
may be, you can satisfy them 
with the money you have saved. 

It’s better to have money than 
to wish you had. Provide now 
for the plans you'll make later 
on by opening a savings account 
to-day with this friendly bank. 


Other titles are: “When You 
Want to Go to College,” “When 
Baby Comes,” “When You're 
Ready to Buy Your Home,” 
“When You Want a Motor 
Car,’ “When You’re Injured, 
When You're Sick,” “When 
You Are Out of Work,” 
“When You Want to Travel,” 
“When Old Age Creeps Upon 
You.” 

Each advertisement is appro- 
priately illustrated and each 
one bears the slogan, “You'll 
Be Glad You Saved Your 
Money.” 

Here is much _ food for 
thought for the writer of sav- 
ings bank advertisements. 


& 


True education is learning to 
do what you don’t want to do 
at a time when you don’t want 
to do it—“Three Wise Fools,” 




















Three striking covers for safe deposit booklets issued by the Tradesmen’s National Bank of Philadelphia 
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HOW A NATIONAL BANK 
SOLICITS TRUST 
BUSINESS 


Cartes S. CALDWELL, PRESIDENT 
of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, had the 
following signed statement in 
the June 30 number of The 
Corn Exchange, the  bank’s 
house organ. It is a convinc- 
ing and dignified plea for trust 
business: 

I think it would be generally 
conceded that one of the great- 
est satisfactions in facing the 
future is good life insurance. 
Indeed in many instances it 
really prolongs life, removing, 
as it does, the worry about 
means to care for dependents. 

That is very well as far as it 
goes. But what have you done 
to assure careful administra- 
tion of this insurance invest- 
ment? 

Today it is increasingly hard 
to keep one’s “house in order.” 
Complicated systems of laws, 
taxes, etc., make for confusion 
in the ablest minds. Most of 
us need the aid constantly of 
expert accountants, and save 
money if we employ them. 

Let us hope that you have 
made your Will—a good Will— 
that need not be drawn into 
controversy. This is also a good 
step. 

But would it not be a bene- 
faction if you were sure the 
wishes expressed in your will 
with regard to your insurance 
and other investments, were to 
be carried out with the same 
good judgment that you have 
exercised in the development of 
your business? Just who in 
your family is entirely capable? 
Or, if an institution, how much 
do they know of you now— 
your personality? I acknowl- 
edge it is a difficult position 
for an institution, yet we have 
decided to widen our influence 
still further to aid our friends 
and customers. If we are hav- 
ing the privilege of counseling 
with you now, who better fitted 
to deal with your Estate? In 
these days of changing values, 


one must be alert to protect in- 
vestments—quick to change, 
when new conditions require it. 

Have you had an Estate to 
settle lately? Do you know the 
complications of the inheritance 
tax, transfer laws, not to men- 
tion the income tax reports? It 
is hardly fair to worry your 
family with all this when they 
are least fitted to take up new 
burdens, 

You know the bank by this 
time—the helpful spirit and 
wideawake methods, and it is 
just because of our close asso- 
ciation that we can help your 
affairs keep alive, even if you 
should be taken. 

So we offer you, in our Trust 
Department, just a new way to 
prolong your life. Let us take 
the responsibility. If it is the 
matter of a will or a personal 
trust, come in and talk it over 
with us. Mr. C. Alison Scully, 
our new Trust Officer, together 
with the Commercial Banking 
Officers and you, can surely 
plan now to take good care of 
the future. 


& 


A GOOD DORMANT AC- 
COUNT LETTER 


Here 1s a Goop dormant savings 
account letter recently used by 
the Liberty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago: 


It has just come to our atten- 
tion that you have recently with- 
drawn your savings deposit from 
this bank, and we trust that it 
is for a temporary period only. 
As it is our desire to handle 
your business at all times to your 
entire satisfaction, we trust that 
your having closed your account 
has not been due to anything un- 
satisfactory in our treatment of 
your business. 

The rapid and _ substantial 
growth of this bank is ample 
proof of the service and safety 
we offer our depositors. 

This strong State Bank is pre- 
pared to render complete and effi- 
ecient service in all branches of 
banking. It is directed by men 
of national reputation in the 
financial world. Furthermore, we 
want you to fully realize that 
this is the LARGEST and MOST 
EFFICIENT BANK in this neigh- 
borhood. 

May we not hope that in the 
near future you will again favor 
us with a share of your patronage? 
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BANKING-BY-MAIL 
LETTER 

To INCREASE ITS MAIL-ORDER 
business the Merchants Bank 
and Trust Company of Jackson, 
Miss., sent out the following 
letter with a recent condensed 
statement: 

We are pleased to herewith en- 
close our recent statement, as we 
believe you will be interested in 
the wonderful growth shown by 
Hinds County’s largest bank. 

e want the people of this 
territory to know that this bank 
is interested in them, and desires 
to have as many as possible carry 
accounts with it in order that it 
may the better be of service. 

Uncle Sam’s mail brings the 
facilities of the bank to the door 
of all our people. If you reside 
away from Jackson, all you have 
to do is to mail your checks for 
deposit and we immediately mail 
you back a receipt. 

Every dollar on deposit in this 
institution is guaranteed against 
loss under the State Guaranty 
Law, and there is no place where 
you will receive a warmer wel- 
come, or where you will receive 
better service than we will give. 


& 
PERSONAL ITEMS 


Carl R. Matson has become 
advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. For the past 
two years Mr. Matson had been 
directing the publicity of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
Previous to that he was with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Miss Lillian S. Meyncke has 
been made advertising manager 
of the City National Bank and 
the City Savings and Trust 
Company, Dayton, O. 

James C. Gilruth, formerly 
with the Chicago News, has be- 
come manager of the new busi- 
ness department of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 


cago. 
& 

A SUCCESSFUL BANKER is com- 
posed of one-fifth accountant, 
two-fifths lawyer, three-fifths 
political economist and _four- 
fifths gentleman and scholar— 
total ten-fifths—double _ size. 
Any smaller person may be a 
pawnbroker or a promoter but 
not a banker.—George E. Allen. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 


At THE TIME WHEN peonies 
were at their best the First 
National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn., held a two days’ peony 
exhibition for amateur florists. 
About 200 prize ribbons were 
awarded to those who brought 
in specimens of special merit. 
The flowers were displayed in 
the large lobby of the bank. 


THE FOLLOWING was taken from 
the Antwerp, N. Y., “Gazette”: 


FOUND 


Recently, near the bank a sum 
of money. The owner may have 
the same by proving ownership 
and also proving, if he can, why 
it is safer to carry your money 
than to pay your bills by check 
on the Bank of Antwerp. Inquire 
of R. W. Oakes. 


Mr. Oakes is cashier of the 
Bank ,of Antwerp. This is 
quite clever advertising. 


AMONG THE CATCH-PENNY de- 
vices on the boardwalk at As- 
bury Park is a combination 
weighing machine and fortune 
teller. For 2 cents the visitor 
is told his correct weight and 
handed his “fortune,” which 
consists of a card containing 
such an incontrovertible state- 
ment as “Work harder and you 
will accomplish your purpose.” 
One of the local banks also has 
a line on the card advertising 
its savings department. 


A BANK IN A LarGe Southern 
city went 50-50 with a local in- 
surance agency on the cost of a 
booklet advertising life insur- 
ance and savings accounts. As 
soon as the advertising started 
there was a great demand for 
the booklets and the entire sup- 
ply of 5,000 was exhausted in 
three days. 


One oF THE Most attractive 
house organs that we see regu- 
larly is the Marine Trust News, 
published by the Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The July 1920 issue was a 
special number dealing with the 
branches of the company. The 
frontispiece is a group picture 


of the branch managers and the 
leading article deals _ with 
branch banking. Other features 
are a map showing the location 
of the bank and its thirteen 
branches; historical material 
concerning Buffalo, cartoons, 
editorials, etc. 


A GREAT MANY BANKs at the 
present time are pushing their 
savings departments with spe- 
cial vigor. This seems to be the 
logical thing to do under the 
present circumstances. In a 
great many banks savings ac- 
counts outnumber commercial 
accounts. 

The task of the banker in his 
advertising is not only to in- 
crease the number of his sav- 
ings accounts, but also to in- 


duce the saver to keep on add- , 


ing to his balance. 


A GOOD MANY BANKS TAKE Cog- 
nizance of holidays in their 
bank advertising—that is, such 
days as Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Election Day, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New 
Year’s. 

The First National Bank of 
New Haven has made a prac- 
tice of running a special adver- 
tisement the day before the 
holiday calling attention to the 
fact that the bank will be closed 
the next. day, although it has 
never been closed a_ business 
day throughout the more than 
50 years of its history. 


Tue C. & C. News, the daily 
bulletin of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks, Chicago, 
recently published this little 
item concerning a thrift book- 
let illustrated with pictures of 
animals which has been used 
with success by the Continental 
Trust and Savings Bank: 
“Friday afternoon a man and 
his wife were in the Trust and 
Savings, accompanied by their 
little son of five or six. Appa- 
rently the mother and father 
were waiting for someone. To 


pass the time, the little chap 
browsed around and finally ar- 
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rived at one of the information 
booths. The man in charge quick- 
ly guessing that the Thrift Book- 
let of ‘animal ads’ would app 
to the child, presented him with 
one of the booklets. On sight of 
the animals and attracted by the 
colors, the boy ran to his father, 
asking the names of the animals 
and ‘what all the words meant.’ 
The message of the booklet so ap- 
pealed to the father that he 
inquired what was the amount 
needed to open an account and 
subsequently started an account 
for his son with an initial deposit 
of $20. The above is of no 
particular consequence except that 
it shows in a striking manner the 
‘pulling power’ of the little book- 
let and the value of the infor- 
mation booths.” 


Tue Service DerparTMENT OF 
the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has published and 
is distributing to the customers 
of the bank a very useful “ir- 
come tax and personal expense 
record book.” The book con- 
tains blank forms for keeping 
an accurate account of income 
and expenses so that at the end 
of the year the income tax re- 
turns can be made with a mini- 
mum of trouble. The book is 
divided into the following 
parts: Income received; allow- 
able deductions; securities rec- 
ord; Liberty and _ Victory 
Loans (Methods of Determin- 
ing Taxation); personal ex- 
pense record; comparison of 
monthly receipts and expenses; 
calendars for years 1919, 1920 
and 1921. A booklet of this 
nature is a very real service to 
a bank’s customers and should 
be greatly appreciated. 


“Tue Gmarp Letrer” is the 
title of a new bank house or- 
gan now being published by the 
Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. According to a 
foreword by the president, Ef- 
fingham B. Morris, the purpose 
“is to share with the customers 
of the Company information on 
various subjects gained by in- 
vestigation or experience which 
may be of use to them.” Vari- 
ous Philadelphia industries will 
be treated in a series of articles. 
The first number contains an 
article on the Chemical Indus- 
try. An article in the second 
number entitled “The Railroad 
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Problem” has attracted wide- 
spread attention and interest. 


“Make MILWAUKEE A MEETING 
Prace” is the title of a folder 
recently issued by the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. It tells about the 
advantages of Milwaukee as a 
convention city. This bank be- 
lieves in boosting “the home 
town” and the folder is one of 
a series telling about the indus- 
trial and residential advantages 
of Milwaukee. 


“Foreign Trape and Foreign 
Exchange” is the title of a well 
printed booklet issued jointly 
by the First National Bank and 
the First Federal Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 


Ir A NON-cUSTOMER Cashes a 
check at the American Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company 
of Little Rock, Ark., here is 
what the teller hands him with 
the money: 


WE ARE GLAD TO SERVE YOU 

We have just cashed a check 
for you-—-a service we are glad 
to render. The party who gave 
you the check finds a checking 
account a convenience. So would 
you. We invite you to open an 
account with your next check, no 
matter what its size. 

Or, if you don't care to deposit 
your checks, why not get a part 
of the funds in cash and place 
the balance each time in a Sav- 
ings Account drawing 4 per cent. 
interest? A small amount saved 
regularly may mean much to you 
later. One dollar opens an ac- 
count. 


TWENTY-FOUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
setting forth in simple yet com- 
prehensive form the natural re- 
sources, commercial and indus- 
trial development and the ac- 
tivities of Portland and the 
Northwest have been published 
in pamphlet form by the Ladd 
and Tilton Bank of Portland, 
Ore. This is the best collection 
of “community boosting” adver- 
tisements that have come to our 
attention for some time. 

THE SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
on the “World’s greatest 
Banks” which have been re- 
cently used by the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank have now been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Each 


advertisement features one of 
the great Government banks of 
the world. The series merits 
the study and attention of ad- 
vertising men who are interest- 
ed in the educational idea in 
bank advertising. 


Tue Los AnGcetes Trust anp 
Savines Bank has been running 
two interesting series of adver- 
tisements lately. One is a se- 
ries on Americanism with thrift 
as the keynote. The other is a 
series on nine different impor- 
tant California industries. The 
latter series has been published 
in pamphlet form. 


& 


FROM CURRENT 
TISING 


ADVER- 


Union NATIONAL Bank, 


Philadelphia: 


“OUR RENT’S BEEN 
RAISED AGAIN 

and it won't help us a bit to 
make a kick. Fact is I ought to 
kick myself. Think of it, paying 
out a week's wages every month 
for the last ten years and noth- 
ing to show for it but a bunch 
of receipts from the landlord. 

Jim Peters had the right idea— 
opened a bank account and saved 
enough to make a real payment 
on a home of his own. It’s a 
peach of a little place, too, and 
nearly all paid for. Jim wanted 
me to start saving some of my 
pay each week when he started 
five years ago. I couldn’t see it 
then but I’m wise now and on 
next pay day I am going to 
open a savings account at—. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL 


Bank, Lynn, Mass.: 


BEHIND THE SCENES 

Working in the background of 
a business success are many 
varied influences that contribute 
directly or indirectly to it. 

One of the most powerful of 
these is friendly, intimate rela- 
tionship with a dependable bank. 

The best way to find out what 
our facilities, experience and con- 
nections can mean in your busi- 
ness is to associate yourself with 
us. You will not be disappointed. 


Peortes Nationa Bank, 


Jackson, Mich: 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
Who has not experienced the 
warm glow of pleasure that en- 
couragement gives, and felt the 
fresh urge to go on that it in- 
spires. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Within the doors of this insti- 
tution, encouragement is found. 

Encouragement mirrored in the 
welcome and courtesy of our em- 
ployes, in the helpfulness and un- 
derstanding of our officers in the 
whole atmosphere of the place. 

Encouragement to come oftener 
—to know us better and to be 
better known. 


Farmers State Bank, Vicks- 
burg, Mich.: 

EVERY FARMER KNOWS 
that upon his vigilance in fighting 
weeds depends the success of his 
crops. He uses every means avail- 
able to combat them successfully. 
Every farmer who uses a Check- 
ing Account also knows that this 
system is the most satisfactory 
way of weeding out habits of care- 
lessness and inefficiency in money 
matters. 

Talk to our officers about this 
“financial weeder” next time 
you're in town. 


Tremont Trust Co., Boston: 


Honest advertising by banks, 
like popular and liberal service, 
pays. People are grateful when 
dealt with squarely. The great 
and rapid success of the Tremont 
Trust Company shows it. Al- 
though it has been in existence a 
little over five years, only six 
of the twenty-seven other trust 
companies of Greater Boston have 
a larger total of deposits despite 
ages ranging from sixteen to 
forty-nine years. 


& 


THE CONCRETE, specific 
things which an advertising 
agent chiefly does for the 
advertiser are, first, advice 
on the determination of a 
general advertising policy; 
second, counsel as to the size 
and disposition of the ad- 
vertising budget ; third, map- 
ping out of a unified, def- 
inite campaign, including 
the choice of mediums, 
(magazines, newspapers, 
billboards, direct mail mat- 
ter, car cards, etc.) ; fourth, 
the physical preparation of 
these items and attending to 
their final presentation. 


& 


“The man who has studied a 
subject is on that subject the 
intellectual superior of the man 
who has not.”—Earl Lytton, 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes 


A 


Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat'l Bank, Joliet, IN. 
American Nat'l Bank, Pendleton, Oregon. 
American Svgs. Bank, Springfield, Mo. 
Anderson, Ralph P., adv. mer., 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., 


Sacramento 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Bader, A, F., assistant cashier, Old State Nat’l 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First Nat'l 
Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del 
Peru, 8S. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York. 

Bauder-Baker, Union Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Baugher, E. M., pres., The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio 

Bennett, H. D., assistant cashier, Nat’l 
Bank, Lansing, Mich. 

Bernheim, E., Ph.D., foreign dep't, 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Billings, K.. asst. adv. mgr., Scandinavian 
ean Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bize, L. A., pres. Citizens 


Bank of 


Peru, Lima, 


Capital 
The Nat'l 
Ameri- 


Bank and Tr. Co., 
director pub. Hellman Commercial 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brooks, T. J., vice-pres., The Guaranty Tr. 
and Svgs. Bank, Jacksonville, Fila. 
Brown, G, W. C., assistant secretary, 
Bank & Tr. Co., Norfolk, 
Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C 
Bunch, F. B., cashier, 
Bank, Statesville, 
Burton, E. C., vice-pres., 
Chester, Pa. 
Buzbee, Minnie A., mgr. adv. 
of Commerce & Tr. Co., 


o 


Clabaugh, S. F,, asst. to the pres., 
Nat'l Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Conhaim, Herbert J., publicity mgr., Fort Dear- 

born Nat'l Bank, Chicago, > 
Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Cox, Ray, cashier, American Svgs. Bank, Spring- 
field, Mo, 
Crowson, M. Clarence, 
Co.. High Point, 
Culbreth. Fugene E., 
Raleigh, N. 


Tampa, Fla 
Branham, D, R., 


Tidewater 
‘Citizens Nat'l 
Merchants and Farmers 
a Pens Nat'l Menk, 


dep’t, American Bank 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The City 


cashier, Home Banking 
Y. C 


Commercial Nat’l Bank, 


D 


Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. % 

Dayton, T. S., pub. mgr. Guaranty Tr. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, Phila ‘ps 

Delson, Louis E., publicity mer., ‘Central Tr. 
Co, of Tilinois, Chicago, Tl. 

Distelhorst, Wa!'ter, advertising dep’t, First 
Wisconsin Nat'l Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Downes, Carroll, mgr., commercial service dep’t, 

The Phila. Nat'l Bank, 421 Chestnut S&t., 


Phila., Pa. 
Dysart, W. R., First Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Co., 


cash. 


Fberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Nat’! 
Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekireh, A. A., secy. North Side Svgs. Bank, N. Y. 

Elisworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bank & 
Tr. Co.. New Orleans, La. 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Tr. and Svgs. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frost, Lloyd A., treasurer, Guaranty Tr. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


G 

Garner, Percy, publicity mgr., Wachovia 
& Tr. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gehle, Frederick W., mer. advertising dep’t, 
Mechanics & Metals Nat'l] Bank, New York. 

Gehrken, George A., mgr., New Business Dep't, 
Seaboard Nat'l Bank, New York. 

Germo, Eleanor, mgr. publicity dep’t, Los 
Angeles Tr, & Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grimm, H, B., director, Dep't of New Business, 
St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 

Groves, J. ., advertising megr., Minnesota 
Loan ae” Tr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bank 


H 


Hall, J. Comly, Farmers and Mechanics Tr. Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Hamsher, C, F., pres. First Nat'l Bank, Log 
Gatos, Cal. 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett Nat'l Bank, Jackson- 
Fla. 
. A., cash. First Nat’l Bank, Del Rio, Tex. 
N., advertising dep’t, First Nat'l 
Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hillyer, E. L., secretary, Union Tr. Co. of D, C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Hoagland, Jessamine G., Nat'l 
City Bank, Chicago, 

Hodgins, J. H., Statistical | Dep't, 
of Canada, Toronto, Canada 
Hoffman, A. C., mgr. publicity “dep’t, Security 
Tr. & Svegs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hokanson, N. M., advertising megr., State Bank 

of Chicaro, Chicago, Ill. 

Holdam, J. V., advertising mgr., Chattanooga 
Svgs. Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Holderness, M,. E., vice-pres. and adv. 

First Nat'l Bank in St. Louis, Mo 
Hudson, Paul L., assistant cashier, 
Bank, Corona, Cal. 

Hunter, Harold G., secy. and treas. 
Terminal Tr, Co., Kansas City, 
Hutchins, E. M., pub. megr., Seaboard Nat’! 

Bank, N. Y. C. 
I 


vice-pres., 
J. 


“‘eegmand mer., 
Union Bank 


mer., 


First Nat'l 


Kansas City 
0. 


Imhoff, Charles H., Union Nat’l 


Bank, Newark, N. 


J 


Jarvis. Charles D.. pub. mgr., Svgs. Bank of 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Tr. and Svgs. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 

Jones, ‘Marshall H., assistant cashier First ge 


Citizens Nat'l Bank, Elizabeth City, N. 


K 
Kahn, A. T., vice-pres., Commercial Nat’! Bank, 
Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
Nat'l Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
oe Monroe, mgr. Svgs. Dep't, 

Farmers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 
Kittredge. E. H., pub. mgr., old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Kommers, W. J., pres., 

Wash. 


Merchants 


Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 


L 


Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 
Le Beuf, Mae, pub. dep’t, Hibernia Bank and 
Tr. C New Orleans, La. 
Columbus State Bank, 


United States Tr. 


cashier, 
Columbus, Mont. 
Lovett, W.,R.. Atlantic Nat'l Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville, a. 
Chas. S., Puget Sound Bank and Tr. 


Lyons, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Co., 
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——— Josephine C., pub. mgr., 
Nat’l Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. American Tr. 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mann, Ralph H., treas., Park Tr. Co., Worcester, 


The City 
and Banking 


Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Svges. and Tr. Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., adv. mgr., Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, 1, 

s. Ww. 


Matthews, H. B., adv. mer., 
Co., 150 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Mead, Harold O., asst. cashier, The — Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mon 
Merrill, Frank, adv. megr., Gertwasate Nat’! 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ane ee i  - dep’t, Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
Mills. We C., New Business Dep’t, Metropolitan 
Co...” 60 Wall Street, New Yor 
siner, yi? * megr., Dep't of Public Relations, 
Seattle Nat'l Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium 
Morgan, L. J., adv. mer., First Nat'l Bank, 
Zurich, Swit- 


Strauss & 


. Joseph, Mo 
John, 49 Sonneggstrasse, 
zerland. 
Murait, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland. 


N 


Norberg, P. G., pub. mar., en | Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Swed 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First Nat'l Bank 

Northboro, Towa. 
Oo 


Overton, J. A., cashier, Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


P 


Painter, W, H., asst. to the pres., Security Nat'l 
. Dallas, Texas. 
Matthew G., pub. mer., 
Svgs. Bank, Chicago, III. 
Poole. John, pres., Federal Nat’! Bank, Wash. 


The Federal 
Pa. 


Harris Tr. and 


D. Cc 

Potts, W. W., sec’y and treas., 
Title and Tr. Co., Beaver Fall s, 

Powell. V. M., cashier, Home Svgs. Ba: 
Brooklyn, / m: 4 

Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
60 Wall Street, " ae & 


R 


Rankin, A. Erwin, pub, mer., 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration,’ Shanghai, China. 

me's S., pub. megr., Peoples Bank, Ltd.. 
Hil ie 
Reynolds, dD. M., me. mgr., First Nat’l Bank and 
Tr AG Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“M., Farmers Loan and Tr. Co., 


the Fidelity Tr. 


Reid, 


Rittosbonse, 
i, me 


Rouff, Melvin, assistant cashier, Houston Nat’! 
=xchange Bank, Houston, Tex. 
—_, win liam J., cashier, Luzerne County Nat’l 
nk, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ryland Cally, mgr., New Business Dep’t, Ameri- 
can Nat'l Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First Nat’l Bank, 


Brenham, Tex. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. 
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Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., New York. 
Co., 


Scott, vice-pres., 
Frank and Co., 14 


Virginia Tr. 
Va. 
Albert 
Stone St., New York City. 
Shepherd, George W., Int ernat’l Tr. Co., Boston, 
Ss 


s. 

Shoven, A. M., 
and Svgs. 

Smith, A. C,, 
ton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., mgr. Special Service Dep’t, 
Industrial Sves. Bank, Flint, Mich. 

Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dep’t, Commerce Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Stein, Rudolph, assistant ‘cashier, John Nemeth 
State Bank, N. Cc 

Stoner, T. H., tele, The Peoples Nat'l Bank 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., sec’y 


cashier, Kankakee County Tr. 
‘Bank, Kankakee, Ill. 
vice-pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clin- 


y-treas, Indiana Svgs. and 
oan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
Streicher, John H., New Bus. Dep’t. Commercial 
Svgs. Bank and Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sutton, Frederick T., pub. megr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 


T 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., pres., Wilmington Svgs. and 
Tr. Co., Wilmington, 
Tidewater Bank and Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va, 


Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
Nat’l Bank, Paterson, N. 

Van Name, Miss M,. L., 515 Stephen Girara 
Building, Phila., Pa, 


w 


Wadden, John W., pres., 
Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Wadden, Thomas A., vice-pres., 
Bank, Madison, S. 
Wells, Geo. T., assistant “cashier, 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 
baer 3 W. H., asst. to the pres., 
f ‘Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Willams. F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. In- 
stitution, Aibany, = # 
Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Nat’! 
Bank, Scranton, 
Williams, John L.. Woodside Nat’! 
Bank, Greenville, 
Winship, ‘Addison L., mgr., New Business Dep't, 
Nat’l Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Withers, a Mechanics Nat’! 
America, 166 
Y. 


Woolford, 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. 
Z 


Zambrano, Adolfo, Jr., c/o A. 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, 
Zimmerman, Frank A., trgas., 
o., Chambersburg, 
Zimmerman, Paul E., > Eee, Oak Tr. and Svgs. 
Bank, Oak Park, Il 


& 


NEW NAMES 
Corrigan, J. V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Sioux Falls Nat’! 
Lake County 
Denver Nat’! 
Nat'l Bank 


vice- -pres., 
+ 


Zambrano e hijos, 
N, L., Mex. 
Chambersburg Tr. 


Higgins, A. Earle, Adv. Service, 2929 Broadway, 
= 2. & 


Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 





IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


New YorRK 











: Statement of Condition on July 31st, 1920 
‘Resources 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . $27,276,265.81 | 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from 
other Banks . 42,431,442.89 
Commercial Paper and ‘Loans eligible for Redis- 
count with Federai Reserve Bank ° - 109,445,889.10 $179,163,597.80 


Other Loans and Discounts 
Call and Demand Loans ‘ ° ‘ -  11,530,109.49 
Due within 30 days . ‘ ; - 11,426,275.36 
Due 30 to go days ; “ ‘ - -25,289;732.50 
Due go te 180 days ‘ ; ‘ - 30,853,468.26 
Due after 180 days : ° ° . 454,491.51 793554,077.12 
United States Obligations ‘ . , ° ; ‘ ‘ 5,824,951.98 
Other Investments , . ; . . ; ‘ ‘ 45839,485.55 
Bank Buildings 4793928.00 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by the Bank and its Corres- 

pondents [anticipated $141,454. 30] ‘ . , ‘ 13,963,941.07 


Loans made for Customers. : . . ; 1,005,000.00 


TOTAL RESOURCES ‘ m . . ‘ : $284,830,981.52 

















Liabilities 
Capital Stock : ° ‘ . ; P $12,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . ° ° . . ° 10,869,470. 36 
Discount Collected but not earned . ‘ ‘ . . ° 1,551,198.56 
Reserved for Taxes , : . ‘ ‘ . , ; 1,729,292.86 
Circulating Notes ° 2,262, 300,00 
Acceptances by this bank Bank and by Correspondents for i its Account 

[after deducting $2;466,636. sini : ‘ ; , ‘ 15,405,395.37 
Due Federal Reserve Bank. , ‘ ; . , 15,500,000,00 
Loans made for Customers . > " ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,005 ,000,00 
Deposits . . . ° r ° ‘ . ° 224,008, 324.37 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . .. . $284,830,981.52 
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The Future of America’s Foreign Trade 
By F. W. Gehle 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 


(Being the summary of an address delivered before the North Carolina Bankers Association) 


HE future of America’s foreign 
7 trade is entitled to the closest 

study of every American citizen. 
There are a number of vital problems 
involved that require the closest study 
and codperation if they are to be prop- 
erly solved and if our foreign trade is 
to be maintained on a basis that will 
continue to contribute to the present 
prosperous condition of our nation. In 
considering the part that the America: 
people have to play in continuing to 
supply Europe with commodities, we 
hear it said quite often “We have done 
enough. Let’s quit and watch after 
ourselves. Europe is bankrupt and can- 
not pay what it owes. In any case we 
don’t need foreign trade; our domestic 
trade is sufficient.” 

The last thing we can afford to do 
is to subscribe to any sentiments like 
these. We cannot quit and watch after 
ourselves. Europe to-day is seriously 
lacking the goods that are necessary to 
human life; food, coal, iron, cotton, 
wool and oil are urgently in demand 
and if the people abroad are not helped 
they will suffer real distress. Men are 
unemployed, yet land is uncultivated, 
mills and factories are idle, land trans- 
portation is broken down and shipping 
is badly out of order, all because mate- 
rials are not available for operation. 

There are two ways of looking at the 


proposition that is before us. One is 
in the light of Europe’s dependence 
upon us. The other is in the light of 
our dependence upon Europe. If, de- 
ciding that we did not care to continue 
exporting to Europe at this time, ex- 
tending credit and thus giving Europe 
the opportunity of postponing payment, 
the effect upon the United States would 
be sharp and immediate. The unusual 
prosperity we have enjoyed in the last 
few years originated in 1915 in the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade. It started 
out of a severe depression. It had its 
beginning in the munitions industry, 
then spread to the steel trade, then to 
agriculture and finally to every trade 
in which we are engaged in this great 
agricultural and industrial country. 

Depression works in quite the same 
infectious way as prosperity. If the 
outflow of our goods ceases, depression 
will show itself first in one trade and 
then rapidly in others as the export de- 
mand for the products of those trades 
disappears. Our agricultural and in- 
dustrial capacity to-day is propor- 
tioned to and very largely based upon 
an unparalleled export trade, and if 
that export trade is cut off our surplus 
capacity will no longer be required ; and 
prices will at once decline. 

Some may say that this would be an 
excellent way to reduce the high cost 
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of living. It would. But if prices do 
suddenly decline through any such 
cause the shrinkage in the profits of our 
farmers and manufacturers will at once 
result in a curtailment of supplies. That 
in turn will bring unemployment and 
hardship followed speedily by business 
depression. 

We require a large foreign trade in 
the United States and there is a very 
practical reason for the statement that 
we owe it to ourselves as well as to the 
prostrate countries of Europe to con- 
tinue sending them our goods in quanti- 
ties as large as we can possibly afford. 
That practical reason is to support our 
customers up to a time when they are 
self-supporting, and thus to maintain 
the markets that we have built up dur- 
ing the last few active years. 

Our favorable trade balance now rep- 
resents a saving fund for the American 
people. What we produced and did not 
consume ourselves has in the last six 
years resulted in a favorable balance 
in our trade with Europe of $12,500,- 
000,000. That is to say, that in the six 
years since the outbreak of the World 
War we shipped from the United States 
to Europe $34,000,000,000 of commodi- 
ties and received back $21,500,000,000. 
The world now owes us for the balance. 
The immense advantage of having a re- 
serve built up out of foreign trade was 
never better illustrated than by the ex- 
perience of Great Britain in financing 
her foreign purchases during the war. 

It is not that we want to set up a 
commercial imperialism; that was Ger- 
many’s motive in the late years of her 
power, and we know what that resulted 
in. Our motive must be a moral as 
well as a practical one, and if it 
prompts a continuance of our exports on 
a large scale and permits Europe to 
give us notes for the balance of those 
exports that it cannot immediately pay 
for, we certainly shall not be accused 
of seeking to build up a monopoly of 
the trade of the world. 

There are four sources of export 
credit; the exporters themselves; the 
United States Treasury; the commer- 
cial banks; the investing public. The 
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the question. Exporters long ago 
reached the end of their ability to 
finance shipments themselves and the 
United States Treasury withdrew in 
January when Carter Glass, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, said that it 
was time for the government to get out 
of the banking business. The commer- 
cial banks up to this time have advanced 
a great amount of credit for export 
transactions and that credit is one large 
factor in the present stringency of the 
money market. 

It is the investing public that has got 
to be appealed to in the long run if our 
trade is to be properly and safely 
financed. Of special present interest 
is a plan for foreign financing, formu- 
lated by the chairman of the commerce 
and marine committee of the American 
Bankers Association. This plan con- 
templates uniform effort through the co- 
operation of bankers, exporters, manu- 
facturers and producers generally of 
the country in the organization of a 
corporation on nation-wide lines which, 
with efficient management, a thoroughly 
responsible personnel and amply suffi- 
cient resources, would provide financial 
machinery for the maintenance and de- 
velopment of our foreign trade in a 
manner conducive to the national wel- 
fare. At the same time such a corpora- 
tion as suggested would, it is thought, 
exercise a favorable influence in stabiliz- 
ing business conditions abroad and in 
aiding in some measures of reconstruc- 
tion. 

After considering a report on this 
plan, the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at its meeting 
at Pinehurst in April, emphatically ap- 
proved it and requested the president 
of the association to appoint a committee 
to confer with like committees which 
might be appointed by other responsible 
national organizations with a view to en- 
listing united effort in the development, 
if feasible, of the contemplated organi- 
zation. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has appointed a com- 
mittee and it is the intention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council to ap- 
point a similar committee. Recognition 


first two sources are just now out of of the basic principle of the plan was 
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given in the final declaration of the 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
held under the auspices of the National 
Foreign Trade Council at San Francisco 
in May, when it was stated as important 
that ‘‘our banking institutions should be 
afforded every reasonable opportunity 
and protection in their efforts to ex- 
pand their services to foreign commerce 
and in enlisting the interest of Ameri- 
can investors in foreign securities with 
united action to this end, if possible, by 
exporters, bankers, manufacturers and 
other producers of this country.” 

The spirit and ability of our inves- 
tors play a dominating part in the cur- 
rent situation. We like to call ourselves 
a nation of savers. During the war we 
were. But we are also a nation of 
spenders. The nature of our economic 
life, in which wealth has been accumu- 
lated so easily, has made us that. 
It is a national misfortune that Ameri- 
can people are not saving more. Ob- 
viously, European financing must come 
into competition with domestic financ- 
ing. Also it must come into competition 
with other parts of the world, South 
America, Central America, the Orient. 
So, then, for our own advantage and in 
order that competition for our funds 
may not drive interest rates to a level 
that will prohibit the expansion of do- 
mestic enterprises, a method of living 
is essential that will permit an increase 
of liquid capital, and a system of taxa- 
tion is necessary that will enable the 
employment of liquid capital. 

The market for everything is in men’s 
minds. When the first Liberty Bond 
issue was contemplated, people said a 
billion dollars was more than could be 
obtained. . Three billions were sub- 
scribed, and in two years altogether 26 
billions were subscribed, all because 
men’s minds were developed to the point 
of subscribing largely. I do not say 
that such a campaign as that of the war 
period is necessary but a campaign that 
will teach production and thrift and an 
investment of savings in the interest of 
progress ought to be inaugurated, and 
will be successful if it is carried forward 
energetically. 
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It is my firm conviction that the 
American people will respond to the 
efforts of the committee that are now 
working out the giant problems of re- 
construction and will solve those prob- 
lems in the best interest of both this na- 
tion and the nations overseas that felt 
most bitterly the red curse of the war. 


Reconstruction in England 


RETURNING from a trip to Eu- 


rope Otto H. Kahn says of 
England: 

“The greatest progress toward com- 
plete rehabilitation has been made by 
England, notwithstanding labor unrest 
and the undue frequency of strikes. 
The spirit of wise yet daring enterprise 
which is traditional of England, the 
experiences and insight and financial 


aptitude gained in the course of centu- 
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ries, the efficiency of her machinery for 
international trade, her old time 
prestige based upon the justly earned 
reputation for fair and honest trading, 
her clear recognition and resolute pur- 
suance of the realities, her governmental 


attitude toward business—all these and 
other elements have been instrumental 
toward her recovery of her old time 
position. Moreover, she has secured 
greater advantages from the Peace 
Treaty than any other nation.” 


European Foreign Banking Expansion 


N interesting summary of Euro- 
A pean foreign banking expansion 
is contained in the July number 

of the “Compass,” the monthly publica- 


tion of the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas. The article follows: 


American banks with foreign branches 
will find themselves sooner or later faced 
by formidable competition with banks of 
other countries operating abroad. Our own 
foreign trade banks as compared with those 
of Great Britain and Germany are young 
and inexperienced. It is interesting to ex- 
amine superficially the present situation of 
the principal banking establishments of Eu- 
ropean countries specializing in foreign com- 
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merce. Before the war Great Britain and 
Germany were the two principal countries 
contending for foreign commerce with the 
greatest success mainly due to the excellent 
foreign banking organization of both coun- 
tries. 

In 1914 England had more than 2,000 
agencies and about 4,500 banking branches 
abroad. Her extensive foreign banking or- 
ganization has been reinforced since the war 
by the establishment of central institutions 
such as the British Trade Corporation with 
a capital of £10,000,000, the British Over- 
seas Bank with a capital of £5,000,000 and 
the organization of a department in the 
British Board of Trade for handling export 
credits with a capitalization of £26,000,000. 

There are about fifteen British banks op- 
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erating in the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain. Outside of these the principal 
British foreign trade banks in operation, in 
their relative order of importance, are the 
London and River Plate Bank, Ltd.; the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd.; the 
london and Brazilian Bank, Ltd.; the Brit- 
ish Bank of South America, Ltd.; the Brit- 
ish Bank of Northern Commerce, Ltd., and 
the British Bank for Foreign Trade, Ltd. 

Germany, in 1913, had nine foreign trade 
banks in operation with a total capital and 
reserves of approximately $44,973,000. The 
most important of these were the Brasilian- 
ische Bank fur Deutschland, Deutsch Asiat- 
ische Bank, Deutsch Siidamerikanische 
Bank, Deutsche Orient Bank, Deutsche 
Palestina Bank and the Deutsche Uber- 
seeische Bank. This, of course, is not tak- 
ing into consideration the Deutsche Bank, 
the Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft and 
the Dresdner Bank, the operations of which 
are for the most part domestic. Needless 
to say, however, they handle a great volume 
of foreign business like many of our do- 
mestic banks although they do not have any 
foreign branches in operation. The present 
situation and future possibilities of German 
banking abroad is largely a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Holland at the outbreak of the war had in 
operation the Hollandsche Bank voor Zuid- 
America founded by the Rotterdamsche 





Bankvereeniging. This bank in 1918 had a 
capital of 14,000,000 florins augmented by a 
reserve fund of 2,500,000 florins and main- 
tained branches at Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo. It had been 
proposed to increase the capital to 50,000,000 
florins in order to extend its field of opera- 
tions to Chile and to acquire an interest in 
the Hollandsche Bank voor de Middelland- 
sche Zee which with a capital of 20,000,000 
florins will be established shortly in Barce- 
lona and Genoa. 

In Norway various banking institutions 
united in January, 1919, to establish 
branches in South America and the Far 
East for the purpose of assisting national 
commerce. They organize the Norsk Over- 
sjoiek Bank Union with a capital of 10,000,- 
000 krones which in September of last year 
established in Buenos Aires the Argentine 
Scandinavian Bank with a capital of 10,000,- 
000 pesos m/n. 

In France the Chamber of Deputies in 
October of last year approved the conven- 
tion drawn up by the Ministers of Com- 
merce and Finance and prominent bankers 
for the formation of the Banque Nationale 
Francaise du Commerce Exterieur with a 
capital of 100,000,000 francs. 

In Italy, Nitti, while he was Minister of 
Finance, formed a consortium of the four 
great banking institutions of the country, 
the Banca Commerciale, the Credito Itali- 
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ano, the Banca Italiana di Sconto and the 
Banco di Roma. This partnership was to 
last for two years after the end of the 
war in order to increase domestic produc- 
tion and to establish branches or factors in 
new foreign markets. 
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Spain as yet has not attempted any defi- 
nite action supported by governmental in- 
fluence for financing foreign commerce al- 
though there has been considerable discus- 
sion concerning the formation of a Spanish 
Trans-Atlantic Bank. 


The Chinese Consortium 


THE necessity for hearty co-opera- 

tion by private business interests 
in the United States if the consortium 
for China in which Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States 
are to participate equally, is to be made 
a success is expressed by T. W. Lamont, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. The organiza- 
tion meeting of this consortium has been 
called for the middle of September in 
New York City. 

“The policy of the United States gov- 
ernment with respect to the Far East 
has been criticized in the past as not 
having been altogether constant” he 
said. ‘But in this particular matter of 
the consortium, since it took it up afresh 
two years ago, its policy has been con- 
sistent, energetic, courageous. But the 
success of the consortium, the main- 
tenance of American trade in the Far 
East, rests in the last analysis, not upon 
governments but upon the support given 
by private citizens. 

“Japan undoubtedly showed broad- 
mindedness and wisdom in waiving her 
reservations in regard to Manchuria and 
Mongolia. She was courageous in rec- 
ognizing that those reservations were of 
no value to her and if maintained would 
only serve as an inevitable bar to her 
entering as a free and full partner in 
the consortium. As one of her leading 
men said to me: ‘I want Japan to enter 
the consortium on the same terms as the 
other banking groups; first, because the 
operations of the consortium will best 
develop China and from such develop- 
ment Japan will benefit most; second, 
because through the consortium the four 
nations will be brought into closer 
touch, and third, but not least, because 


Japan has not the resources to develop 
China alone.” 

Viscount Uchida, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Japan, in addressing the 
special session of the Imperial Diet in 
July, had this to say of the consortium: 

“It has always been the earnest de- 
sire of the Japanese government that 
by the creation of a new loan organiza- 
tion the needless competition among na- 
tions in China should be eliminated, 
thus not only promoting the prosperity 
of China herself, but also establishing 
the friendly co-operation of nations in 
their relation with the Chinese Republic. 

“However, while the other powers 
concerned can afford to look upon the 
question of the new consortium solely or 
mainly from the standpoint of business 
interests, it is otherwise with Japan, 
inasmuch as her vital national interests 
are more or less involved in it. Being 
contiguous to China, Japan has to take 
into consideration the requirements of 
her national defense and economic ex- 
istence in dealing with a problem such 
as the one under discussion. The powers 
concerned have hitherto shown a will- 
ingness to appreciate the special and 
peculiar position of Japan. The Japa- 
nese government however, in confirming 
the Paris agreement, considered it ad- 
visable to arrive at a more definite un- 
derstanding on this point with the gov- 
ernments interested. A frank exchange 
of views with the American, British and 
French governments has resulted in a 
full appreciation on their part of the 
main purpose of the Japanese proposal, 
which has in view the securing of our 
national defense and the safeguarding 
of our economic existence.” 
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John J. Arnold to New Position 
OHN J. ARNOLD, supervisor of 


international business department 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
has resigned, to become a director of 
the Bankers’ Union for Foreign Com- 
merce and Finance with headquarters in 


JOHN J. ARNOLD 
Director of Bankers’ Union for Foreign Commerce 
and Finance 


New York. He will leave San Fran- 
cisco for his new position August 1. 
J. L. Williams, vice-president of the 
East River National Bank, New York, 
which is affiliated with the Bank of 
Italy, succeeds Mr. Arnold in San 
Francisco. 
& 


The International Chamber of 
Commerce 


C@ OME of the measures recommended 
ont by the conference of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce at Paris to 
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restore international credit and clear 
the financial situation generally were: 


Avoidance of duplicate taxation of wealth 
of individuals or organizations in more than 
one country. 

Reduction of unnecessary expenditures on 
the part of local and national governments. 

Extension of credits, uniform banking laws 
and war damages. 

Reciprocal international treaties relative 
to import and export taxes. 

An international credit bureau. 

Codperation of national and local cham- 
bers of commerce with their governments to 
reduce national and local governmental ex- 
penditures. 

Governments and banking, commercial, 
and industrial associations in all countries 
to codéperate with the international cham- 
bers and with each other to reduce importa- 
tion of non-essentials by countries whose ex- 
changes are depreciated and to increase ex- 
portations from such countries. 

An endeavor to obtain the codperation of 
labor to prevent delay in the turn around 
of ships, delay between ships and trains and 
delay in transportation by rail. 

Restriction as far as possible upon coun- 
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tries whose exchanges are depreciated issu- 
ing foreign loans. 

A reconstruction special 
study the exchange situation. 

Inducement of foreign investment in home 
countries. 

Encouragement of tourists through re- 
moval of unnecessary restrictions. 


committee to 
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Simplification of passport procedure. 

Revocation of import and export prohibi- 
tions as soon as international conditions of 
each country permit. 

Board of directors petitioned to establish 
a central bureau for international statistics 
covering production with forecast of output 
and probable needs of each country. 


The Growth of National Debts 


HE astounding growth in the na- 
tional debts of the various coun- 
tries in the world is shown in an 

analysis prepared by O. P. Austin, 
statistician of the National City Bank 
of New York, which was published re- 
cently in the bank’s periodical, “The 
Americas.” Mr. Austin wrote in part: 


The national debts of the world now ap- 
proximate $265,000,000,000, against $44,000,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the great Euro- 
pean War. The interest charges on the 
grand total now exceed $9,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, as against about $1,750,000,000 in the 
year before the war. The per capita of na- 
tional indebtedness averages, for the aggre- 
gate population of all the countries for 
which debt figures are available, about $150 
per capita, against approximately $27 per 
capita in 1913, and annual interest charges 
about $6 per capita at the present time, as 
against about $1 per capita in 1913. 

These figures are of course, in very round 
terms. It is not possible to measure with 
extreme statistical accuracy the total na- 
tional indebtedness of the world in any des- 
ignated month or year since the official state- 
ments of national debt are in many cases 
comparatively infrequent and in some in- 
stances stated in terms not readily com- 
parable with those of other countries, while 
the figures covering the interest rates on 
the various issues, and therefore the annual 
interest charges, are even more difficult. 


DEBTS AT DIFFERENT PERIODS 


In general terms, however, it may be 
stated that the debts of all countries and 
colonies of the world in which national obli- 
gations are created and recorded aggregated 
a little over $1,000,000,000 in the year 1700, 
$2,500,000,000 at the beginning of the Napo- 
leonic Wars in 1798, and about $7,000,000,000 
at its close in 1816. In the thirty-eight years 
of comparative peace which followed the 
Napoleonic Wars the advance was compara- 
tively slow, the world total standing at about 


$8,500,000,000 at the beginning of the 
Crimean War in 1854. In the twenty years 
which included the Crimean, the American 
Civil, and the Franco-Prussian Wars, the 
period 1854 to 1874, world national debts 
increased 150 per cent., advancing from 
$8,500,000,000 in 1854, to $22,000,000,000 in 
1874. Then came a forty-year period, which 
included not only the Spanish-American, the 
British-Boer, the Balkan and the Russo- 
Japanese Wars, but also large expenditures 
for the creation and maintenance of big 
standing armies and great navies, as well as 
the construction of railways and telegraphs. 
many of them by national governments or 
through aid granted by them, and in that 
forty-year period, 1874 to 1914, national 
debts again doubled, standing at the begin- 
ning of the great European War at approx- 
imately $44,000,000,000. Then came _ the 
great European War, with its enormous 
armies aggregating 30,000,000 men; its trans- 
portation of men, munitions and food sup- 
plies across great oceans; its use of new 
devices for destruction on land and sea, in 
the air, and beneath the oceans, and the 
additions to national debts made thereby 
advanced by leaps and bounds, at a rate 
hitherto unheard of in any of the earlier 
wars, which sink into insignificance when 
compared with the magnitude in this one in 
which a dozen nations participated, and in 
the six years from its beginning in 1914 to 
the present time world indebtedness grew 
from $44,000,000,000 to approximately $265,- 
000,000,000, an actual increase in six years 
of over $200,000,000,000, an average annual 
increase of $35,000,000,000, as against an 
average of a little more than $1,000,000,000 
per annum in earlier years. 
INCREASE GENERAL IN ALL COUNTRIES 

The chief increase occurs in the debts of 
the dozen countries and colonies participating 
in the war, though in practically every coun- 
trv for which figures are available the 
1919-20 figures show larger totals than those 
at the beginning of the war period, which 
advanced the costs of everything and in- 
creased expenditures, necessitating loans of 
at least a temporary character. This is 
illustrated by the fact that the aggregate 
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debts of the European countries as a whole 
grew from $32,000,000,000 at the beginning 
of the war to $184,000,000,000 at the date 
of the armistice, and $223,000,000,000 at the 
latest available, date; those of North Amer- 
ica, which included the United States and 
Canada among the participants in the war 
grew from $2,150,000,000 at the beginning of 
the war to $27,800,000,000 at the date of 
the armistice, and $26,946,000,000 at the 
present time, while those of South America, 
Asia, Africa and Oceania combined grew 
from less than 814 billion dollars in 1913 to 
124 billions in 1919. 

Of the $220,000,000,000 added to world na- 
tional indebtedness since the beginning of 
the European War, approximately $200,000,- 
000,000, or more than nine-tenths, was cre- 
ated by the seven great countries participat- 
ing in the war, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
the United States, Russia, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Great Britain increased 
her debt from approximately 314 billion 
dollars in 1913 to 38 billions at the present 
time; France, from 6 1/3 billion dollars to 
46 billions; Italy from about 3 billion dol- 
lars to 15 billions; the United States, from 1 
billion to 25 billion dollars; Russia, from 
4% billion dolars in 1913 to 25 billions at 
the date of the advent of the Bolsheviki in 
1917; Germany, from a little over 1 billion 
dollars in 1913 to 48 billions, and Austria- 


Hungary, from 3 1/3 billion dollars in 1913 
to 27 billions (though how much of this 
latest figure will be charged respectively 
against the political entities formed from 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire can- 
not now be determined). Belgium’s debt, 
which was a little less than $1,000,000,000 
prior to the war, is now about $4,000,000,000 ; 
Canada and Australia increased their in- 
debtedness about 11% billion dollars each; 
Japan apparently “paid her way” from cur- 
rent funds and taxation, since her debt at 
the present time exceeds that of 1913 by less 
than $100,000,000, a mere trifle as compared 
with that of the other active participants of 
the war. Poland has developed a debt 
(measured by her paper currency, which has 
an extremely small gold backing) of about 
1% billion dollars, face value, since her es- 
tablishment as an independent government, 
with power to create national debts. The 
increase in the debt of Turkey, which can 
only be approximated, was apparently about 
1% billion dollars, aside from loans by Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. How much of 
the indebtedness of the countries dismem- 
bered as a result of the war, including es- 
pecially Russia, Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
key—to say nothing of Germany, which lost 
a considerable area and population both in 
Europe and the colonial world—will be al- 
lotted to the respective new political divi- 
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sions created from their territory, and how cannot be determined or even approximated. 


much will be retained by the governmenis Ne 
operating under the former titles of Russia, The statistical table prepared by Mr. 
Austin is as follows: 


Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, etc., 


NATIONAL DEBTS OF THE WORLD IN 1913, 1918 AND 1919-1920 
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Taxable Capacity of Great 
Britain 


N a recent address on “The Taxable 

Capacity of the Nation,” the Right 
Hon. R. McKenna, chairman of the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank 
Limited, said in part: 


There is one great characteristic in which 
the British people can claim preéminence 
over the rest of the world. No people can 
compare with us in readiness to submit to 
the burden of taxation. May I suggest that 
the time has come for us to direct our minds 
a little to the question: How much can the 
country safely be called upon to pay in the 
way of taxation? Now if it is true as I 
belie e, that the nation cannot afford to pay 
in taxation more than £1,000,000,000, the 
conc'usion to which I am driven is that we 
are eing gravely overtaxed. 

From the point of view of a banker it is 
not without interest to observe the effect 


of over-taxation. Manufacturers and trad- 
ers, having paid to the state by way of 
income tax and excess profits tax so much 
more than they can properly afford, are 
compelled to rely more and more upon their 
bankers for assistance in making needful 
capital outlay if they are to maintain their 
businesses. What is the consequence? We 
all know that when banks lend, new de- 
posits are created and purchasing power is 
increased. Thus we see in over-taxation a 
direct stimulus to an increase of credit, and 
therefore, as the money is needed for capi- 
tal purposes, to an immediate rise in prices. 
Those who advocate high taxation forget 
that though they believe they are going to 
reduce prices by taking the money from 
the people, it is, in fact, one of the causes 
of high prices. The only condition on which 
that would not be true is that manufactur- 
ers and traders were denied the necessary 
capital to continue their businesses. 

Our first duty at this time is to increase 
production. We must raise in taxation 
enough to pay our way. We must not bor- 
row to meet government expenditure or to 
pay interest on our debt. But we must so 
limit our expenditure as not to require 
heavier taxation than can be imposed with- 
out injury to the development of our pro- 
duction. 

We have so much money and no more to 
spend. The nation must act just as every 
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one of us acts in our private capacity. A 
wise nation like a wise individual cuts its 
coat according to its cloth. It realizes that 
it has not an unlimited power of expendi- 


ture. 
& 


Fluctuations in Sterling 
Exchange 


N analysis of the fluctuations of 

sterling exchange recently issued 
by The Anglo-South American Bank, 
Limited, is in part as follows: 


Movements in the foreign exchanges dur- 
ing June haye been very similar to those 
ot the few weeks preceding and there has 
been a further very distinct progress to- 
wards normality in the case of those curren- 
cies which stand at a more or less appre- 
ciable exchange discount. The present sur- 
vey is conducted from the standpoint of Brit- 
ish currency and as was the case a month 
ago our figures show that where sterling 
stands at a premium that premium is tend- 
ing to be reduced, and where at a discount 
this also is gradually being lessened. There 
are exceptions, of course, in both cases, 
but this has been the rule, and it is quite 
in conformity with the argument that an 
adverse exchange tends to right itself both 
by stimulating exports and by inducing a 
contraction in imports. 

The improvement has been most marked 
in the case of the French franc, the pre- 
mium on sterling in France having fallen 
during the month from over 125 per cent. 
to 98:4 per cent. Brussels has moved in 
similar fashion, and there has also been a 
substantial improvement in the Italian cur- 
rency. To a large extent these movements 
have been linked with the prospect of the 
Allied countries obtaining more or less sub- 
stantial benefits as a result of the Spa Con- 
ference and the division of the ameunt pay- 
able by Germany under the head of repara 
tion, but the circumstance has not had the 
contrary effect upon the erchange value of 
German currency which might have been ex- 
pected, for whereas a month ago sterling 
stood at a premium of 790 per cent., as com- 
pared with German marks, at the end of 
June the agio had been reduced to 658 per 
cent. The improvement in German ex- 
change is more inconsistent still if the cur- 
rency position within the country is consid- 
ered, for inflation in Germany is still in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. 

It will be noted that exchange was at its 
highest in January last, a quotation of 365 
marks to the pound being touched on the 
26th of that month. At that time the 
Reichsbank note circulation was 36,984 mil- 
lion marks, and it had a metallic reserve 
slightly in excess’ of 1,089 millions, but five 
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months later, when the note circulation had 
increased to 51,656 million marks without 
any addition to the gold reserve, the ex- 
change rate had actually fallen to 143. The 
Darlehnskassenscheine issue amounts to 
about 13,000 million marks, having varied 
but little during the six months, but from 
the figures given it would seem that, tne 
greater the degree of inflation within the 
country, the better it is for Germany’s credit 
abroad. Recent trade figures with regard to 
Germany are not easy to obtain, though the 
totals for January of last year throw no 
light on the matter, for imports were then 
stated at 78 million marks and exports at 
73 millions. Since that time, however, the 
trend has probably been favorable to Ger- 
many, for, while every effort has appar- 
ently been used to produce and export, the 
insignificant amount of Germany’s balances 
abroad and the crushing cost of exchange 
movements has brought Germany’s import 
trade almost to vanishing point. Even this, 
however, is no satisfying explanation of the 
exchange movement, for if long continued it 
would inevitably result in a deartn of neces- 
sary raw materials and the practical cessa- 
tion of exports. 

One is consequently driven to seek a more 
general cause for the phenomena to which 
we have drawn attention. Contradictory es 
the movements in the value of sterling ap- 
pear to be, they agree in this, that a steadily 
improving value is being placed upon the 
currencies of those countries which have suf- 
fered the greatest depreciation during the 
last few years as against those which com- 
mand a premium. As has clearly been the 
case with Germany, the tremendous reduc- 
tion in purchasing power resulting from 
these exchange movements is being felt mere 
and more by the purchasing nations aid a 
remedy is being sought. In the case of the 
internal markets, the manufacturer and mer- 
chant, faced with a serious deciine in the 
demand for their wares, reduce prices, and 
it may be that the same condition is being 
arrived at in an international sense by 
means of an adjustment of the exchanges 
more favorably to the countries of the po- 
tential but greatly handicapped buyer. 


& 


British Credit Policy 


N a discussion of credit and high 
prices delivered before the parlia- 
mentary commercial committee of the 
House of Commons recently, F. C. 
Goodenough, chairman of Barclays 
Bank, Limited, of London, said in part: 
If we could be sure that contraction of 
credit would bring down prices the experi- 
ment would be worth trying, but there seems 
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to be a great danger in fixing an arbitrary 
limit to the supply of credit, and in assum- 
ing that prices must inevitably adapt them- 
selves to such limit, so long as there are 
factors governing prices, which for the time 
being are entirely beyond our control. 

The deflation that is needed is that which 
will bring down the ratio of purchasing 
power to’the amount of purchasable things, 
and this might even be accomplished by ex- 
pansion of purchasing power couplel with 
a greater expansion in the volume of pur- 
chasable things. 

Between unlimited credit expans‘on and 
an arbitrary limitation, there lies the alter- 
native of careful discrimination by the banks 
in the matter of their advances, such as has 
lately taken place under the pressure of a 
healthy stringency. It lies with the banks 
to force the liquidation of speculative posi- 
tions, while not unduly restricting the de- 
mands of legitimate industry. In this man- 
ner we can slowly, but with certainty, attain 
to gold prices. 

Our policy, therefore, should be to supply 
acequate credit to enable legitimate industry 
to expand, and this requires also a system 
o' currency working in unison with such a 
v'ame of credit as may be required to 
cerry on the business of the country. 


A Plea for American Aid 


M AJOR P. D. THOMAS, M.B.E., 


M.B.O., prominent in British 
steel and financial circles, upon arriv- 
ing in the United States recently, com- 
mented as follows on the European 
financial situation: 


There will be no material change for the 
better in Europe until the United States 
realizes the impending danger of a financial 
and industrial collapse throughout the world 
and starts to play a part in the great game 
to save civilization from desruction by 
hordes of Soviets. England cannot carry all 
the weight of Europe. Our little responsibiity 
in Mesopotamia is costing the country 
$200,000,000 a year alone, which is a third 
of what the annual budget was before the 
war. France is not taxing her people at 
all. In England to have an income of 
$25,000 a year, a man must earn $100,000, 
and its purchasing power is only $12,500, as 
compared with prices before the war. 

What we need very urgently is some kind 
of an international clearing house to deal 
with the various moneys and establish credits 
upon some workable basis. Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria and other countries want to 
give orders for goods but they have no 
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money. They circulate paper in their own 
countries, but it is no good over the fron- 
tier. The condition of Germany is so se- 
rious that the owners of textile mills are 
selling their machinery to make a little 
money, because they are despairing of ever 
having raw materials to start them going 
again. 


& 


Great Britain Reducing Debt 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, replying to a 
question in the House of Commons, said 
that, following upon larger reductions 
already made, Great Britain has paid 
off since April about $15,175,000 of 
Treasury bills in New York and that 
the British and French governments 
have announced their intention to pay 
at maturity in October the Anglo- 
French loan of $500,000,000, of which 
Great Britain’s share is $250,000,000. 
iMr. Chamberlain further said that the 


amount of interest on the debt due the 


United States government accrued in 
the period from May, 1919, the date of 
the last payment, to June, 1920, is 
$245,500,000, and the amount for the 
financial year 1919-20 about $210,- 
000,000. 


co 


Prosperous Year for the British 
West Africa, Ltd. 


‘THE report of the Bank of British 

West Africa, Ltd. for the year 
ended March 31, 1920, shows another 
year of great prosperity and progress. 
The paid up capital has advanced from 
£580,000 to £800,000 and the reserve 


from £250,000 to £400,000. Current 
accounts and deposits show an increase 
of £5,321,092, while loans and ad- 
vances have increased by £2,296,439, 
and the net profit for the year is up 
£41,380—-an increase of nearly fifty 
per cent. over last year’s figures. The 
carry forward has been increased from 
£22,680 to £30,377 and the dividend 
this year is at the rate of ten per cent. 
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per annum, as compared with eight per 
cent., and a bonus of one per cent. last 
year. At the extraordinary general 
meeting a resolution to increase the au- 
thorized capital of the bank from 
£2,000,000 to £4,000,000 was adopted. 
The bank’s cash-in-hand, at bankers, 
branches and in transit was £2,951,334 
—an increase over the previous year of 
£1,283,770, and its investments have 
advanced by £2,485,607. New branches 
were opened at Bradford, England, at 
Bekwai and Dunkwa in the Gold Coast 
Colony, at ‘Duala, Cameroons, and at 
Rabat, Morocco. 

R. R. Appleby, the New York agent 
of the bank, has just returned to this 
country after a three months tour of 
Europe, which included visits to Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Belgium and 
France. 


& 


Bank of New Zealand 


"THE report of the directors of the 
Bank of New Zealand for the year 
ending March 31, shows net profit of 
£490,245 7s 4d, after providing for ex- 
penses of management, all bad and 
doubtful debts, donation to the Provi- 
dent Fund and for a special bonus to 
the staff. Of this sum, plus £146,224 5s 
9d balance brought forward from last 
year, the following disposition was 
made: 
s. d. 
Interest on 
stock 
To bank premises 
furniture 
Interim dividend of 6 per 
cent on preference and 
ordinary shares 
Dividends and bonuses to 
be paid 
Transfer to reserve fund. 
Leaving balance to be car- 
ried forward 2 3 


guaranteed 
£21,199 10 10 


50,000 


105,000 


163,750 
150,000 


During the year two new branches 
were opened, nine agencies changed to 
daily branches and seven new agencies 
established. 
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Financial Condition of France 


NFORMATION furnished by the 

French Commission in the United 
States relative to financial conditions in 
France, is as follows: 


Taxes paid into the French Treasury dur- 
ing April totaled 1,057,130,600 francs, an 
increase over budget estimates of 664,444,800 
francs, or 59 per cent. 

The increased returns are particularly 
marked as regards registration dues. The 
total of these taxes is 82 per cent. above 
budget estimates. This is noteworthy be- 
cause no taxes demonstrate the business ac- 
tivity of the country more than these. When 
it is realized that the total tax returns for 
April 1920, are 186 per cent. greater than 
the returns for April, 1914, the fiscal effort 
which the French people are making to re- 
establish their finances on a pre-war basis 
is more clearly defined. 

Because of their character, the “Bons de 
la Défense Nationale” (National Defense 


Bonds) are rapidly becoming the favorite 
means for the French people to invest their 
savings. The ease with which they may be 
bought in spite of their comparatively small 
return, varying from 3.60 per cent. to 5 
per cent., according to their due date, and 
the fact that they are negotiated with a 
minimum of inconvenience, are the main rea- 
sons for the favor which they find with 
French investors. 

In 1915, the net product of the sale of 
National Defense Bonds reached 17,746,000,- 
000 francs; in 1916, it rose to 9,284,000,000; 
in 1917, to 11,518,000,000; in 1918 to 15,856,- 
000,000, and in 1919 it reached the surprising 
total of 24 billion francs. During the first 
three months of the present year, the month- 
ly sale of these bonds has averaged even 
higher than in 1919. 

Monsieur Paul Doumer in his exposé be- 
fore the Senate on the new French budget, 
brought out the fact that as the budget 
totaled 21,000,000,000 francs, to be paid by 
a population of 38,000,000, the per capita 
taxation had risen to 550 francs. He com- 
pared this figure with the 560 francs per 
capita taxation of Great Britain. He point- 
ed out that though the per capita taxation 
of the British subject was 10 francs higher 
than that of the Frenchman, when the 
greater resources of Great Britain, to- 
gether with the fact that it had physically 
suffered very little through the war, were 
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considered, its effort was proportionally less 
than that of France. 

He further pointed out that if the sum 
due by Germany to the Allied nations should 
be placed at 250,000,000,000 francs, in gold, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, such interest would represent 
a charge of 12,500,000,000 frances per an- 
num on the German Treasury. Should Ger- 
many, with a population of 68,000,000, raise 
her per capita taxation to 550 francs, the 
Germany Treasury would recover between 
37,000,000,000 and 38,000,000,000 francs per 
annum. The charge of 12,500,000,000 francs 
against this total could hardly be consid- 
ered excessive, when it was realized that 
physically, Germany’s power of production 
was very slightly reduced during the war. 


& 


A Respite in Exchange Crisis 


HE prospect of a wheat crop ex- 

ceeding .ven the most optimistic 
forecasts, the possibility of an advance 
payment of French reparation claims by 
Germany, and the arrival of increased 
numbers of foreign tourists, have com- 
bined to give France a monetary respite 
in the exchange crisis through which 
she is passing, according to recent re- 
ports to the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, which stated in part: 

The conversion of dollars and pounds 
sterling into francs by exchange operators, 
resulting from these factors, has plated 
considerable quintities of foreign currency 
“t the command of France, and she is mak- 
ing the most of the condition by purchasing 
raw materials for the acceleration of pro- 
duction, wherein lies the foundation for 
the betterment of her exchange situation. 
The decided improvement in the condition 
of French exchange, noticeable since the 
middle of April, is attributed more to 
speculation than to the comparatively favor- 
able commercial situation. But regardless 
of what has been the cause of the recent 
improvement, the continued increase of pro- 
duction with further restriction of imports, 
which are predicted for coming months, will 
serve to accentuate the steady revival of 
credit already reflected in exchange rates. 


& 


Imports and Exports increase 


RENCH official statistics on im- 
ports and exports for the first six 
months of 1920, show the imports 
amounted to 15,629,000,000 francs, an 
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increase of 836,000,000 francs over the 
same period of 1919, while the exports 
were 7,780,000,000 francs, an increase 
of 5,096,000,000 francs. 
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Italy’s Financial Condition 


HE depreciation of paper money 

has been officially admitted by the 
Italian government, in its regulation 
that customs dues, if paid in paper, 
shall be twice the normal tariff. The 
total note circulation of the three banks 
of issue and the Italian Treasury 
amounts to probably 18,000.000,000 lire 
of which about 12,000.000,000 lire is 
represented by advances to the state. 
Against this note liability the metallic 
reserve may be estimated as 1,900,000.- 
000 lire. While recent figures on this 
matter are not obtainable, it is certain 
that the national debt of Italy amounts 
to at least 90,000,000,000 lire, of which 
some 20,000,000,000 lire are owed 
abroad, chiefly to the United States and 
England. The budgetary deficit is sert- 
ous. For the year 1918-1919 the deficit 
was 23,000,000,000 lire, for 1919-1920 
about 3,000,000,000 lire, for 1920-1921 
it is estimated at 2,600,000,000 lire. and 
a condition of equilibrium between re- 
ceipts and expenditures is not yet in 
sight. ; 

The one remedy for the depreciated 
money is governmental solvency, and in 
order to achieve this, financial legisla- 
tion of the most sweeping character has 
been adopted. The new schedule of 
taxes, in addition to the normal income 
tax and greatly increased indirect taxes, 
includes two very radical measures. The 
first is a retroactive tax on increases in 
wealth during the course of the war, and 
varies from 10 per cent. on small in- 
creases up to 80 per cent. on excessive 
war-profits. The second tax is a general 
capital levy. Fortunes up to 50,000 lire 
are exempt, and above that limit wealth 
is subject to taxation on a graduated 
scale ranging from 4 to 50 per cent. In 
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the case of any man’s wealth, if at least 
two-fifths of the total value lies in im- 
mobilier (fixed property) payments may 
be made in instalments over a period of 
twenty years; but if this is not the case, 
the period of payment is reduced to ten 
years. 

In addition to these taxes, the latest 
loan. amounting to 21,000,000,000 lire, 
showed the people’s hearty support and 
was of great assistance towards con- 
solidating the enormous debt with short 
term maturity. The burden of Italy’s 


Japan 








Economic Situation Explained 


OMMENTING on the financial 
situation in Japan recently, Baron 
Takahashi, Minister of Finance of 
Japan and one of the best known finan- 
cial authorities of that country, said: 
The financial situation in Japan is in an 
unstable state at present owing to the re- 


foreign indebtedness, however, remains 
Indemnities to be received from 
the defeated countries have been relied 
on to liquidate this indebtedness, and 
the government has put in a claim 
against the Central Powers for 60,000,- 
000.000 lire. When it is remembered 
that in any case France will receive 52 
per cent., of whatever payments may 
be inade by Germany it is easy to see 
that this hope is unlikely of realization. 


serious. 


actionary stage of the post-bellum finances 
and economics which has brought about a 
tight money situation, heavy excess of im- 
ports and a depreciation of negotiable se- 
curities and general merchandise. But it is 
a matter for regret that the recent depres- 
sion in financial circles led to exaggerated 
reports in the United States and European 
countries. 

What course the trade situation of this 
country will take in future is difficult to 
guess but it is certain that our economic 
circles have just entered the post-bellum re- 
actionary stage. The government has re- 
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peatedly given warning about the coming 
change in the economic situation, but the 
public at large was dreaming of the con- 
tinuation of prosperous times and the buoy- 
ant business which lasted long since the out- 
break of the-war and was not ready to 
realize the necessity of business curtailment 
and the contraction of credit transactions. 

In the meantime, repeated panics have 
occurred in the stock market since about 
the middle of last April, causing a panicky 
slump in cotton yarn, cotton cloth, rice and 
silk markets, which were considerably dis- 
turbed. The financial circles have since then 
been placed in a state of depression and still 
remain more or less paralyzed. The govern- 
ment, leading bankers and financiers are 
doing their utmost for the relief of the dis- 
turbed financial and economic situation and 
at the same time are taxing their nerves to 
find proper measures for providing against 
any similar occurrence in the future. 

The last financial depression has dealt a 
severe blow to our economic world. This 
must be admitted. But it did not go to the 
length of affecting the stability of our eco- 
nomic world or of checking its future de- 
velopment. The harm done to the economic 
interests will be healed in a not distant fu- 
ture. The blow will, I believe, prove a good 
and timely warning to our manufacturers 
and merchants to arouse them from the idle 
dreams of buoyant business of the past and 


eventually serve to nip in the bud the un- 
sound elements of our economic circles. 

The. future of our national industry calls 
for no pessimism. It is bound to attain 
more development. The present tight money 
should be regarded as a phenomenon re- 
flecting the late financial depression and not 
as its cause which properly speaking, was 
brought about by the unsound and unhealthy 
business boom and unnatural growth of the 
speculative mania consequent upon the sud- 
den increase of demands for goods and 
soaring prices. 

To check the growth of speculative busi- 
ness the Bank of Japan twice increased its 
official rate of interest and discount last 
autumn by way of warning the financial 
circles, but many unsound elements of our 
business circles failed to appreciate the 
warnings of the authorities and continued 
to indulge in business projects of more 
or less speculative character. 

I do not hesitate to say that both the 
government and the Bank of Japan have 
not the least idea of withdrawing the specie 
holdings in the American market on account 
or the recent financial depression because 
we respect the close monetary relations be- 
tween this country and the United States. 

My particular wish is that the United 
States will utilize her resourceful economic 
power to the best advantage for the post- 
bellum economic adjustment and contribute 
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to the solidification and reorganization of the 
world’s economics. ,Japan also wishes to do 
her best for these interests. I hope the 
governments and peoples of the United 
States and Japan will clearly understand 
the financial situations of their respective 
countries and come to realize the great 
importance of their codperation, economic- 
ally and otherwise, at this especially grave 
moment. 
& 


Gold Shipments to Japan 


HE outflow of gold from the United 
States to Japan which amounted to 
about $7,500,000 in the first ten days 
of July, was expected to continue until 
the total of the July engagement 
reached approximately $11,500,000. 
“Neither the Japanese government 
nor the Bank of Japan,” said Akira 
Den, Japanese financial commissioner, 
“has any connection with this gold ex- 
port, which is only the normal exchange 
operation of private banks. At present 
the total reserve held by the government 
of Japan and the Bank of Japan, con- 
sisting of gold reserve at home and cur- 
rent credit abroad, is 1,921,000,000 yen, 
or about $1,000,000,000, and the capa- 
city of the government to hold this 
credit is limited by the condition of the 
Treasury. The government does not buy 
up trade balances in New York from 
Japanese exchange banks, as it did in 
former times. The banks are conse- 
quently compelled to remit the balances 
to Japan, and chose gold export as the 
most businesslike course of remittance 
during a time when high exchange rates 
prevail. Therefore, there is no change 


of gold policy on the part of the Japa- 
nese government and the Bank of 
Japan.” 





Latin America 








U. S. May Supplant German 
Trade 


HE United States, with many new 

commercial facilities growing out 
of the part played by this country in 
the war, may supplant Germany perma- 
nently in serving the South American 
trade. Before the war the United States 
was forging ahead as one of the prin- 
cipal countries serving the Latin-Ameri- 
can markets, despite the lack of mer- 
chant tonnage and other facilities sup- 
plied by foreign commercial interests. 
These facilities are now available and 
a greater flow of commodities between 
the United States and the southern 
countries is a probable result. 

William C. Wells, South American 
trade expert of the Pan-American 
Union, is quoted as follows in the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 


The chief German industries and the ones 
for which she showed the greatest aptitude 
were chemicals, steel and iron, and cotton 
and flax textiles. Latin America produces 
little raw material of consequence to supply 
these industries, and Germany needed Fittie 
Latin-American foodstuffs except coffee and 
cacao. In the leather industry Germany 
was far behind England and both added 


37% 
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together were behind the United States. The 
disproportion in favor of the United States 
was even greater in the rubber industry. 
There were at least six states in the United 
States, any one of which consumed more 
rubber manufactures than the whole German 
Empire manufactured, both for domestic 
consumption and for export. Britons, less 
in number than Germans, were in practical- 
ly ‘every line of activity. Yet there was 
no greater identity of purpose nor vicarious 
association between the British bankers, 
traders and farmers in Latin America than 
between the same classes in England. Each 
in business was for himself. It was_ the 
same with French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Americans. 

Before the war the United States was 
crowding Germany in detail from the Latin 
American market. In 1913 Latin America 
bought $3 worth of goods from the United 
States for every $2 it bought of Germany. 
However, German and English shipping, 
banks and traders handled the American 
products on this market to such an extent 
that it was difficult, without ‘burrowing 
under the surface, to ascertain the true 
facts with regard to the relative importance 
of American trade in that field. 


& 


Peruvian Bank in New Quarters 


ECENTLY the Banco Mercantil 

Americano del Peru at Lima, the 
Peruvian affiliate of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, moved into its 
new enlarged quarters which have been 
under construction for some time. 

The occasion was an important one 
as numerous invitations had been sent 
to the most prominent families of Lima. 
The benediction of the offices of the 
bank was solemnized by the Archbishop 
of Lima. The fiesta or celebration 
which began immediately after the in- 
augural ceremonies prolonged itself late 
into the evening and was generally ac- 
claimed by the participants as one of 
the best affairs of its kind ever held in 
Lima. 

The surprising increase in business of 
this bank which was the first bank 
financed by American capital to open 
offices in Peru, is shown by a compari- 
son of its balances as of December 31, 
1916, and March 31, 1920. The former 
balance sheet showed a total resources 
of £p405,591.6.61 and the latter £p5,- 
021,484.4.69. 
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Shortly after the office in Lima was 
opened it was realized that in order to! 
give adequate banking facilities through- 
out the republic it would be necessary 
to open branches outside of that city. 
The first office to be opened was in Cal- 
lao as it is the most important port of 
Peru and needed special facilities to 

















New Build.ng of Banco Mercantil Americano del 
Peru at Lima 


take care of its trade. Shortly there- 
after an office was opened at Arequipa 
to assist in financing the mineral and 
woolen business of that city. Northern 
Peru was taken into consideration and 
offices in Chiclayo and Trujillo were 
opened. Finally the branch at Puira 
opened its doors to the public. Piura is 
in the center of an important sugar 
growing section. 
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One Bank of Issue for Mexico 


ECISION has been reached to re- 

establish the former National 
Bank of Mexico as the sole bank em- 
powered to issue notes, according to an 
announcement made by provisional 
President de la Huerta. The capital of 
the bank will be fixed at 50,000,000 
pesos but it will be authorized to issue 
notes amounting to 150,000,000 pesos. 
Negotiations for financing the project 
are expected to be opened in the United 
States by a representative of the gov- 
ernment. Banks which have in the past 
been authorized to issue notes will be 
required to redeem their paper within 
ight years and may receive aid from 
ond issues. General Alvarado, Mexican 
minister of finance, will visit the United 
“‘ates shortly to aid in his study of the 
Mexican economic problem. It is denied 
tvat he will seek a loan. 


= 
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An Industrial Credit Bank 


ROYAL decree has been gazetted 

in Spain conceding the right to 
form an industrial credit bank to rep- 
resentatives of 117 banks and financial 
concerns, the object being to assist 
struggling Spanish industries and the 
development of new ones. The govern- 
ment intends in certain cases to exempt 
for a period some lines of business from 
national taxation of profits and from 
stamp duties connected with the forma- 
tion of new companies. Exemption will 
also be given from the payment of im- 
port duties on articles which cannot be 
obtained in Spain and which are indis- 
pensable for the development of such 
concerns. 





Our Own Branches 
MOROCCO —EGYPT 


WE maintain our own com- 
pletely equipped branches 
in Morocco and Egypt. Strate- 
gically located in Alexandria, 
Cairo, Tangiers, and other im- 
portant cities, they are in close 
touch with trade and industry. 
Direct connections with Tunis 
and Algeria. 


The New York Agency will gladly supply 
further information 


Bank of 
British West Africa 


Head Office, London 


New York Office—100 Beaver Street. 
R. R. Appleby and Rowland Smith, Agents, ._. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 
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HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 
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125 Branches and Agencies on the Island 
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The Barcelona Fair 


(CONSIDERABLE attention is being 

directed in Spain to the Barcelona 
Fair, which will take place in that city 
from May 15 to 30, 1921, and which 
in a very practical way will show the 
industrial and commercial vitality and 
growth of Spain. 

According to information just re- 
ceived by the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas from its branch in Barcelona, 
active efforts will be made to secure 
as many American exhibitors as pos- 
sible. The success of the fair is prac- 
tically assured due to the hearty co-op- 
eration which it has received from the 
various Chambers of Commerce, from 
the patronage of his Majesty, King 
Alfonso XIII and from many of the 
most influential persons in Spanish life. 

The classification of the lines which 
will be exhibited in the fair are as fol- 
lows: Agriculture, floriculture, cultiva- 
tion of trees, forestry, game and grain 
products, also fishery, foodstuffs, medi- 
eine, surgery, hygiene, chemical indus- 


try in general, mines, metallurgy, mech- 
anical products in general, literature, 
arts, sciences, engineering, transporta- 
tion, touring, electricity, sports, con- 
struction, decoration, weaving material, 
textile industry, dress and fashion, fine 
arts and industries pertaining to such, 
diverse industries such as paper, cut- 
lery, gold, silver, jewelry, watches, 
leather goods, hardware, brushes, 
leather ornaments, toys, rubber goods, 
etc., miscellaneous industries and manu- 
factures not mentioned heretofore. 





Cuba 








Economic Conditions in Cuba 


By J. N. O’Connor 


N considering the present economic 
conditious in Cuba, the word “pros- 
perity” is the first to suggest itself. 
This, happily, is not a new phase of 
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The contributor of the monthly letter on eco- 
nomic conditions in Cuba, is a gentleman of 
nearly twenty years’ residence in that country, 
during which time he has been connected with 
some of the most important banking institutions 
in Havana, He has devoted considerable study to 
the foreign banking and commercial activities 
and possibilities of the Republic of Cuba, and 
to the local conditions which govern and in- 
fluence its economic life and progress, Mr. 
O'Connor is at present connected with the Banco 
Nacional de Comercio, Cuba and O'Reilly 
Streets, Havana, Cuba. 





the situation in Cuba, as the country has 
been progressively prosperous ever 
since the American intervention in the 
years 1898-1902; and the stability of 
its banking institutions, the general 
high credit standing and reliability of 
its commercial classes and the produc- 
ing potentiality of its agriculture have 
since then continued to constitute the 
stable foundation of its present pheno- 
menal economic situation. 

It must be borne in mind that al- 
though the plethoric increase in the ma- 
terial wealth of the country since the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 is largely 
the result of a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances, which have been fully 
taken advantage of by the foresight, 
ability and energy of the financial, com- 
mercial and agricultural interests, the 
conditions prevailing at present are 
fundamentally due to exactly the same 
underlying causes to which are attrib- 
utable the progressive prosperity which 
the Republic enjoyed from the time of 
its establishment up to that period. 
Whilst this consideration would seem 
at first sight to imply a disparagement 


of the present extraordinary prosperity 
of Cuba as prima facie evidence upon 
which to base a judgment for the future, 
a more mature deliberation will lead to 
the conclusion that the great impetus 
given to agriculture and commerce, and 
the material wealth accrued on account 
of the abnormal price obtained for 
sugar during the last few years, form 
an added increment to the favorable 
fundamental basis previously existing, 
and will contribute to the continuity of 
the economic development of the Repub- 
lic, on possibly a slower, but not less 
stable, ratio of progression, even after 
the cessation of the abnormal circum- 
stances which have of recent years been 
so advantageous to the country. 

The increase of available financial 
resources within the last few years has 
naturally been reflected to a certain ex- 
tent in an increased demand for luxur- 
ies, accompanied by somewhat lavish 
expenditure ; but by far the greater part 
of the surplus has been re-invested in 
the preparation of increased acreage for 
the cultivation of sugar cane, in more 
extensive plantings, in new and im- 
proved sugar machinery, in new indus- 
trial enterprises and in other ways 
which will trend to the increase of the 
producing and earning capacity of the 
nation. A satisfactory factor to be 
taken into consideration is that the re- 
cent economic development in Cuba 
bears the hall mark of “production.” 

A serious handicap to the activities of 
the country is the shortage of labor, 
which is a chronic condition in Cuba. 
The deficiency, however, has been less 
severely felt in the country districts 
than in the centers of population, as 
the phenomenally high price of sugar 
enabled the planters and grinders to pay 
high rate of wages. 

Labor unrest, strikes and threatened 
strikes have exercised an untoward in- 
fluence. Dissensions between capital 
and labor, causing a suspension or par- 
tial suspension of work, combined with 
the fact that the available storage fa- 
cilities are altogether inadequate to 
handle the present large volume of ex- 
port and import trade, has resulted in 
a congestion of shipping and freight in 
all the principal ports of the island 
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which is causing great concern to the 
commercial and agricultural interests. 

The general outlook for the future is 
favorable, and indications point to a 
continuance of the state of general well- 
being at present existing. 
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Record Prices of Cuban Crops 


UBA’S main products are sugar 

and tobacco. Of the former this 
country now produces each year almost 
one-quarter of the world’s supply, the 
Cuban crop increasing from an average 
of about 1,700,000 tons for the years 
1905-1913, to 4,000,000 tons in 1918- 
1919. The production during the sugar 
year now ending will be below this latter 
figure on account of unfavorable 
weather conditions. High prices for raw 
sugar will make the value of this sugar 
about $700,000,000, an unprecedented 
figure. Cuban tobacco is of high quality 
and the crop this year will realize ap- 
proximately $65,000,000. | 





National Bank of Cuba 


HE NATIONAL BANK OF 

CUBA, which has over 140 
branches and agencies in Cuba, shows 
in its statement of June 30, total re- 
sources of $238,809,410.20, and de- 
posits of $194,506,647.56. The com- 
plete statement follows: 


ASSETS 
‘ash : 
In Vaults ....$40,675,390.31 
Due from Banks 
and Bankers 31,307,945.74 
Remittances in 
Transit . 18,992,290.68 
— — $90,975,626.73 
jonds and Stocks: 
Government 
Bonds 
City of Havana 
Bonds 
Other Bonds .. 
Stocks 


$3,142,173.50 


462,315.74 
353,814.01 
123,403.28 


Time Bills, 
113,902.091.27 
2,093,919.70 
392,374.13 
6,959,986.94 
20,403,704.90 


4,081,706.423 


Loans, Discounts, 


Sundry Accounts 

Customers’ Liabilities 

Securities’ on Deposit 
eee ere ry ere re $238,809.410.20 
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LIABILITIES 


$5,000,000.00 

9,000,000.00 

1,447,220.18 
————_—— $15 ,447,220.18 
20,403,704.90 
1,381,850.62 
110,000.00 


6,959,986.94 
194,506,647.56 


$238,809,410.20 


*Deduct $300,000.00 for the semi-annual divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., payable July 1, 1920. 


Capital 
Surplus 
*Undivided Profits 


Deposits (Securities) 

Due to Banks and Bankers.... 

Pension Fund for Employees. . 

Acceptances and _ Letters 
Credit 

Deposits 


The National Bank of Cuba is the 
sole depositary and fiscal agent of the 
Government of Cuba. Associated with 
the National Bank of Cuba is the Bank 
of Cuba in New York, which is or- 
ganized under New York State banking 
laws. W. A. Merchant is president of 
both institutions but make his head- 
quarters in Havana. John T. Monahan 
is executive vice-president of the New 
York affiliation and takes active charge 
of the New York business of both banks. 
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Financial Situation in Hungary 


HUNGARY is beginning to restore 

the state finances and improve the 
currency, according to advices from 
Budapest. A levy on capital is expected 
to be made to help meet the enormous 
deficit which cannot be paid by the 


highest possible taxation. England, 
France and Italy are competing for 
business in Hungary. Italians have 
founded the “‘Foresta,” which succeeded 
to the Hungarian Timber Bank Com- 
pany in the forest business on the de- 
tached territories of the late Hungary. 
An Italian financial syndicate has also 
founded the Hungarian-Italian Bank. 
The English have financed the British 
Hungarian Bank and the Anglo-Danub- 
ian Association, Limited, while the 
Credit Lyonnais has bought the shares 
of the Hungarian Credit Bank. Hun- 
garian business, heretofore largely free 
from foreign influences, will be carried 
on in future to a great extent by such 
interests. 
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Americans Into Austrian Bank 


UHN, LOEB & CO. and the 

Guaranty Trust Company have ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the 
Austrian Creditanstalt, of Vienna, 
the leading industrial and commer- 
cial bank in the states which for- 
merly comprised the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire. A report from Vienna is 
to the effect that the interest of the two 
American banking firms amounts to 
40,000,000 crowns. This was not con- 
firmed. The American banks are to be 
represented on the board of directors of 
the Austrian bank. 

The purchase of. this stock is ex- 
pected to result in greater trade activi- 
ties between the United States and 
Southeastern Europe. It is known that 
there have been many applications by 
American exporters for financial ac- 
commodation on consignments of goods 
destined for that part of the continent, 
but much of this business has been in- 
capable of materialization because of the 
lack of banking facilities. 

In commenting on the purchase, the 
Vienna correspondent of the Manches- 
ter Guardian wrote in part: 


The most important feature of this parti- 
cipation of American capital in Austrian 
banking is the creation of a constant link 
between America and Austria. This link 
goes through Germany, because Mr. War- 
burg has already established a working base 
in Hamburg. Both the Hamburg and 
Viennese organizations purpose financing 
overseas traffic, especially the imports of raw 
materials, which are to be paid for by a 
percentage of Austria’s production of manu- 
factured goods. 
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Trade Opportunity in Greece 


MERICAN business men are 

throwing away unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for the development of our 
world trade by recklessness in handling 
new customers who have been forced to 
buy in our markets because of war con- 
ditions, according to Theodore S. Pal- 
las, assistant manager of the foreign 
department of the Great Lakes Trust 
Company, upon his return to Chicago 
after spending five months in the making 




















Resources 
Loans and Discounts............. $310,802,658.54 


U. < _ ertificates of Indebted- 
° 1,534,939 .35 


16,030,423.21 
6,000,000,00 
1,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


ther Bonds and ‘See urities 
U.S. Bonds Borrowed 

Stock, Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House, ............. ..... 


Cash, Exchanges and due 
from Federal Reserve Bank 

Due from Banks and Bankers 

Interest Accrued 

Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances. 


127,405,975.91 
6,824,708.06 
859,082.48 


$552,743,132.49 | 
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- & Bonds Borrow o. 

a deca with Federal 

Reserve Ba 
Reserved for Taxes, etc. 
Dividend Payable July 1, 

1920. 


25,000,000.00 
6,533, 152.05 
370,448,229.32 
6,000,000.00 


29,926, 150.00 
3,390,674.03 


750,000.00 


Unearned Discount 2,520,143.01 


| Letters of Credit and Ac- 


81,863,635.03 
1,311,149.05 


$552,743,132.49 
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of a survey of business conditions in 


Greece. 


Those who have not studied the situation 
have no comprehension of the wonderful 
trade opportunities which Greece offers to 
us today nor of the manner in which that 
opportunity is being abused by profiteering 
commission men. Greece is in splendid con- 
dition; the banks are strong, individuals are 
rich and trading firms are prosperous. The 
Greeks have cash with which to pay their 
bills and circumstances force them to buy 
of us, yet New York commission men who 
have handled the bulk of our shipments to 
Greece since the early war days have treated 
Greek customers so shabbily and robbed 
them so shamelessly that we face the possi- 
bility of losing this business as soon as 
the Greeks can find someone else to supply 
their wants. In the seven years prior to 
1913, the United States furnished but 3 per 
cent. of the imports of Greece. In 1916 
this country furnished 59 per cent. of Greek 
imports and until the foreign exchange situ- 
ation began hampering trade so seriously 
six months ago, the United States was ship- 
Ping 90 per cent. of all the foreign mer- 
chandise received in Greece outside of tex- 
tiles bought in England. 





Germany 








The Financial Situation 


N official report to the British gov- 
ernment analyzing the German 


A 


financial situation, enumerates the fol- 
lowing as causes of the depressed money 
conditions existing since the end of the 
war: 


The destruction of German credit owing 
to loss of the war and to subsequent political 
unrest. 

Germany’s inability, owing to the absence 
of raw material and fuel to manufacture 
goods and to re-establish her trade balance 
by export. 

The inflation of currency in order to 
meet ever-increasing expenditure for which 
there is no adequate revenue. 

The uncertainty as to _Germany’s financial 
obligations that may arise out of the peace 
treaty. 

The open frontier in the West through 
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THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


[At par of exchange) 





HE BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO an- 
nounces the opening of its New York Agency in the 
Singer Building, 93 Liberty Street, near Broadway. This 
agency makes readily available to American merchants, 
manufacturers and bankers the exceptionally broad facili- 
ties of a semi-governmental institution established for 
more than half a century, with total resources of more 
than $1,159,000,000 (2\.}85.°5) and maintaining 70 branch 
offices in Portugal, Brazil, East and West Africa, India, 
the Far East, London and Paris. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered 


BANCO: NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 
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Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 


























Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


CAPITAL (Authorized) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND - 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 
FOLLETT HOLT. Esq., M. Inst. C.E 
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LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: 


Montevideo. 
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Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 
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which unnecessary goods are said to have 
entered and marks to have left the country. 

Further financial troubles are in store 
for Germany as a consequence of the 
new tax laws designed to meet the in- 
creased expenses of the country, accord- 
ing to the report, which says: 


The majority of Germans including bank- 
ers believe that the lev’ on capital and the 
higher rates of the income tax will meet 
with insuperable difficulties of collection, 
owing to the unsettling effect they are bound 
to produce on industrial and private life, 
and that they will have to be considerably 
modified, thus making the present estimates 
based on them illusory. 


The statement is made in the report 
that the demands made upon Germany 
by the peace treaty can be satisfied only 
by the fruits of German labor. And 
yet the low exchange rates prevent her 
from putchasing food and raw materials 
and without these she cannot manufac- 
ture for export and improve her ex- 
change. Measures recommended in the 
report for relief were: 


Consolidation of German money abroad, 
estimated at 7,000,000 marks. 
Taxation to reduce the inflation of 
rency. 
The granting to Germany of long credits. 


cur- 





Switzerland 





Loan Subscribed in Two Days 


THE $25,000,000 bond issue for the 
Government of. Switerland which 
was offered to the public in this coun- 
try last month was fully subscribed as 
quickly as was the Belgian loan. Bank- 
ers, despite the interest rate of 8 per 
cent. were surprised when it was an- 
nounced at the end of two days that 
the issue was taken. Conditions for for- 
eign financing as a result are regarded 
as more favorable than had been be- 
lieved to be the case. 
The possibility of a French loan in 
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BRANCHES 
New Or.eANS 

732 Gravier Street 
Paris OFFIce 

11 bis, Boul. Haussmann 
Maprip 
Gran Via 14 
BaRCELONA 

Rambla de los 

Estudios-Canuda 2 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


COLOMBIA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota Barranquilla 
Cartagena Medellin 
Cali Girardot Manizales 
Honda Armenia 
Bucaramanga Ciicuta 
PERU 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DEL 


PERU 
Lima Arequipa Chiclayo 
Callao Piura Trujillo 
VENEZUELA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
CARACAS 
Caracas La Guayra 
Maracaibo Puerto Cabello 
BRAZIL 
AMERICAN MERCANTILE 
BANK OF BRAZIL 
Para Pernambuco 


NICARAGUA 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
NICARAGUA 
Managua __ Bluefields 
Leén Granada 
CUBA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
AMERICANO DE 
CUBA 
Havana Ciego de Avila 
COSTA RICA 
BANCO MERCANTIL 
DE COSTA RICA 
San José 
HONDURAS 
BANCO ATLANTIDA 
La Ceiba Tegucigalpa 
San Pedro Sula 


Puerto Cortéz 








<lmerican interests in Spain are 
served by branches of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas 
in Madrid and Barcelona. 


Latin American Commerce with 
Spain has been built on foundations 
which have endured for centuries. 
Realizing the importance of this 
commerce? to the countries served 
by its affiliates, the Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas established bank- 
ing connections in Spain. Branch 
offices were opened first in Barce- 
lona and later in Madrid. From 
their inception they have greatly 
facilitated. closer financial and com- 
mercial relations between Spain and 
Hispano-America. 

As the Barcelona office was the first 
branch of an American bank to be 
established in Spain, it immediately 
assumed an important role in financ- 
ing trade between the United States 
and that country. The United States 
Government realized the importance 
of this connection and appointed the 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas its 
Depositary in Spain. 

American business with Spain is be- 
coming increasingly important. The 
financing of this business needs an 
American banking connection which 
has relationship with both Spain and 
Latin America. The Mercantile Bank 
of the Americas fulfills this need. 


Our booklet will be sent on request 


MERCANTILE BANK 
OF THE AMERICAS 


An American Bank for Foreign Trade 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 


Surplus over Liabilities 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 


Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YorRKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, O_pHaM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocHpaLe, STOCKPORT, HaLi- 
Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 
($5=£) 
$12,500,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


. _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 





the fall is being discussed. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that Switzer- 
land and Belgium rank among the most 
favored nations in the American market 
and that even they had to pay high 
for accommodations. 

The proceeds of the Swiss loan will 
be expended in this country as part of 
a program for the gradual electrification 
of the government railway system of 
Switzerland. The issue is for twenty 
years and may be redeemed in the open 
market at 105 and accrued interest. 


& 


Revision of Monetary Conven- 
tion 


HE Monetary Convention of the 
Latin Union which was established 
in 1885, has recently been revised by 
conferences held at Berne, Switzerland. 
Rather sweeping changes suggested by 
the Swiss delegation were voted down. 


The revised convention provides that 
the French and Swiss governments shall 
each withdraw from circulation on their 
respective territories all silver coins of 
the other country of the values of 2 
francs 1 franc and 50 and 20 centimes ; 
that such coins are to be no longer re- 
ceived in public payment when three 
months have elapsed from the entry into 
force of the convention; that the coins 
so withdrawn are to be put at the dis- 
posal of the state of their origin. 

Switzerland is to have the right of 
increasing the contingent of small silver 
coin per head of its population from 16 
to 28 francs and may reserve the quan- 
tity of French coin she judges indis- 
pensable for her own needs from the 
amount by which the French coin in 
Switzerland exceeds the amount of 
Swiss coin in France. So long as each 
country refuses to accept the coin of 
the other in public payment each coun- 
try may also interdict the importation 
of the other’s coin. 

The governments of the contracting 
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countries also agree to take measures to 
prevent the clandestine melting-up of 
coin emanating from countries belong- 
ing to the union. The convention also 
provides that Belgium may issue certain 
coins for exclusive use in the Congo. 





Canada 











The General Situation 


HE financing of the crop, particu- 

larly Western wheat, is command- 
ing the attention of the banking 
community. The banks have for some 
time been concentrating their resources 
to this end and there is no doubt of 
their ability to meet the demands upon 
them—‘“ we have to meet them,” as the 
head of one of the big banks puts it— 
but with credit still in a state of infla- 
tion throughout the leading commercial 
nations, and a tendency towards read- 
justment noted in many prices of com- 
modities and particularly in relation to 
wheat itself, there arises the question 
as to what extent loans for trade and 
commerce will have to be curtailed. 

As long ago as April, the Canadian 
Bankers Association adopted a_ policy 
of curtailment of commercial credits for 
all but essentially productive loans. 
This followed an expansion of $65,000,- 
000 in current loans by Canadian banks 
in the month of March alone. The rate 
of expansion markedly checked 
during April and May, as indicated by 
the bank returns, but during June there 
was an increase of $16,000,000, reflect- 
ing increased demands for commercial, 
industrial and agricultural purposes. 

The policy of the banks is to check 
speculation in the carrying trades and 
to encourage production to the fullest 
possible limits, this in recognition of 
the fact that the present situation is 
one of relative shortage of goods and 
commodities which can best be adjusted 
by maintained or increased production 
with curtailed consumption; this would 
result from closer terms by the banks 


was 
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to wholesalers which would be reflected 
through the trades down to the con- 
sumer. However, the impossibility of 
going as far in this direction as would 
seem desirable for the good of the gen- 
eral financial and business situation has 
been found in the partial demoralization 
of transportation service which in 
Canada is almost as serious as it is in 
the United States. 

The fact that the inabilitv of the 
railroads to keep pace with trade and 
commerce in the movement of goods so 
soon reflects upon the general business 
situation through the clogging of finan- 
cial facilities as well as in the actual 
holding up of supplies is a remarkable 
indication of the importance of trans- 
portation efficiency. This is a point 
which must be considered in relation to 
the whole ouestion of the treatment of 
the railroads in regard to rates and 
other matters both in Canada and the 
United States. In this country the fact 
that the Grand Trunk and Canadian 
Northern are now being consolidated 
into one big government-owned system 
in competition with the C P R, puts 
an interesting complication on the whole 
matter, especially when it is considered 
that the government reads lost millions 
last vear and the C P R continued to 
make fair profits. The question natural- 
ly arises as to whether eoual advances 
should be allowed and politicians dis- 
cuss means of taxation so that the bene- 
fits given to the public system can be 
kept from that in private hands. From 
the standpoint of trade and commerce 
the first consideration is efficient service 
and a willingness is being shown by 
those directly affected to pay rates ne- 
cessary to provide such service. Any 
discrimination, it is argued from this 
standpoint, would mean reducing the 
efficiency of the C P R to that of the 
government roads rather than the im- 
provement of the former to the high 
standard of the latter. 

Under such conditions, therefore, the 
banks are watching the situation close- 
ly and are advising customers generally 
to reduce their obligations to the lowest 
pessible basis without interfering with 
production but they have to face the 
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problem that with the delays in trans- 
portation the financial requirements 
throughout the carrying trade are great- 
ly increased by the necessity for 
financing larger stocks in order to keep 
up to current trade requirements. Then 
again there are the larger requirements 
of the manufacturers for the same rea- 
son. In the lumber trade for instance 
it is almost impossible to secure cars for 
shipment. This affects the mills and 
the attendant trades. Loans in this and 
similar lines are’ not being met on 
schedule on account of the impossibility 
of making deliveries and unlooked for 
renewals have to be made. 

The extended credit position as re- 
flected by current loans in the bank 
statement is not only indicated by the 
increase of $16,000,000 in current loans 
during June but also by the fact that 
at the end of that month the total for 
such loans amounted to $1,365,000,000 
out of gross assets of $3,000,000,000, 
the increase of loans during the year 
was $321,000,000. This increase was 
made possible largely as the result of 


savings deposits which were $104,000,- 
000 higher than that of a year before 
at $1,243,000,000—but considerably be- 
low the total of current credits. At 
the. same time there was an increase in 
foreign savings deposits of $120,000,- 
000 to a total of $360,000,000. It will 
thus be seen that the foreign activities 
of the Canadian banks during the year 
—and these activities have been a 
marked development—have resulted in 
a large increase in available funds, a 
fact which is particularly emphasized 
when it is pointed out that of the $360,- 
000,000 on deposit for foreign account 
only $184,000,000 has been extended 
on loans. It is indicated that about 
$50,000,000 of increased foreign de- 
posits during the year have been made 
available to Canadian borrowers. 
Altered conditions as regards nation- 
al finance are indicated by the fact that 
whereas a year ago the advances on 
treasury notes by the banks totalled 
about $100,000,000 during the month, 
there was a slight reduction during 
June of this year, and at the same time 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 
modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu- 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 
Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 
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Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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the banks were able to reduce their ob- 
ligations to the government by $32,000,- 
000. The holdings of dominion and 
provincial government securities now 
amount to $117,500,000, while bank 
obligations to the government are 
$184,000,000. 

Commencing on the first of August 
the Canadian banks began to pour a 
stream of new money into Western 
Canada which was estimated to amount 
to around $40,000,000. In addition 
about $2,500,000 was distributed in 
Ontario. This represented the returns 
to wheat growers under the participa- 
tion certificates of the Wheat Board, 
that is in addition to the fixed price 
paid by the government on the delivery 
of the wheat. The distribution was 30 
cents per bushel and it is anticipated 
that there will be an additional 10 cents 
per bushel when the situation is finally 
cleared up. 

The banks handled this distribution 
most expeditiously through the opera- 
tion of endorsing payment on the cer- 
tificates after presentation. It was an- 
other case in which the advantage of 
the branch bank system over the great 
sparsely settled area of Western Canada 
was proven. 

Out of a marketable crop of some 
160,000.000 bushels of wheat in Wes- 
tern Canada it is estimated that about 
140,000,000 bushels were handled by 
the Wheat Board, which gives an in- 
dication of the extent to which the Wes- 
tern Canadian farmer is able to market 
his vield and the necessity of the banks 
for being able to supply large funds to 
get the crop to market following the 
harvest season. However, if fair trans- 
portation service can be secured the 
financial difficulties are not very great 
because the security is very satisfactory 
and ready marketability assured. The 
only thing to be feared is a break in 
the market which may cause farmers 
to hold their stocks and to make a de- 
mand on the government for a resump- 
tion of control of the wheat market— 
a course which is permitted under exist- 
ing legislation but which is not proposed 
by the government so long as other na- 
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tions permit the natural operation of 
the laws of supply and demand. 

The influence of Canadian banking 
and finance.in the United States is 
further evident since it became known 
that the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
is one of a group of influential bank- 
ing institutions associated in the or- 
ganization of the First Federal Foreign 
Banking Association under the Edge 
law. 

This latest international affiliation 
upon the part of Canadian bankers is 
of the utmost significance. Every 
month seems to bring an important an- 
nouncement indicating the further ex- 
tension of Canadian banking activities 
abroad; so much so that bankers them- 
selves have rather ceased to marvel at 
the seeming aggressiveness displayed by 
their fellows. It was not so at all before 
the war. But Canada’s greatly extend- 
ed industrial fabric developed with the 
vast requirements of the war has 
brought about the need for continually 
developing banking facilities. 

It is patent that the bankers are 
alive to the necessities for further credit 
extensions as Canada expands her busi- 
ness into foreign markets. 


& 


Aird Vice-President 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 

tors of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce the general manager, Sir John 
Aird, was elected vice-president and 
general manager, and Rt. Hon. Sir 
Thomas White, K.C.M.G., was also 
elected vice-president. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, K.B.E., of Rio de Janeiro, 
president of the Brazilian Traction 
Light and Power Company, Limited, 
was elected a director. 


& 


Great West Bank 


HE following have been elected pro- 
visional directors of the new Great 
West Bank: Ald. L. K. McInnis, mil- 


lionaire farmer and financier, chairman; 
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I:x-Mayor Henry Black, secretary; D. 
W. A. Thomson, Geo. Speer, undertaker, 
Hugh Armour, meat packer; J. A. Shep- 
pard, A. Del Garno and F. S. Wilbur. 
McInnis, Black, Thomson, Speer and 
Armour are Regina men. Application 
has been made to the local government 
board for authorization to dispose of a 
capital stock of $5,000,000. It is plan- 
ned to have the new bank commence 
business this year. 


co 


The Home Bank of Canada 


HE fifteenth annual report of the 

board of directors of The Home 
Bank of Canada, Toronto, to the share- 
holders June 29, shows the net profits 
for the year ending May 31, after mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, rebate of interest on unmatured 
bills under discount, cost of manage- 
ment, etc., to have been $268,894.95. 
This, added to $158,348.98 brought 
forward from last year, together with 
premium received on stock $3,787.92, 
makes a total sum of $431,031.85, ap- 
portioned as follows: 


Four quarterly dividends at the 
rate of 6% per annum...... $117,236.89 

Government War Tax on Note 
Circulation Eeoseae 

Reserved for Dominion Govern- 
ment Income War Tax...... 

Reserved for adjustment of ex- 
change rates on British and 
Foreign balances, and securi- 
ties 

Written off Bank Premises Ac- 
count 

Donations to Patriotic and other 
POMGS ..... 

Transferred to Reserve Fund... 

Balance carried forward 


19,535.36 


5,510.61 


25,000.00 
15,000.00 


1,875.00 
100,000.00 
146,873.99 


$431,031.85 


During the vear six branches and 
three sub-branches were opened in On- 
tario, two branches and one sub-branch 
in Manitoba and two sub-branches in 
Saskatchewan. The dividend rate on 
September 1 last was raised from 5 to 
6 per cent 
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Bank of Hamilton Bonus 


OLLOWING closely upon the re- 

cent action of the Bank of Hamil- 
ton in presenting each member of its 
staff of more than one year’s service 
with a Life Insurance Policy, paid for 
by the bank, under the Group Insurance 
Plan, it is announced that a bonus to 
the shareholders of one-half of one per 
cent. has been declared to be paid on 
the Ist September next, this being in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of three per cent., also payable 
on that date. 





Scandinavia 











A Successful Banking Year 


HE analysis of the 1919 reports of 

the leading Scandinavian banks 
indicates that a majority had a very 
successful year. The Stockholms Ens- 
kilda Bank increased its surplus from 
kr. 8,842,804 to kr. 11,180,760, its time 
and savings deposits from kr. 145,602,- 
051 to kr. 158,942,562 and its demand 
deposits and current accounts from kr. 
147,587,242 to kr. 183,720,092. The 
Privatbanken i Kjobenhavns increased 
its surplus from kr. 9,775,000 to kr. 11,- 
924,000, and its demand deposits and 
current accounts from kr. 475,645,000 
to kr. 503,325,000. In 1918 this bank 
raised its dividend from 10 per cent. 
to 12 per cent. and the latter rate was 
continued in 1919. Its capital stock is 
now kr. 60,000,000. 


& 


Copenhagen Bank Expands 


"THE Kjobenhavns Handelsbank of 

Copenhagen, Denmark, last year 
raised its share capital from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 kronen, its reserves from 
17,000,000 to 25,000,000 kronen and its 
surplus from about 14,000,000 to 16. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 
ELISEO SENDRES, President 


RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 


Capital fully paid-up 


Reserve Funds - . . 


| Transacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


- (pesos) 6,750,000.00 
4,250,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the |} 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


i London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! 

Bank 


New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 
Trust Co. 


408,000. Its dividend in 1919 was 12 
per cent. In the last three years the 
share capital and reserves of this in- 
stitution have increased from 53,700,- 
000 to 75,000,000 kronen. 


& 


Cautious Swedish Credit Policy 


THE Riksbanken (National Bank of 

Sweden) recently issued a state- 
ment to all banks which use that insti- 
tution for rediscount recommending that 
greater caution be exercised in granting 
credits, according to an announcement 
of the Liberty National Bank, New 
York. The policy of the Riksbanken is 
somewhat similar to that recently taken 
by the Federal Reserve Board of this 
country. The understanding by the 
bans is that the order means they are 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. | 

Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! |} 
Bank } 

Japan: Yokohama specie Bank, Ltd., Bank 
Saas Ltd., and Sumitome Bank, 

td, 


not to supply funds for the following 
subjects: Speculation in securities, sup- 
port to industrial undertakings which 
can wait without any great disadvan- 
tage, new industrial schemes, railroads 
and purchases of boats from abroad. 
The other Swedish banks have an- 
nounced they would co-operate to the 
fullest extent possible. 


a 


Bergens Kreditbank 


HE Bergens Kreditbank, Bergen, 

Norway, last year realized net prof- 
its of 7,400,000 kronen and paid a 
regular dividend of 10 per cent. De- 
posits increased 24,000,000 kronen and 
were above 250,000,000 kronen at the 
end of the year, with total resources 
amounting to 348,300,000 kronen. 
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Rordish Bankinstitut 


Christiania, Norway 


International Banking Notes 


Edward C. Reynolds, general manager 
of the National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, has been appointed manager di- 
rector of the bank. He will continue also 
in his position as general manager. 


~{} 
“v 


The directors of the London Joint City 
& Midland Bank, Limited, announce an 
interim dividend for the last half year at 
the rate of 18 per cent. per annum less 
income tax, payable on the 15th instant. 
The dividend for the corresponding period 
last year was at the same rate. 


—_o——___— 





The Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, has opened a new office in London, 
in the West End, at 50 Pall Mall. This 
will take the place of the office opened 
during the war at 5 Lower Grosvenor 
Place. The new quarters occupy two floors 
of a modern building and provide complete 
banking facilities. This bank will open a 
branch office in Constantinople about Sep- 
tember 1, with Sigmund Metz as manager, 
Peter Solari, assistant manager, and 
Richard Schellens, secretary. A temporary 
office also has been opened in Antwerp at 
the exhibition grounds where the Olympic 
games are being held. 


o~ 
oO 





At the one hundred and _ fifty-seventh 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
the Western Australian Bank, Sir E. H. 
Wittencom, chairman of directors, presid- 
ing, the following statement was presented 
as part of the report for the half-year 
ended March 29, 1920: 

The net profit, after providing for bad 
and doubtful debts, for rebate on discounted 
bills current, for interest on deposits and 
for all expenses of management is £30,535 


Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 


LL * | 


12s 6d., which, with the balance of £32,970 
18s 6d. from the previous half-year, makes 
£63,506 11s. From this the directors have 
resolved to pay a dividend of £1 per share, 
free of dividend duty, absorbing £25,000; 
and to carry forward £38,506 lls. The 
reserve fund now amounts to £700,000, and 
reserved profits to £38,506 lls. or a total 
of £738,506 lls. The dividend, free of divi- 
dend duty, was made payable at the head 
office on May 6. During the half-year 
sub-branches of Perth and Merredin have 
been opened at Armadale and Nungarin re- 
spectively. The net profits had been more 
than maintained and the amount carried 
forward showed an increase of £5,536 over 
the figures for September, 1919. Deposits 
showed an increase of £462,000 over the 
figures for March, 1919, and of £478,000 
over those of September last. 
Oo —_— 

The annual report of the National Bank 
of South Africa, according to R. E. 
Saunders, New York agent, presented at 
the recent annual meeting held at Pretoria, 
showed paid up capital of £2,965,000 de- 
posits of £61,323,000, notes in circulation, 
£4,327,000, cash assets, £13,761,000, invest- 
ments, £12,185,000, and bills, discounted, 
loans, etc., £32,961,000. 


o—- 


Word has been received in the United 
States of the amalgamation of the National 
Bank fur Deutschland, of Berlin, and the 
Deutsche National Bank of Bremen. The 
share capital has been increased 18,000,000 
marks, making the capital of the combined 
institutions 150,000,000 marks. This is the 
second recent German banking merger, the 
other being the amalgamation of the Ber- 
liner Handelsgesellschaft and William Ro- 
senheim & Co., a leading private banking 
house of Berlin. The feeling among bank- 
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Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken 
The Swedish Bank of Commerce 


Heap Office: Stockholm 
Cable Address: ** HANDELSBANK” 


With 254 branches throughout Sweden this bank is fully equipped to handle 
the Swedish business of American banks 


. Kr. 80,708,600 
. Kr. 100,268,609 
Kr. 1,501,601,560 























ers is that the larger units resulting from 
mergers will be better able to represent 
Germany in her future financial and com- 
mercial relations. 


o 
_— 


A Bulgarian financial mission is to visit 
the United States in the near future. It 
will comprise deputies from all parties ex- 
cept the Communists, and will be headed 
by Minister of Finance Daskaloff and in- 
clude in its membership M. Liaptchifi, prom- 
inent Bulgarian financier and formerly 
minister of finance. 


oO 
_— 








The board of directors of the Swiss Bank 
Corporation on June 28, elected Leopold 
Dubois, chairman of the bank, to succeed 
the late A. Simonius-Blumer. Mr. Dubois 
formerly was delegate of the board. F. 
Zahn-Geigy will continue as first vice-chair- 
man and Charles Schlumberger-Vischer was 
elected second vice-chairman. As attorneys 
for the Zurich office of the bank the di- 
rectors appointed Oscar Muller, Gotthilf 
Pfister, Paul Sigg and Max Probst; and for 
the St. Gall office, Oscar Graf and Emile 
Sameli. 

i” 


The statement of Barclays Bank as of 
June 30, shows deposits of £314,000,000, 
representing an increase from £256,000,000 
at the end of December and £281,000,000 at 
the end of June a year ago. Loans were 
reported of £153,000,000, compared with 
£130,000,000 last December, and £94,000,- 
000 in June, 1919. 


o 
vO 





Baron Takahashi, minister of finance of 
Japan, announced recently in the House 
of Peers, that a loan of 100,000,000 yen 
(about $50,000,000) for the South Manchu- 
rian Railroad, probably would be floated 
in the United States in the near future. 


Lord Inchcape, speaking at the first 
meeting of the Peninsular & Oriental Bank, 
announced that branches would be opened 
soon, including possibly Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Karachi. 


fat 
“UV 


M. Parmentier, one of the specialists of 
the French Ministry of Finance, is the 
expert who will come to the United States 
in connection with the repayment of the 
French part of the Anglo-French loan of 
$500,000,000. 





oO 





The prosperity of Cuba is reflected in 
the report of the Banco Espanol de la 
Isla de Cuba for the first six months of 


1920. This bank, the oldest credit institu- 
tion in Cuba, shows profits of $2,013,486.28 
and $1,500,000 put into reserve. The pres- 
ent capital is $8,000,000 and reserve $5,500,- 
000. The balance sheet shows the deposit 
account to be $112,126,786.12 and stocks 
deposited $51,839,432.50. The total of assets 
and liabilities is given as $178,466,401.63. 
Banco Espanol de la Isla de Cuba was 
established in 1856 and has forty-one 
branches in Cuba. 

scarica cil panera 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 44 

Pine Street, New York, announces the 
opening of a branch of its affiliated bank, 
the Banco Mercantil Americano de Caracas, 
at Valencia, Venezuela. 

——- 0 


The banking department of New York 
state has approved an increase of the 
capital stock of the Italian Discount and 
Trust Company, New York City, from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 





Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Co., Societ- 
ate Anonima of Bucharest, Rumania, has 
been given a license by the state banking 
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department of New York to establish an 
agency at 52 Broadway, New York City. 


—Q—___— 


According to advices just received, the 
Andresens Bank of Christiania, Norway, 
increased its net profits in 1919 to 8,000,000 
kronor, as against 6,200,000 kronor in 1918. 
Since 1907 its deposits have increased over 
30 per cent. and its reserves have increased 
about 80 per cent. The bank last year paid 
a regular dividend of 15 per cent. and an 
extra of 5 per cent. 


— —_—o-——— - 


R. R. Appleby, New York agent of the 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., has re- 
ceived cable advice from the directors in 
London, announcing the allotment of 100,000 
new shares in that bank in equal proportion 
between the London County Westminster & 
Parrs Bank, Ltd., the National Provincial 
Union Bank, Ltd., and the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd., each of which three 
banks will have one director on the board 
of the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

It will be remembered that last year 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd., took 37,500 shares of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., and 
placed J. W. Beaumont Pease on the board 


of that bank. 
a 


The Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
announced the opening of an office in Paris, 
at 16 Place Vendome, to care for the needs 
of American tourists on the Continent and 
for the encashment of “A. B. A.” travelers’ 
checks. 

——— oO 

W. S. Kies, chairman of the board of 
the First Federal Foreign Banking Asso- 
ciation, has gone to Europe, accompanied 
by a staff of technical experts, to make 
arrangements for a co-operative basis of 
credit extension in such countries as Great 
Britain, Holland, Scandinavia, Belgium, 
France, Italy and Spain, in order that 
American manufacturers who now hesitate 
to send their goods abroad on a _ purely 
credit basis may do so when certain sound 
banks give unconditional and _ irrevocable 
guarantees of the payment of bills at their 
maturities. It is planned for the First Fed- 
eral Foreign Banking Association to enter 
into such arrangements, using the guaran- 
tee and endorsement of the exporter, and 
financing these credits even if they run 
to much longer periods than the ordinary 
ones. 


C. Howard Marfield, cashier of the 
Seaboard National Bank, New York City, 
has gone abroad to spend a month’s vaca- 
tion in Europe. 

He will visit France, Belgium and Eng- 
land before his return and will have an 
excellent opportunity to observe the finan- 
cial and economic conditions that now exist 
in those countries. 


— , 


Cable advice has been received by the 
agents of the Bank of British West Africa, 
L.td., in New York to the effect that a cir- 
cular has been sent to the shareholders 
advising the allotment of 100,000 shares in 
that bank in equal parts between the Lon- 
don County Westminster and Parrs Bank, 
I.td., the National Provincial & Union Bank 
of England, Ltd., and the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. These banks have 
appointed to the board of the Bank of 
British West Africa, Ltd., the following 
directors: 

R. Hugh Tennant, representing the Lon- 
don County Westminster & Parrs Bank, 
Itd.; Frederick Eley, representing the Na- 
tional Provincial & Union Bank, Ltd.; R. E. 
Dickinson, representing the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 

This new issue makes the subscribed cap- 
ital of the Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd,. £3,000,000, with paid-up capital 
£1,200,000 and reserve fund £625,000. 


——$—$—$— — —$ ()—_______. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana of Milan, 
Italy, recently has opened branches at Lon- 
don and Constantinople. This bank has 
seventy-three branches in Italy and is af- 
filiated with the following institutions in 
other countries: Banca Commerciale Italiana 
(France) at Marseilles and other important 
cities; Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
l’Amerique du Sud, at Paris; Societa 
Italiana di Credito Commerciale: Vienna 
Banca Ungaro-Italiana in Budapest; Ban- 
que Francaise et Italienne pour L’Amerique 
du Sud, et Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro 
and other cities in Argentina and Brazil; 
Banca della Svizzera Italiana, Lugano; 
Banca Commerciale Italiana e Bulgara; 
Banca Commerciale Italiana e Rumena: 
Banca Italiana et Lima, Peru, and Banco 
Frances de Chile, at Santiago and Val- 
paraiso, Chile. The New York agency is 
at 165 Broadway. The authorized capital of 
this great Italian bank is $80,000,000, capit«l 
fully paid $52,000,000; surplus, $23,191,250, 
and resources, $1,697,232,207. 





Banque Industrielle de Chine 


F the many foreign 

bank offices recently 

established in New 

York none are more im- 

portant or destined to have 

a larger share in developing 

international, financial and 

trade relations than those 

banks created for the special 

purpose of dealing with the 

Orient. This is so for sev- 

eral reasons. In the first 

place, it is in that quarter 

of the globe that the most 

populous countries are 

found; and, in the second 

place, the peoples of that 

part of the world are show- 

ing unmistakable signs of an 

awakening of the commer- 

cial and industrial spirit—a sure fore- 

runner of enlarged economic develop- 
ment of all kinds. 

Besides, several of the Far Eastern 
countries are in a better position to buy 
than are the European nations suffer- 
ing from the effects of the war. 

The unusual opportunities for finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial develop- 
ment offered by the Oriental lands were 
bound to attract unusual attention and 
to call for more adequate banking 
facilities for dealing with that part of 
the world. 

This consideration influenced the 
management of one of the older Chinese 
banks, the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine, in opening an office in New York, 
under the direction of O. J. Thomen, 
for many years a partner of the bank- 
ing firm of Redmond & Co., whose 
foreign exchange and Oriental business 
the bank took over. 

While the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine was founded with the special 
object of helping the Government and 
the people of China to develop business 
relations between China and other na- 
tions, its business increased so fast and 
was <9 successful that the bank’s natural 


ih 


expansion lay in the opening of branches 
in other countries, notably in Europe 
and in other Asiatic countries besides 
China. 

Thus the bank is a general interna- 
tional banking institution with branches 
and intimate connections in all parts of 
the world. Its head office is at 74 
Rue St. Lazare, Paris. In Europe, the 
bank has branches at Paris, Marseilles, 
Lyons, Bordeaux (forming), Havre 
(forming), London, Antwerp, with other 
offices to be opened as trade and the 
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Reception Office of Banque Industrielle de Chine, New York 


bank’s interest justify. Its Chinese 
offices are at Peking, Canton, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hongkong, Swatow, Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Yuananfu; in Indo-China 
at Saigon, Haiphong and Hanoi; in the 
Straits Settlements at Singapore; in 
Japan at Yokohama; in Siberia at Vla- 
divostok, and in Manchuria at Mukden. 

The Banque Industrielle de Chine of- 
fers the American public excellent serv- 
ice for business throughout the world but 
especially in China, Indo-China, the 
Far East, the French Colonies and in 
Europe. 

Through intimate association with the 
Chinese people and the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the officers of the bank are in 
touch with industry, commerce 
and general development. The Chinese 
Government has subscribed and retains 
one-third of the capital of the bank and 
official representatives of the Chinese 
Government are on the board of direc- 
tors. There is, as well, a Chinese com- 
mittee in Peking. 

China is a country of immense terri- 
tory and a population of over 300 mil- 


close 


lion inhabitants and has enormous 
natural resources and mining deposits 
not yet even tapped. Its people are 
patient and industrious, of even temper- 
ament, and have a reputation for order 
and commercial probity without equal. 
They accustom themselves to banking 
methods. They are prompt in adopting 
American methods and are of a peace- 
able disposition. 

Chinese commerce, at this writing, 
has not yet begun to develop. When the 
country is traversed by railroads (at the 
present time there are only about 3,000 
miles of railroads in the whole immense 
country), the waterways improved, the 
mines developed and the population 
trained, the country is capable of manu- 
facturing every variety of goods among 
lines of modern industry. When China 
reaches, and she is indeed endeavoring 
to do so, the full development of indus- 
try, there will be no market in the world 
which can compete with the Chinese 
market except the American market. 

The Banque Industrielle de Chine 
works in close co-operation with the 
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best Chinese circles and co-operates 
with the advanced ideas of the Chinese 
merchants and bankers. 


CAPITALIZATION, GROWTH AND MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE BANK 


The subscribed capital of the Banque 
Industrielle de Chine was increased 
from 45,000,000 francs in 1918 to 150,- 
000,000 frances in 1920. Paid-up cap- 
ital is now 75,000,000 francs, surplus 
and reserves over 70,000,000 francs, 
and deposits 885,000,000 frances. Divi- 
dends were at the rate of eight per cent. 
per annum in 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
rising to ten per cent. for the years 
1917 and 1918, and to fourteen per 
cent. in 1919. Total of the balance 
sheet has grown from 98,759,425 francs 
in 1915 to 247,622,944 francs in 1918, 
and 1,089,715,759 francs on January 
1, 1920. 

A. J. Pernotte, general manager of 
the bank now in Paris, has made his 
headquarters at Peking for many years, 


thus gaining the opportunity of forming 
close association with Chinese financial 
affairs and the Government. Through 
his efforts the Chinese Government be- 
came financially interested in the bank 
to the extent of one-third of its capital. 
Mr. Pernotte’s long experience in 
Chinese affairs renders his association 
with the management of the bank of 
exceptional value. 

The New York director of the bank 
is O. J. Thomen, who was one of the 
founders of the banking house of Red- 
mond & Co., and for many years one of 
the principal partners in that «rm. 
Upon retiring from Redmond & Co., 
Mr. Thomen assumed direction of the 
New York office of the Banque In- 
dustrielle de Chine. 

At all points the Banque Industrielle 
de Chine is admirably fitted to serve 
as an additional and valuable financial 
connecting link between China and the 
United States as well as other parts of 
the world. 
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CAPITAL - - - - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,200,000.00 


OFFICDRS 
HARVBY D. GIBSON . * * 
DANIEL G. REID . ° 
ALEXANDER V. OSTROM . 
CHARLES W. RIECKS ° 
ERNEST STAUFFEN, Jr. . 
JOSEPH A. BOWER. 

BENJAMIN B, SMYTHE 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. 
JOSEPH 8. MAXWELL 


MAURICE F. BAYARD . 
FREDERICK W. WALZ 
FREDERICK P. McGLYNN~ 
THEODORE C. HOVEY 
LOUIS W. KNOWLES . 
RAYMOND G. FORBES 
DANFORTH CARDOZO 
EBDWARD J. WHALEN 
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When You Build That New 
Home for Your Bank 


You will require the services of a competent 
bank architect and equipment engineer who can 
provide you with a distinctively modern building, 
with first class equipment throughout and abso- 
lute security in vault work. Convincing evidence 
that we furnish complete service of this character 
is shown by the fact that we have been selected 
by the following banks among many others: 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Seaboard National Bank, New York 

National Bank of Commerce, New York 

Asia Banking Corporation, New York 

Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

First National Bank, Jersey City, N. J. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 
Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Titusville Trust Company, Titusville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lynchburg National Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 


We shall be pleased to make suggestions regarding 


the most efficient and economical methods of meeting 
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your requirements without obligation on your part. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
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680 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Golden Anniversary of Strong Richmond 
Bank 


ELEBRATION of fifty years of 
C service to the people of Virginia 

and the Carolinas was made by 
the National State and City Bank of 
Richmond recently. The State Bank of 
Virginia opened its doors to the public 
on July 7, 1870, with William H. Mac- 
farland as first president. The City 
Bank, originally chartered as the Mer- 
chants and Mechanics Banking and In- 
surance Company, opened six months 
after the establishment of the State 
Bank in January, 1870. The two banks 
were merged into one institution in 
July, 1910, although traditions, policies 
and high ideals of the two banks were 
similar from the beginning. 

The National State and City Bank 
was active in getting the Federal Re- 
serve Bank established in Richmond. At 
the outbreak of the European War its 


officers and clerical force were well rep- 


resented in every activity. Eighteen 
men saw active service, and two lost 
their lives on the field of battle. 

The presidents of the City Bank 
were: James H. Gardner, 1870-1877; 
Edward Cohen (who was advanced 
from cashiership), 1878-1888; and 
William H. Palmer, 1888-1910. Colonel 
Palmer was vice-president from 1881 
until he became president; E. B. Ad- 
dison succeeded him as_ vice-presi- 
dent, serving in this capacity until 1910. 
The cashiers were: Edward Cohen, 
1870-1878; William R. Trigg, 1878- 
1881; Walker Hill, 1881-1887; John 
Ott, 1887-1888, and James Sinton, 
1888-1910. 

The first officers of the State Bank 
of Virginia were: William H. Macfar- 
land, president; J. M. Goddin, cashier. 
Mr. Macfarland resigned as president 
in January, 1871, on account of his re- 
moval from the city, and was succeeded 
by John L. Bacon. 


SUCCESSION IN BANK OFFICIALS 


In January, 1873, William M. Hill 
was elected cashier to succeed Mr. 


Goddin, resigned, and until the death of 
Mr. Bacon, on August 22, 1887, the ex- 
ecutive management of the bank was in 
the hands of these two officers. Mr. 
Bacon was succeeded by John S. El- 
lett, who with Mr. Hill, composed the 
official staff, until the election of Julien 
H. Hill as assistant cashier in 1906. 

William H. Palmer was elected 
president when the National State 
Bank and the City Bank of Richmond 
were consolidated in 1910. Other of- 
ficers were: John S. Ellett, vice-presi- 
dent; William M. Hill, vice-president; 
J. W. Sinton, vice-president, and Julien 
H. Hill, cashier. Due to the rapid 
growth of the bank the next few years 
required that the official staff be aug- 
mented and in July, 1916, R. E. Cunn- 
ingham, William S. Ryland and N. R. 
Watt were appointed assistant cashiers. 
Mr. Watt succumbed to typhoid fever 
three weeks after his election to an of- 
ficial position. 

In December, 1917, Julien H. Hill 
was made a vice-president with the 
title of vice-president and cashier. Af- 
ter forty-five years of service as an of- 
ficer of the Bank, W. M. Hill passed 
away in January, 1918, and Julien H. 
Hill was promoted to the position of 
first vice-president, made vacant by his 
father’s death. 

The office of auditor was created in 
November, 1918, and B. Frank Dew 
appointed to the position. The con- 
tinued growth of the bank necessitated 
a still larger executive staff, and in 
January, 1920, a number of changes 
were made and officers elected as fol- 
lows: 

William H. Palmer, chairman of the 
board; Julien H. Hill; president; J. W. 
Sinton and R. E. Cunningham, vice- 
presidents; William S. Ryland, vice- 
president and cashier; Jesse F. Wood, 
vice-president; B. Frank Dew and S. 
Young Tyree and Lawson H. Cook, 
assistant cashiers. With the exception 
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Top (Left to Right): R. E. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President; WM. S. RYLAND, Vice-President and Cashier 
JESSE F. WOOD, Vice-President 
Centre: WM. H. PALMER, Chairman of Board; JULIEN H. HILL, President 
Bottom: B. FRANK DEW, S. Y, TYREE, LAWSON H. COOKE, Assistant Cashiers 


of the death of Mr. Sinton in March, Carolina Chemical Company; James H. 
1920, the officers are the same. Anderson, of George W. Anderson & 
Sons; Hugh Antrim, of C. W. Antrim 
& Sons; James D. Crump, president of 

Directors of the bank are as follows: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company ; H. 
E. B. Addison, vice-president Virginia- W. Ellerson, president Albemarle Pa- 
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per Manufacturing Company; Horace 
S. Hawes, of S. H. Hawes & Company; 
S. H. Hawes, of S. H. Hawes & Com- 
pany; Julien H. Hill, president; C. K. 
Lassiter, vice-president American Loco- 
motive Company; Edward C. Mayo; 
Edwin A. Palmer, principal agent 
Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia; 
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William H. Palmer, chairman of board 
and president Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company; E. B. Sydnor, 
president Richmond Dry Goods Com- 
pany ; Granville G. Valentine, president 
Valentine Meat Juice Company, and 
Stewart M. Woodward, of Woodward & 
Son, wholesale lumber. 


ay 


New Chicago Bank 


HE Transportation Bank of 
Chicago, one of the city’s newest 
banks, which is now in process 

of organization, will be opened in the 
Transportation Building, corner of 
Harrison and Dearborn Streets, about 
September 15. Contracts for the in- 
terior work have been let and a large 
force of men are engaged in installing 
fixtures. The district in which it is lo- 
cated is technically known as the “South 
Dearborn Street area” and comprises 
the territory from Michigan Avenue to 
the River and from Van Buren Street 
South to Twelfth Street. This district 
contains no bank. One of the largest 
industries in the district, especially in 
the two or three streets immediately 
South and West of Harrison, is print- 
ing and allied trades. Coal people are 
also strongly represented. Practically 
all of the railroad association, such as 
the Western Passenger Association, 
Central Freight Association, American 
Railway Association, Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, etc., and a number of 
large railroad offices, including the Erie, 
Chicago & Alton, The Monon, have 
their headquarters in this district. The 
district is growing rapidly and the 
volume of business transacted in a year 
is estimated at $500,000,000. The labor 
payroll alone, according to the best re- 
ports available, is in excess of $750,000 
a week. 

The board of directors, to a large ex- 
tent, is composed of men actively en- 
gaged in business in the territory out- 


lined. Every man is active in his in- 
dividual industry. 

William J. Hartman will be the presi- 
dent of the new bank. He is a native of 
Warsaw, Illinois, and came to Chicago 
in 1880. He has had wide experience 
in the printing business. He knows 
every phase of it both from the manu- 
facturing and the financial end. He is 
particularly well equipped to be of valu- 
able assistance to printers of the dis- 
trict in their financial affairs. He has 
been actively identified with all the im- 
portant movements in Chicago for the 
advancement of the printing industry. 
He was one of the founders of the Ben 
Franklin Club and later one of the men 
who took an active part in establishing 
printers’ cost systems. He was the 
founder of the Ben Franklin Monthly 
and was actively in control of it until 
the last year or so. W. J. Hartman 
Company, which he founded and of 
which he was president, specialized 
largely in railroad work. He has been 
for years the publisher of “Hartman’s 
Western Freight Rates” and “The 
Chicago Freight Rate Guide,’ and in 
the last year Mr. Hartman has given his 
personal attention exclusively to this 
end of the work, having sold out the 
general printing department of his busi- 
ness. He is well posted on all matters 
concerning railroad freight tariffs and 
has a large acquaintance among railroad 
men as well as among printers. Mr. 
Hartman is one of the founders of the 


Ben Franklin Mutual Insurance Com- 
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pany of Chicago in 1912 and was its 
president until it was merged in 1916 
with the Miller's Mutual Casualty 
Company under the name of the In- 
tegrity Mutual Casualty Company. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the latter organization as well as a 
member of the board of directors. This 
company is one of the largest of the 
mutual insurance companies of the 
West. 

Thos. E. McGrath, vice-president, is 
a native of Chicago and is a trained 
banker in every way. He entered the 
service of the Hibernian Banking Asso- 
ciation under the direction of John V. 
Clarke in 1905 and when the Hibernian 
was taken over by the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank he 
was made auditor of the Hibernian 
section and in 1913 was made assistant 
cashier. He brings to the problems of 
the Transportation Bank a very wide 
experience in all departments of bank- 
ing. Mr. McGrath has a large en- 
thusiastic acquaintance in Chicago. 

Orville J. Taylor, second vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, is a member 
of the law firm of Taylor, Miller and 
Plamondon. He is a native of Sioux 
City, Iowa, a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern Law 
School. His firm is one of the most 
progressive of the younger law firms 
of the city and he has had a wide ex- 
perience in legal work for various finan- 
cial institutions. He was the legal ad- 
visor for the organization committee 
for the Great Lakes Trust Company 
and is now general attorney for the 
bank. He also performed the same serv- 
ice for the Chicago Morris Plan Bank 
and is still its attorney. Prior to the 
organization of his firm he was in the 
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legal department of one of Chicago's 
largest loop banks and he is thoroughly 
familiar and experienced in all phases 
of banking law. Mr. Taylor is giving 
his active attention to the organization 
of the bank and will serve permanently 
as its vice-president, general counsel 
and member of the board. 

J. E. Engquist, cashier, is a native 
of St. Paul. He comes to the Trans- 
portation Bank directly from the First 
National Bank of Antigo, Wisconsin, 
where he was cashier. His early bank- 
ing experience was gained in the Lum- 
bermen’s Bank of Shell Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, where he was assistant cashier 
prior to his service at Antigo. He is 
a thoroughly trained banker and ex- 
perienced in every detail of the banking 
work. 

Following is a list of the directors: 
V. M. Alexander, assistant general man- 
ager, Chicago & Alton Railroad; A. R. 
Brunker, president of the Liquid Car- 
bonic Company; W. F. Donohue, presi- 
dent, M. A. Donohue & Co.; W. E. 
Dwight, president, Dwight Brothers 
Paper Company; J. E. Engquist, cash- 
ier; W. H. French, president, Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler; William J. Hart- 
man, president, E. W. Kraft, Keuffel & 
Esser Company; F. W. Lietzow, treas- 
urer Natural Dry Milk Company; 
Thos. E. McGrath, first vice-president ; 
F. C. Schultz, chief inspector, Chi- 
cago Car Interchange Bureau; Frank 
E. Spencer, secretary and general man- 
ager of Anderson & Gustafson, Inc.; 
George Halleck Taylor, Chicago mort- 
gage loan correspondent, Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J.; Orville J. Taylor, second vice- 
president and general counsel ; Giuseppe 
Zaffina, attorney. 
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Ts bank takes pride in 
the close relationships 

which exist between it and its 
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BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 
Offering a Personal Service in 


New York to Out-of-Town Banks 
1799-1920 


ae five years ifrom its opening, this Bank began to lay the 
foundation of its service to out-of-town banks, now grown to a nation- 
wide factor in the banking of the United States. 

Among the earliest of these were the Newark Banking Company, the Phila- 
delphia Bank, the New York State Bank of Albany and the Hartford Bank. 

With this century and more of experience in inter-city and inter-state 
banking, it is hardly to be wondered at that this Bank offers something a 
good deal more than the routine services of a mere ‘‘correspondent’’—that 
a service pertormed by this Bank is an intimate and personal service, carried 
out as you would do it yourself if you could be here on the ground. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company is big enough to provide you all 
facilities in New York—and even more so since the Bank of the Metropolis, 
the Bank of Long Island and the Merchants’ National Bank have become 
merged with it. 

Yet it is never so large as to lose sight of the value of the single account. 

When we invite your correspondence, we do so knowing that we shall 
be able to give your business the personal attention of our Officers. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Established 1799 


40 Wall Street 


OWN OFFICE:—3/ Union Square, New York 
OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH :—Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island City, 
Far Rockaway, Rockaway Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
Woodhaven, Ridgewood, Fresh Pond 


STEPHEN BAKER, Press RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-Pres. 


JAMES McNEIL, Vice-President P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President 

B. D. FORSTER, Vice-President D. H. PIERSON, Vice-President 

HARRY T. HALL, Vice-President oo L. HILTON, Vice-President 

EDWIN S. LAFFEY, Vice-President V. W. SMITH, Vice-President 
JOHN STEWART BAKER, Vice- “President 


O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 


W. F. MOORE, Ass’t Cashier W.A. a, Ass't Cashier 

1. S. GREGORY, Ass’t Cashier GEO. S. DOWNING, Ass’t Cashier 

H, M. BUCKLIN, Ass’t Cashier E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
O. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000 SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $16,146,494, 20 











Review of the Month 


Trade Conditions Throughout the Nation as Compiled for the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


of industrial transition have been 

the characteristic features of the 
month of July in the business field. Some 
districts report that the price-cutting move- 
ment begun in May and continued through 
June is slowing down, while in other dis- 
tricts reduction of prices is reported still 
in progress. Industrial activity in many 
lines has been shortened in consequence of 
lowered demand, cancellation of orders and 
general readjustment. In some districts, 
however, production continues upon old 
orders which are still on the books, despite 
the fact that new business has fallen off. 
In the agricultural regions, improved crop 
conditions and the development of a more 
confident tone in business are reported to 
have brought about a turn distinctly for the 
better. Speculation in commodities is in 
many parts of the country reported to have 
been greatly reduced and in some practi- 
cally eliminated. There is a general feeling 
that extravagant buying is at least less ex- 
treme and dangerous than it was some time 
ago, while labor in many parts of the 
country is reported as increasing in effi- 
ciency and a better spirit of co-operation 
exists between employer and employee. From 
the credit standpoint there is general ex- 


UJ er intent and the continuance 


pression of the belief that unessential de- 
mands have been reduced and that even 
where there has been no lessening in the 
volume of loans the advances that are being 
currently made are in a much greater pro- 
portion than those which grow out of bona- 
fide commercial and agricultural necessities 
than at any time for many months past. 
Transportation continues to be perhaps the 
least satisfactory phase of the month’s de- 
velopment, and while there has been some 
improvement in a number of parts of the 
country it is still true that there is great 
congestion and that in consequence of it an 
undue and unnecessarily severe strain has 
been brought to bear upon credit for the 
purpose of making possible the carrying 
of goods which would otherwise have gone 
to market and would have been liquidated. 
District No. 1 (Boston) reports that 
“transportation difficulties constitute one of 
the most important factors in the present 
credit and industrial situation in New 
England; * * * liquidation of consum- 
able commodities * * * which has been 
so marked during the past few months con- 
tinues, but * * * shows signs of shortly 
running its course; * * * a _ certain 
amount of increasing efficiency on the part 
of workers * * * has been noted.” 
District No. 2 (New York) reports that 
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the expansion of loans and rediscounts “has 
been very largely checked,” while “produc- 
tion has continued at a very high level,” 
“business failures continue low,” and “the 
money market has in no wise relaxed its 
stringency.” 

Stock Exchange money conditions are 
“decidedly tense” and conflicting tendencies 
in the export situation are noted. 

District No. 3 (Philadelphia) reports that 
“industrial activity in many lines has slowed 
up during the past few months; * * * 
the textile industry has been seriously af- 
fected; * * * iron and steel and the 
allied * * * lines are sorely tried by the 
transportation situation,” and that “the most 
encouraging factor * * * is the improv- 
ing attitude of labor.” 

District No. 4 (Cleveland) finds that “con- 
ditions continue to improve,” but there has 
been “no appreciable lessening of the credit 
strain.” Business, however, “has become 
unnecessarily apprehensive; the situation is 
still somewhat confused; we are not yet out 
of the woods.” Tight money conditions have 
forced realizing sales, collections are less 
satisfactory, and commercial failures some- 
what more numerous. 

In District No. 5 (Richmond) “collections 
are increasingly slow. The _ price-cutting 
movement * * * was less marked than 
during the preceding month, * *.* The 
most encouraging development of the month 
was the striking improvement in crop con- 
ditions.” 

According to District No. 6 (Atlanta) 
there has been a “strengthening of the de- 
termination on the part of the public to 
delay buying. * * * Deflation is defi- 
nitely under way, * * * and with the 
return to a price basis more nearly normal 
confidence will be restored.” 

District No. 7 (Chicago) states that the 
car situation is “still a dominant factor” 
while “labor difficulties are becoming a more 
important consideration. Borrowing at 
banks continues in large proportions; 
* * * the demand for credit is very large 
and there is little prospect of relief from 
the high rates.” Growth of farm land 
and city real estate sales has been checked. 
There is a slowing down in manufacturing. 

District No. 8 (St. Louis) finds that 
“general business * * * has been well 
sustained” but that “some lines show a re- 
actionary tendency, others holding steady, 
while a few record broad gains.” The 
markets for staples “are more sensitive” and 
“the period of extravagant buying is over.” 
There is a feeling that prices “may sustain 
a sweeping revision downward.” Improve- 
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ment in crops “has continued.” The pur- 
chasing power of the public has not de- 
clined, 

In District No. 9 (Minneapolis) crop 
prospects have improved, “labor conditions 
are not threatening, as was expected early 
in the year, “there is a serious lack of grain 
storage, despite “an improvement of about 
one-third in the number of cars forwarded 
during June as compared with May.” Lake 
fuel receipts are only 36.7 per cent. of 
a year ago, and moderate credit liquidation 
is proceeding. 

District No. 10 (Kansas City) reports that 
“many lines of activity * * * are now 
experiencing mid-summer quiet. * * * 
In the face of the slowing down of trade 
and industry there is a feeling * * * 
that the crops * * * are bound to make 
good business. There are evi- 
dences to show that production * * * 
is increasing and there is a reported tendency 
toward price recessions.” j 

From the 11th District (Dallas) it is re- 
ported that “improved crop conditions, the 
passing of the spirit of hesitancy and sus- 
pense, * * * the growth of a more 
optimistic view on the part of business and 
banking interests, * * * have all con- 
tributed to the development of a brighter 
outlook.” Mercantile transactions are quiet 
but labor conditions have been improving. 
There is a prospective shortage of grain 
cars. 

The 12th District (San Francisco) reports 
that the condition of crops is practically 
unchanged, a reasonable supply of cars for 
the fruit crop has been obtained, but there 
is car shortage in connection with lumber. 
Building continues active. There has been 
some falling off in wholesale trade. Prices 
are not lower. 

Probably the most helpful element in the 
outlook during the month has been the con- 
tinued improvement in crop prospects in 
general, and the special improvement seen 
in certain important agricultural lines. The 
9th District (Minneapolis) reports both 
winter and spring wheat in healthy con- 
dition, with the prospect of a yield consid- 
erably above normal and an indicated yield 
of 186,000,000 bushels of spring wheat, 7,500,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat and 273,500,000 
bushels of vats. The 10th District (Kansas 
City) estimates a combined crop of winter 
and spring wheat of 260,000,000 bushels, 
with oats at 185,000,000 bushels and corn 
at 400,000,000 bushels. In the middle west 
generally the crop output is improving and 
in many sections corn “never looked bet- 
ter.” Wheat and oats also hold out excel- 
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lent prospects. District No. 8 (St. Louis) 
reports wheat low in quantity but high in 
quality, corn in favorable condition, oats 
bearing out optimistic estimates and hay 
the most satisfactory ever raised in the 
region. Cotton is improving and _ labor 
conditions better than expected. The com- 
bined condition of all crops in the district 
as reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture is 95.8 per cent. On the Pacific Coast 
spring wheat is now estimated at about 50,- 
000,000 bushels or 10,000,000 bushels more 
than 1919. The special local crops, such 
as beans, sugar beets and others are particu- 
larly promising, but the rice crop has re- 
ceived serious injury. Favorable weather 
during the past month has considerably im- 
proved the condition of deciduous fruits in 
the northwest. Oranges will be considerably 
lower than last year, lemons about the same. 
The price of vegetables oils has declined 
considerably. 

In live-stock conditions appear to be ex- 
ceptionally good the country over. District 
No. 10 (Kansas City) reports excellent 
pasturing conditions but states that pros- 
pects for any material increase in the sup- 
ply of animals during the autumn and win- 
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ter are not encouraging because of the 
length of time required to build up the in- 
dustry after the inroads suffered during the 
war. The llth District (Dallas) reports 
excellent range conditions, with stock mak- 
ing satisfactory progress practically through- 
out the district and prices materially higher 
at the close of June. In other parts of the 
country the live-stock situation is also en- 
couraging. Receipts of cattle at 15 primary 
markets during June were 1,290,265 head, 
corresponding to an index number of 128, 
as compared with 1,209,656 head during May 
and 1,122,782 head during June, 1919, the 
respective index numbers being 120 and 111. 
Receipts of hogs amounted to 2,746,390 
head during June, corresponding to an index 
number of 125, as compared with 3,128,249 
head during May, and 3,081,638 head during 
June, 1919, the respective index numbers 
being 142 and 139. Receipts of sheep for 
June were 1,006,528 head, as compared with 
796,160 head during May and 1,116,003 head 
during June, 1919, the respective index 
numbers being 74, 58, and 82. In the 10th 
District (Kansas City) the movement of 
live-stock to the markets in June was less 
than in May and less than in June of last 
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year, but trade in cattle was more encourag-. 
ing to shippers than in any previous month 
of the year. Purchases of cattle by packers 
during June were smaller than in May or 
in June of last year, but prices have im- 
proved in most branches of the business, 
except sheep. In the 11th District (Dallas) 
there was a heavy movement of cattle and 
hogs to market during June, figures in some 
lines reaching record proportions. Prices 
at Fort Worth registered a sharp recovery 
during June and this tended to enlarge sub- 
sequent shipments, the influx of animals 
weakening the market so that by the open- 
ing of July much of the gain recorded has 
been lost. The hog market, however, 
reached the highest point since last No- 
vember. Gross receipts both of cattle and 
calves were larger than in May or than in 
June, 1919, while hogs and sheep fell off 
as compared with both preceding periods. 

The movement of grain has been retarded 
by the car shortage situation. In the 9th 
District (Minneapolis), however, there was 
an improvement of about one-fourth in the 
number of cars for grain and flour forward- 
ed as compared with the month of May, 
and the number of cars received was about 
the same. The very moderate improvement 
over May was the result of strenuous ef- 
forts to secure empty grain cars by virtue 
of the priority orders. Wheat receipts at 
Minneapolis during June show a falling off 
of 3 per cent. from the May figures, and 
receipts of corn show an increase of 11.8 
per cent. The movement of wheat and corn 
during the present crop year commencing 
September 1, 1919, has been substantially 
the same as during the preceding crop year, 
but the movement of the other grains is 
about 48 per cent. of the movement of the 
previous year. Price declines were noted 
in Minneapolis during June for grain and 
flour, with the exception of oats and bar- 
ley, which showed slight increases. 

The wool and woolen outlook has been 
of special importance during the past 
month. In raw wool the inactivity which 
has been characteristic during the past six 
weeks continues and the market has become 
entirely a buyers’ market. The raw wools 
are in numerous instances being quoted at 
80 per cent. below the level of last Janu- 
ary in District No. 3 (Philadelphia). In 
District No. 1 (Boston) dealers in raw 
materials are placing practically no orders 
and such wool as is going into the market 
is being received on a consignment basis. 
“It is still felt * * * that with more 
wool in the world than was ever before 
known, prices have not yet reached bottom.” 
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Goods returned to the mills together with 
cancellations are estimated at $100,000,000. 
An encouraging feature in the situation is 
the willingness of wool dealers to extend 
longer time and to accept cancellations of 
orders. In the woolen and worsted goods 
industry, yarn spinners are having but few 
inquiries for their product, while for finished 
textiles conditions are equally discouraging. 
In the 3rd District (Philadelphia) “there is 
no demand for the product and the closing 
of plants is general; * * * while some 
manufacturers feel that activity will be re- 
sumed in the early fall, others have no hope 
for a decided improvement in conditions 
until after the presidential election. Never- 
theless it is believed that “when business is 
resumed * * * manufacturing condi- 
tions should be much more favorable than 
those prevailing during the first six months 
of. the year. The raw material supply is 
plentiful and lower in price and labor con- 
ditions show signs of real improvement.” 
Collections in the industry generally are 
slowing up. The strain, however, has, on the 
whole, been well borne by the industry. 

In cotton goods there has been a reduc- 
tion of activity. In the Massachusetts cot- 
ton-milling region demand continues light, 
many mills reporting supplies of raw cot- 
ton sufficient to last until next year. The 
better crop prospects in the south have 
reduced any anxiety that was felt concern- 
ing prospective scarcity. Prices are about 
50 per cent. more than in 1914 for the best 
grades. In the 3rd District (Philadelphia) 
little or no interest is shown by cotton yarn 
interests in the raw staple while manufac- 
turers are placing few orders for yarns. 
Curtailment of production is _ prevalent. 
Prices for cotton products have been 
steadily declining and are now on a price 
level equal to that of last autumn. In 
New Bedford (Mass.) mills have on hand 
sufficient cotton to run until the latter part 
of August. There has been a softening in 
the yarn market, and in Fall River orders 
are not coming in freely. In Lowell mills 
are still running on full time. Some houses 
in different parts of the country have made 
commitments for fall goods at prices higher 
than prevailed in the autumn of 1919, while 
others are refusing to place orders freely. 
The chances seem to favor a still further 
reduction of activity in the industry. In 
“small wares” conditions have not much 
changed during the past month; prices are 
about the same, collections are slower and 
volume of buying is slowing up.” Predic- 
tions are made that prices of cotton small 
wares will be higher this fall than last and 
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higher this coming spring than the spring 
just past. Some concerns, however, have be- 
gun cutting prices. 

The past month has seen but little im- 
provement in the depressed situation exist- 
ing in leather and shoes a month earlier. 
Shoe manufacturers are not placing many 
orders with leather dealers. July is usually 
a dull period in any case, but the dullness 
began earlier and is lasting longer this 
year. A great curtailment of operations 
both in the manufacture of leather and in 
that of shoes is noted in New England. 
Manufacturers, however, on the whole an- 
ticipate a brisk autumn business due to 
belated orders, and they also look for a 
greater demand for shoes of grades other 
than the finest. Export shipments are be- 
lieved likely to fall off. In the 3rd Dis- 
trict (Philadelphia) curtailment which ex- 
ists in the Massachusetts region likewise 
prevails. There is conflicting opinion 
throughout the trade as to the outlook, 
some believing that a sudden autumn de- 
mand will spring up, others that retailers 
are sufficiently well stocked to “carry on” 
for a good while to come. Manufacturing 
conditions in the shoe industry are fairly 
satisfactory. In the middle west “shoe 


manufacturers have been marking time,” and 
output is only thirty per cent. to forty per 
cent. of that of a year ago, but conditions 
are considered better than in the east. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are depleted. In the Virginia 
shoe producing district manufacturers are 
not getting their usual orders. Cancella- 
tions are still an important factor. In Dis- 
trict No. 8 (St. Louis) the shoe industry 
is now, however, swinging to a more certain 
basis. Manufacturers and distributers are 
showing increase in volume and value of 
business. Cancellations have decreased, raw 
materials are more abundant and labor is 
ample. Collections vary a good deal. 

The serious condition in which the iron 
and steel industry is now placed as the 
result of railroad congestion and shortage 
of raw material and fuel is illustrated by 
the statement made by the Cleveland district 
that “traffic conditions in the iron and steel 
industry during the past month have reached 
a more acute stage and have become a mat- 
ter of constant struggle * * * to keep 
plants in operation and finished material 
moving.” The piling up of unshipped prod- 
uct in mill and furnace yards has continued 
and there is also a large tonnage of semi- 
finished material which is stacked up in work 
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yards. It is estimated that 2,000,000 tons 
of iron and steel are tied up in the hands 
of the producers throughout the country. 
In District No. 4 (Cleveland) there have 
been few cancellations of unshipped prod- 
ucts, but many mills are regulating their 
operations entirely in accordance with the 
ability of the buyer to furnish transporta- 
tion. Thousands of motor trucks have been 
put into service hauling material from mills 
to points where cars are available or even 
to consumers’ plants. Crude material pro- 
duction in that district has kept up quite 
well, but restriction of output applying most 
severely to the finishing operations. In 
District No. 3 (Philadelphia) the transpor- 
tation situation has so thoroughly tied up 
the iron and steel industry that the entire 
situation centers on the question of getting 
movement of products. While many plants 
are running at 100 per cent. of capacity, the 
continuation of the lack of cars will force 
a reduction, possibly by two-thirds, at the 
end of another six weeks. Pig iron con- 
tinues in active demand but it is impossible 
to procure it in any quantity. If demand 
were to be taken as a criterion of the out- 
look, manufacturers would think it excellent, 
but their stocks of material and fuel have 
been so seriously depleted that the shipping 
prospect is very questionable. In the Bir- 
mingham District (District No. 6, Atlanta) 
transportation difficulties are slightly im- 
proved, but apprehension still exists as to 
the supply of raw material. The greater 
number of sales are in small lots and do- 
mestic business is being given practically 
sole attention. Consumption of pig iron is 
again showing improvement. Confidence is 
expressed that the pig iron market will be 
firm for several years to come and _ that 
export business will be substantial. Pro- 
duction during June was 3,043,540 tons, as 
compared with 2,985,682 tons during May 
and 2,114,863 tons during June, 1919, the 
“ respective index numbers being 131, 129 
and 91. The unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation at the close of 
June were 10,978,817 tons, as compared with 
10,940,466 tons at the close of May, the 
index number for both months being 208. 
The coal outlook is closely connected with 
the entire manufacturing situation but par- 
ticularly with iron and steel prospects. In 
District No. 3 (Philadelphia) the car sup- 
ply is still inadequate, the general situation 
is discouraging and both domestic consum- 
ers and plants face a serious situation. The 
output in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
is fifty per cent. of normal, while in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois it is still smaller. Ex- 
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ports of coal which have been mentioned as 
one cause of the present difficulty are an 
inadequate explanation, the real source of 
trouble being insufficient production in rela- 
tion to demand. Our output for the nation 
at large is now about 9,000,000 tons of coal 
per week, but current demands show a need 
for 11,000,000 tons. Prices have been ad- 
vanced. In the Birmingham district (Dis- 
trict No. 6, Atlanta) coal production is still 
lagging, strikes at domestic mines being 
partly responsible. There is also an under- 
current of unrest among the coal miners in 
Pennsylvania with local labor troubles. In 
District No. 4 (Cleveland) the movement of 
coal is unsatisfactory, shipments to the 
northwest up to July 1 being more than 
5,000,000 tons below the corresponding fig- 
ure a year ago, and there has been little 
increase during July. Coke shortage is 
widespread and the high price of coke has 
been an important factor affecting the activ- 
ities of many iron and steel plants. Spot 
coke has been selling from $18 to $20 at 
the ovens. Production of bituminous coal 
during June was 44,462,500 tons, corre- 
sponding to an index number of 120, as com- 
pared with 39,059,000 tons during May and 
38,547,000 tons during June, 1919, the re- 
spective index numbers being 105 and 104. 
The production of anthracite coal for June 
amounted to 7,754,000 tons, compared with 
7,631,000 tons during May and 7,251,000 tons 
during June, 1919. 

More active petroleum exploitation is 
gradually bringing up the production of 
crude oil. Pipe-line runs in Oklahoma and 
Kansas are now beginning to exceed ship- 
ments and reserve stocks are getting back 
to something like normal. This may be 
partly due to inability of refiners to get 
tank cars but the output itself is increasing. 
June was the best month of the year in 
crude oil production. In the Tenth District 
(Kansas City) the output for that month 
was worth over $40,000,000 and new wells 
completed numbered 1,136. In the Eleventh 
District (Dallas) June operations, however, 
showed a “slump.” There were 169 less 
completions than in May but the total pro- 
duction about 11,500,000 barrels was only 
about 250,000 below May. In June 650 
wells were completed in the Eleventh Dis- 
trict. In the Twelfth District (San Fran- 
cisco) the June production was slightly less 
than in May, being 273,000 barrels per day, 
while shipments exceeded production, stored 
stocks declining 120,000 barrels. There is a 
shortage of gasoline and buyers have raised 
prices for crude oil. 

Metal mining conditions during the month 
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have not been uniform. In District No. 10 
(Kansas City) the half-year period ending 
June 30 shows an increase in the value 
of lead and zinc shipments over 1919 in 
spite of adverse productive conditions. 
Shipments of zinc ores declined during June 
and there was a tendency to decline both in 
price and volume of shipments of zinc. 
Metal mining in Colorado has suffered from 
a shortage of labor. Little new prospecting 
is in progress. 

One notable feature of the business situa- 


tion during the month has been a change 


in labor conditions. An important factor 
in this connection has been the development 
of unemployment in various parts of the 
country. This unemployment has been ap- 
parently chiefly due to three factors. Where 
poor transportation prevented deliveries of 
fuel and raw materials some plants have 
heen obliged to curtail operations and there- 
by reduce opportunities for employment 
pending better conditions; in other manu- 
facturing districts the shutting down of 
mills as a result of cancellation of orders 
and lack of demand has also thrown con- 
siderable forces of men out of work; else- 
where, inability to obtain capital for con- 
struction and consequent abandonment or 
suspension of undertakings that had been 
contemplated have produced a _ certain 
amount of unemployment with some shifting 
of workers from one occupation to another. 
An effect of the changed labor situation, 
which has been the subject of quite general 
comment in the various Federal Reserve 
Districts, is an increase in the efficiency of 
labor. One of the largest producing com- 
panies in District No. 4 (Cleveland) reports 
the “greatest four months in our history 
of pounds produced per man.” In District 
No. 1 (Boston) “labor is less insistent in 
its demands” and during the first half of 
July only ten new strikes were reported to 
the Massachusetts Department of Labor, but 


two of these involving any considerable 
number of men. During the latter part of 
June and the first two weeks of July there 
was a marked decrease in the demand for 
factory help. The Boston Public Employ- 
ment Office reports a surplus of machinists, 
mechanics and general factory workers. Re- 
trenchment in Government manufacturing 
operations has released some labor. Un- 
skilled labor is also more plentiful than 
heretofore. In the agricultural regions, 
however, there is little or no relief from the 
shortage of farm labor. District No. 6 (At- 
lanta) reports that all parts of the District 
are seriously short of farm hands. In Dis- 
trict No. 5 (Richmond) there is considerable 
sporadic unemployment, but this is believed 
to be due largely to irregular transporta- 
tion. In the extreme southern part of the 
country a better supply of agricultural labor 
has resulted from the slackening of indus- 
trial production. In New York there has 
been a distinct, though not large, increase 
in unemployment and this is more noticeable 
than usual at this season in the clothing 
trades. The labor difficulties at the port of 
New York have been reduced. Generally 
speaking, conditions are more stable than 
they were several months ago. Local short- 
age of unskilled labor due to the scarcity 
of immigrant hands is observable. There is 
less complaint than usual of labor condi- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, District No. 12 
(San. Francisco) reporting “no strikes or 
labor disturbances of any importance in this 
District.” A notable event of the month 
has been the decision of the Railway Wage 
Adjustment Board, which has resulted in 
awarding a wage increase to railway work- 
ers estimated to aggregate $600,000,000, and 
presumed to represent an average increase 
of twenty-one per cent. or over for railway 
employees as a whole, although the increase 
granted has been greatest in the lower paid 
grades of employment. 
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Testimonial Open Air Concert in honor of Sir Thomas Lipton at Central Park. Sir Thomas Lipton is 
in the Center of the platform holding the flag which was presented to him by Mayor Hylan 
to convey to him the hearty good wishes of the men and women of the City 


There appears to be no difference of 
opinion concerning the causes that are re- 
sponsible for the difficulties that hamper 
building operations. The hindrances are 
summed up under the all-inclusive heads of 
high prices of structural materials and 
heavy labor costs; transportation troubles 
that make the securing of supplies prob- 
lematical; and inability to obtain funds for 
financing contemplated projects, especially 
residential structures. It is true that, al- 
though all these factors are operative, re- 
ports from certain Districts are inciined to 
stress some one factor while minimizing the 
importance of others. The situation in 
the west and southwest appears to be much 
more favorable than in other parts of the 
country, Districts No. 11 (Dallas and No. 
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12 (San Francisco) both reporting increased 
activity in the month. In District No. 8 
(St. Louis) as a result of better weather 
and improvement in transportation, work 
already begun has been resumed or con- 
tinued, but new projects are few. There 
is no improvement in the housing situation. 
Labor troubles have also been experienced. 
Both in the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
Districts the June reports show a reduction 
in building permits by number and value as 
compared with May. In District No. 11 
(Dallas), on the other hand, improvement 
has occurred in June, an increase of fifteen 
per cent. in total valuations over the month 
of May being noted, although the total is 
sixteen per cent. below the record for June 
a year ago. For the first six months of 
the year, the 1920 valuations exceeded those 
of 1919 by 147 per cent. Similarly in the 
Twelfth District (San Francisco) building 
is active, permits issued in nineteen cities 
showing valuation increases of 7.7 per cent. 
as compared with May and 63.3 per cent. as 
compared with June a year ago. For the 
six-month period an increase of 107.17 per 
cent. was recorded. 

Financially, the developments of the 
month show improvement. District No. 2 
(New York) reports that “the tremendous 
expansion in loans and discounts which took 
place last year has been very largely 
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checked” and that in the New York District 
it “has been wholly checked.” Reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency show that 
up to May 4 some increase in loans was 
still occurring in the country banks but at 
a lessened rate than previously. Speculative 
activity has also subsided. The number of 
shares sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has declined in the past few months 
to not much more than a quarter of the 
average activity of last autumn, while bank 
clearings in New York City have declined 
about twenty-five per cent. In District No. 
7 (Chicago), while commercial paper com- 
mands the highest rate in years, collections 
are generally good, and speculation not only 
in stocks and commodities but also in farm 
lands has been checked, at least temporarily. 
The activity in banking turnovers is on the 
decline as compared with June, although 
larger than in 1919. Borrowing at the banks 
continues in large proportions and there is 
no prospect of relief from high rates. In 
the south there has been some success in 
eliminating loans on United States obliga- 
tions, while other loans and investments 
show a slight decrease up to June 25 and 
this tendency is apparently continuing. 
Many rates continue very high. In the 
principal manufacturing districts there has 


been no marked change in the credit situa- 
tion and any surplus credit at one point 
is immediately absorbed by demand at some 
other point. Large stocks in the hands of 
merchants and manufacturers have com- 
bined with the difficult money market to 
force many realizing sales. Collections are 
still good. In New England loans secured 
by stocks and bonds have decreased mate- 
rially, about one-half of the decrease being 
in paper secured by corporate bonds and 
stocks. Borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks show a decline. The total turn- 
over as shown by charges against deposit 
accounts is about the same as during the 
preceding month. Investment securities 
show a fairly consistent level, though per- 
haps with a slightly downward tendency. 
The bill market in New York and other 
financial centers has been quite active with 
good demand for prime bills. Rates have 
changed but little in commercial paper, but 
have had a somewhat stronger tendency. 
Call money rates have been tolerably stable 
around eight per cent. The reserve ratio 
of the Federal Reserve Banks has tended 
on the whole to reach a more satisfactory 
figure, the average for the four report pe- 
riods ending with July 23 being 48.6 per 
cent. 
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Office of Spencer, Trask & Co., treated with Stone’s No-Nois Ceiling 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
EASTERN STATES 


HILE it does not appear that the 

banks of New York made any mate- 
rial reductions in loans and investments or 
in rediscounts with the Federal Reserve 
Bank between June 25 and July 23, there 
are indications that further expansion has 
been checked to some extent. On June 25 
the rediscounts with the Federal Reserve 
Bank were $341,000,000, and although the 
figures had risen to $372,000,000 on July 25, 
the total loans and investments went down 
from $5,694,000,000 to $5,684,000,000. 

In the industrial field general activity is 
well maintained, though in the textile and 
leather trades there has been some falling 
off. 

Building operations continue to be re- 
stricted by the high cost of labor and mate- 
rials, by inadequate transportation for 
needed materials, and especially by the lack 
of funds for financing new construction. 

A disposition is manifest on the part of 
jobbers to collect their accounts more closely 
than has been customary heretofore, and a 
marked reduction of outstanding items has 
been effected in many cases. 

Retail trade in New York City continues 
good, the figures for the current month 
being substantially above those for the same 
month of last year. Reduction in prices 
of clothing and of some other staple articles 
have stimulated buying. 

Commercial failures in the Second Federal 
Reserve District, as compiled by R. G. Dun 
& Co., for the first six months of 1920 
numbered 731, against 642 for the like pe- 
riod of 1919. The liabilities were $29,985,168 
for the first half of this year and $21,577,495 
for the first half of 1919. Liabilities of 
failed concerns were $2,413,591 for May of 
this year and $16,218,230 for June. 

The transportation situation throughout 
the district generally is much improved, the 
principal roads reporting an increase in the 
proportion of movement of loaded cars. In- 
creased wages and rates are counted on to 
still further add to the easier feeling re- 
garding the railways of the country. 

At New York financial sentiment has been 


profoundly affected by recent developments 
in Europe, and this feeling has found re- 
flection in the securities markets and in the 
course of the foreign exchanges. This cir- 
cumstance has served to direct attention 
afresh to the close relation existing between 
political and industrial stability in Europe 
and the financial situation in this country. 
Many have objected to our mixing up in 
European affairs from purely altruistic mo- 
tives, and many regard the economic situa- 
tion of Europe as something outside our 
province; but when it is seen that every 
serious political or economic disturbance in 
Europe finds an echo here, we can no longer 
be indifferent, on purely business grounds, 
to conditions on the other side of the At- 
lantic. This fact is coming to be more fully 
recognized by American bankers, and it is 
expected that early in the coming year a 
very large corporation will be organized 
under the new Edge Law for the purpose 
of assisting in the financing of our trade 
with Europe and other parts of the world. 
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TAKES OUT GROUP INSURANCE 
AND INCREASES CAPITAL 


The National Park Bank of New York 
has recently taken out group insurance cov- 
ering every officer and employee. The poli- 
cies range from $500 to $5,000 according 
to the length of service rendered. The pre- 
miums are paid by the bank so that the 
insurance involves no expenditure on the 
part of officer or employee. 

The stockholders of the National Park 
Bank of New York have voted to increase 
the capital from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000. 
The additional stock is to be offered to 
stockholders of record July 19 at par $100. 
The enlarged capital is effective August 2. 


EXCHANGE 
LISTED 


MORE CORN STOCK 


The New York Stock Exchange has ap- 
proved the listing of $1,380,000 additional 
capital of the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York, making the total amount listed 
$6,000,000. ri 
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—— facing famous Boston Common and 
adjoining historic Park Street Church. It is a 
good example of the highest type of combina- 
tion bank and office building. It was planned by 
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CHAUNCEY H. MURPHY 


Chauncey H. Murphy, vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
Locomobile Company, Hare’s Motors, Inc., 
and the Mercer Motors Company. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 


In its statement of June 30, the Bank of 
United States shows deposits of $27,230,- 
699.15 as compared with $26,541,347.49 on 
March 15, 1920. Rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve Bank which amounted on March 15 
to $4,829,448.14 were reduced on June 30 
to $1,650,000. Total resources on June 30 
were $32,190,177.45. 


J. P. MORGAN TO ERECT $4,000,000 
BUILDING 


J. P. Morgan & Co. have filed plans for 
the erection of a thirty-three-story building 
on the site of the present Mills building at 
Broad and Exchange Place, New York. The 
tentative estimate of the cost is $4,000,000. 
The building forms the eastern and south- 
ern boundaries of the Morgan bank building 
and its control by the Morgan interests pre- 
cludes the possibility of the erection of any 
objectionable building and it will also serve 
to house the many subsidiary Morgan com- 
panies whose rapidly expanding business has 
forced them to find space in various neigh- 
borhood properties. 


JUNIUS A. RICHARDS 


Junius A. Richards, formerly with the 
Guaranty Trust Company, has become asso- 
ciated with the bond department of Edward 
B. Smith & Co. 


CHARLES F. JUNOD IN WEST 


Charles F. Junod, vice-president of the 
Atlantic National Bank, has been on a 
three weeks’ vacation in the West, during 
which he visited his old home in Indiana. 


LUKE J. MURPHY 


Luke J. Murphy, formerly of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, has been 
elected assistant cashier of the North 
American Bank. 


TRUST COMPANIES PROSPER ‘ 


The resources of the trust companies 
under the supervision of the New York State 
Banking Department at the close of busi- 
ness, June 30, 1920, the date of the last 
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quarterly call issued by George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, superintendent of banks, aggre- 
gated $3,563,320,535, showing an increase of 
$36,000,000 over the last previous call. Dur- 
ing the same period their deposits increased 
more than $135,000,000, the cash on hand 
and in banks more than $32,000,000, and the 
bills payable and rediscounts in the same 
period were reduced $78,000,000. 

The State banks increased their resources 
$174,000,000, bringing their total resources 
up to $1,460,557,017. During the same pe- 
riod their cash on hand and in banks in- 
creased $98,000,000 and their bills payable 
and rediscounts show a reduction of $4,700,- 
000. 

The private bankers under the supervision 
of the New York State Banking Department 
show resources of $28,159,294, an increase of 
approximately $1,000,000. 


FIDELITY INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTIONS 


Following the absorption of the Interna- 
tional Bank by the Fidelity Trust Company 
in New York in July, and the renaming of 
the combined institutions as the Fidelity- 
International Trust Company, the following 
were elected to the consolidated board to 
represent the International Bank . interests. 

James C. Colgate, Sumner Ballard, Isaac 
E. Chapman, Edward W. Harden, George 
M. Moffett, David Rumsey, Albert Waycott 
and Courtlandt Linkroum. 

At the same meeting William Reed and 
Charles E. Blackford, Jr., were elected vice- 
presidents; H. A. Miskimin, assistant secre- 
tary, and R. Boomgarden, assistant secre- 
tary and manager of the foreign exchange 
department. 

The other officers of the Fidelity Inter- 
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national Trust Company are Samuel S. Con- 
over, president; John W. Nix, vice-presi- 
dent; Andrew H. Mars, vice-president; Ar- 
thur W. Mellen, vice-president and secre- 
tary; E. Tilden Mattox, vice-president; 


SAMUEL S. CONOVER 
President Fidelity Trust Co. 


Stephen L. Viele, assistant secretary; Ed- 
ward A. Dannenberg, assistant - secretary 
and credit manager; Charles R. Butler, as- 
sistant secretary, and Arthur L. McKenna, 
assistant secretary. 


Fidelity Trust Company, New York 
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BANK BASEBALL IN NEW YORK 


The standing of the New York bank base- 
ball teams up to and including the games 
played July 10 was as follows: 


Aver- 
age 
1000 

857 
857 
-750 
.667 
.667 
.667 
571 
.429 
429 
BAe 
.167 
.000 
.000 


Games 

Played Won Lost 
Guaranty Trust Co..... 5 5 0 
Chase National Bank... 7 6 
Bankers Trust Co 7 6 
Liberty National Bank. . 
Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank... 
Equitable Trust Co..... 
Chemical Nat. Bank.... 
Continental Guar. Corp.. 7 
U. S. Mort. & Tr. Co... 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 7 
Bank of Manhattan Co.. 
Anglo-So. Am, Bank 
Seaboard Nat. Bank... . 
Atlantic Nat. Bank 


et ee eee 
Lh eee 


Ts) cre Se co 


Shortly before this, when the Chase ‘was 
leading the league and when in Boston the 
Old Colony Trust Company team was in 
the same enviable position, Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, president of the Chase, wrote as 
follows to Philip Stockton, president of the 
Old Colony: 

_We are delighted to note in the Old Colony 
News Letter that your boys are leading the 
Baseball League with a record of no defeats. 
Same here, and this is just a line to express 
our hope that the final count will result in a 


atc Series” between Old Colony and the 
lise, 


BOOKLET ON TAX LAW 


The Guaranty Trust Company has issued 
a booklet on the New York State Transfer 
Tax Law. ‘ 

The booklet contains a reprint of the full 
text of the law as amended in 1919 and 
1920, the amendments being printed in 
italics. The booklet also contains a summary 
of the principal provisions of the Act. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GUARANTY 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


In order to facilitate its business in invest- 
ment securities, particularly outside of New 
York City, the bond department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been incorporated into a separate company, 
which will be known as the Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York, Inc. This new com- 
pany will have an authorized capital of 
$5,000,000. All of the capital stock is to be 
issued and subscribed for by the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and it is expected that the 
new company will begin business about Oc- 
tober 1. 

The new company will take over the entire 
business and organization of the trust com- 
pany’s bond department. Its main office will 
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be located at 140 Broadway, and it will 
have thirty-one branches, including offices in 
the trust company’s Fifth Avenue and Mad- 
ison Avenue branches. Among the more 
important out-of-town offices are those in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hartford, Boston, 
Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Atlanta and Baltimore. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, will be president of 
the new company and the officers of the 
trust company’s bond department will be 
elected officers of the new company. Among 
the directors of the new company will be 
the managing committee of the trust com- 
pany: Albert Breton, W. Palen Conway, 
Eugene W. Stetson, Harold Stanley and 
Francis H. Sisson. 


SOME SOUND INVESTMENTS 


Hollister, White & Co., have issued a little 
booklet entitled “Sound and Conservative In- 
vestments Which We Recommend.” The 
booklet also contains a convenient table 
showing the approximate income from stocks 
paying from five per cent. to eight per cent. 
at various prices from 75 to 125. The 
monthly review, also issued by this same 
company, contains each month a careful sur- 
vey of the market situation. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


In its statement of conditions as of July 
31 the Irving National Bank, New York, 
shows total resources of $284,830,981.52. 
Deposits were $224,008,324.37; commercial 
paper and loans eligible for re-discount 
with Federal Reserve Bank, $109,455,889.10; 
cash in vault and with Federal Reserve 
Bank, $27,276,265.81. The bank has a capi- 
tal of $12,500,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $10,869,470.36. 

The Irving National Bank of New York 
paid extra compensation to its employees 


last month to the extent of thirty-nine and 
one-half per cent. of their salaries. This 
action was taken to equalize the high costs 
of living during the quarter ended June 30. 
The payment makes the average extra com- 
pensation of the Irving staff for the past 
twelve months thirty-seven and seven-eighths 
per cent. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


According to a report in the New York 
“Times” interests identified with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York are con- 
templating the formation of a new bank, 
under a New York State charter, and the 
sale of this bank to the National City Bank. 
In this way the National City would be 
enabled to establish and maintain branch 
offices. One of the principal branch offices, 
it was stated, would be in the Manhattan 
Hotel Building recently acquired by the 
National City Company. 

The report that the National City would 
absorb the Hanover National Bank has been 
denied by officers of both institutions. 

The bank and its associate companies, the 
National City Company and the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation have offered 
twenty scholarships leading to college de- 
grees to employees of these institutions. 

At a meeting of the stockholders to be 
held August 26 a proposal to increase the 
capital stock of the National Citv Bank of 
New York from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 
will be brought up for vote. The last in- 
crease in the capital stock of this bank came 
on June 2, 1902, and represented an ad- 
vance from $10,000,000 to the present cap- 
italization. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The August trade letter of the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation discusses 
trade opportunities for American exporters 
in Australia, China, Cuba, Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, Manchuria, Shanghai and Canada. 


A. F. LINDBERG 


The Mercantile Bank of the Americas an- 
nounces the appointment of A. F. Lindberg 
as assistant manager. Mr. Lindberg is a 
former member of the Nicaraguan High 
Commission. 

UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST CO. 


To meet the demands of increased busi- 
ness the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York has doubled the 





Resources over . 


5 


5] 


space occupied by its 125th street branch 
at Eighth avenue, by the leasing of the two 
adjoining westerly stores. The safe deposit 
space will also be increased. 

The officers and employees of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company en- 
joyed a sail up the Hudson recently. En- 
tertainment features were provided en route 
and a buffet supper was served by Delmon- 
icos. The party numbered 300. 


F. G. HERBST 


Frederick G. Herbst, formerly comptroller 
of the Columbia Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected manager of the for- 
eign department. 


APPOINTED ECONOMIST OF CHASE 


Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed economist of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, having resigned a simi- 
lar post at the National Bank of Commerce. 
Dr. Anderson is known as an authoritative 
writer on financial and economic subjects 
and is the author of three books as well as 
many articles for scientific and financial 
journals. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1906, holds a Master’s 
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in your Philadelphia banking 
transactions. 


. $25,000,000 


degree from the University of Illinois and 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in eco- 
nomics from Columbia University. 


CHARLES ELDREDGE 


Charles Eldredge has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the New York Life In- 
surance and Trust Company. 


BROADWAY CENTRAL 
CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Broadway Central 
Bank of New York have voted to increase 
the capital stock of that institution from 
$100,000 to $200,000. The additional stock 
will be disposed of to stockholders at $150 
per share. Par value is $100. 


INCREASES 


BANK MERGER NOT DECIDED 


With regard to the reported consolidation 
of the Bankers Trust Company and the 
Liberty National Bank, Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of the Liberty, issued the follow- 
ing statement on July 16: 

“The matter of the merger of the Bankers 
Trust Company and the Liberty National 
Bank has been the subject of informal dis- 
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cussion for some time. No decision or defi- 
nite understanding has resulted and we can- 
not say when anything will occur which 
could be published properly. The matter 
has not even reached a point where it could 
be referred to the Board of Directors. 

(Signed) “HARVEY D. GIBSON, 

‘ “President.” 
BANK ATHLETIC COMPETITION 

Competition among banking institutions is 
not confined to the acquisition of new busi- 
ness, the sale of securities or the establish- 
ment of trusts—not by any means. Ask the 
average employee of a big bank who his in- 
stitution’s closest competitors are and he 
is quite likely to inform you that Such-and- 
Such has a pretty fast team or So-and-So 
are leading the league by a few points. 
Practically all the big institutions are rep- 
resented on the baseball diamond, and many 
have golf teams. Now comes tennis activity 
into the field of banking. 

The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York recently issued a challenge to the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston for a se- 
ries of matches which was promptly ac- 
cepted. A match is to be played between 
these institutions at the West Side Tennis 
Club, Forest Hills, on September 11th, fol- 
lowed by a match on the famous Longwood 
Cricket Club Courts at Boston on the 18th. 
The week following this the Bankers’ play- 
ers meet J. P. Morgan & Company in a 
match at Forest Hills. 

Another season is expected to see a tennis 
league of financial institutions in New York. 


HIBERNIA SECURITIES COMPANY, 
INC. 

Harold S. Schultz, manager of the New 
York office of the Hibernia Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., at 44 Pine street, announces the 
appointment of Everett Sanderson who will 
be associated with Mr. Schultz, and who 
will have charge of the bond and investment 
business of the New York office of the 
company. 

Mr. Sanderson is a native of Illinois, and 
was educated at the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois, and at Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

His experience as an investment banker 
has been gained through several years’ as- 
sociation with Hayden, Miller & Company 
of Cleveland, and as assistant manager of 
the New York office of Stacy & Braun. He 
is familiar with the municipal bond business; 
has had experience as a general dealer, and 
in syndicate operations. 
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OFFICE IN NEW YORK FOR PORT- 

LAND, ORE., TRAFFIC BUREAU 

Further indication of the trade develop- 
ment of the port of Portland, Ore., and the 
organized effort of that thriving municipal- 
ity to develop its shipping interests, is given 
in the opening by the joint traffic bureau of 
the port of Portland and commission of 
public docks of a permanent New York 
City office, at 299 Broadway. This office 
will be in charge of C. A. Lockhart, a 
traffic man of wide experience. The es- 
tablishment of this office completes the or- 
ganization program of the traffic bureau, as 
an Oriental traffic representative, and one to 
take care of the North China field especially 
had already been appointed. 


CELEBRATES FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
Frederick S. Giger celebrated his fifty- 
sixth anniversary with the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia on July 22. 
He undoubtedly holds the record for long- 
est service of any bank man in Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL CHANGES 


The Central National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has announced the appointment of 
Stanley E. Wilson as vice-president. D. R. 
Carson, assistant cashier, has been given the 
additional title of assistant to the president. 


ELECTED MUTUAL BENEFIT 
DIRECTOR 

Charles L. Farrell, president of the Na- 
tional Newark and Essex Banking Co., has 
been elected a director of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company. Mr. Farrell 
fills the vacancy created by the death of 
Marcus L. Ward. 

NEW TRUST COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 

Polish residents of Pittsburgh are organ- 
izing a new trust company to be known as 
the Exchange Trust Company. The institu- 
tion will have a capital of $125,000 and a 
paid-up surplus of $37,500. 

WHAT SHE WANTED 

An opera singer of foreign birth and 
world-wide reputation walked into the 
Bankers Trust Company in New York re- 
cently, to transact some banking business. 
Her wants were cared for, and she started 
to leave the building but suddenly halted. 
One of the clerks ran forth to inquire if 
she had forgotten something. 

“Yes,” she said, “I wanted to get some 
of those B. V. D. travelers cheques you 
advertise.” 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


EW ENGLAND business conditions 

are far from satisfactory—not menac- 
ing or discouraging, but just far from sat- 
isfactory, and the main trouble is transpor- 
tation. Many mills are closed, especially in 
textile lines, and many others, particularly 
in the shoe industry, are on part time, and 
most of it can be traced to poor transpor- 
tation. Orders in many lines have been 
cancelled on account of late deliveries, while 
the uncertainty of future deliveries keeps 
buyers out of the market for Fall and Win- 
ter goods. The wage advance and the rail- 
road rate advance are hailed by the financial 
authorities as the factors which will save 
the situation. There is a chance for a lot 
of “saving the situation” right in New Eng- 
land, and it is to be hoped that the 
prophecies of the financial authorities may 
come true. 

New England industries just now are a 
good deal like a big ship that has full 
steam up but is not allowed to sail because 
there may be something wrong with its 
steering apparatus. New England has the 
mechanical equipment and facilities, the 
financial strength, the labor and the will to 
rush ahead with the production of goods 
that are needed all over the world. All it 
lacks is the assurance that transportation 
facilities will be adequate for moving in 
fuel and raw materials and moving out the 
finished products so that reasonable deliver- 
ies to customers may be made. Plants in 
many different lines are shut down, ‘osten- 
sibly for “inventory,” “repairs,” or “sum- 
mer dullness,” but once assure them of good 
deliveries coming and going and all these 
ostensible reasons for shutting down will 
go into the discard. 

To speak in more detail about representa- 
tive New England industries we can say 
that while shoe manufacturers are receiving 
a fair amount of orders, Fall and Winter 
business is not good by any means. In the 
wool market conditions show little change 
and buyers are staying out of the market, 
while Western growers are shipping wool on 
consignment. Hides and skins are quiet but 


the market is a bit more hopeful as it plays 
further into the future than is the case with 
shoes. The clothing business is very dull, 
and lower prices are certain for the Fall and 
Winter. Building is moderately active, with 
prices for lumber and brick fairly firm after 
a few drops from the record high points 
of the past months. Big building opera- 
tions have been withdrawn from considera- 
tion in many instances, however, owing to 
the uncertainty over deliveries. This has 
had a tendency to make the market for 
structural steel rather quiet in this section 
of the country. Cement is in great demand 
and there is quite a distinct shortage of it 
in the local markets. 

Food prices have not dropped as much as 
they have in other sections of the country. 
In fact the general scale of food prices in 
and around Boston is higher than in New 
York. 

Real estate is very active. Homes are 
bringing unheard-of prices and little diffi- 
culty is experienced in financing the trans- 
actions, as when bank funds are not avail- 
able the sellers are taking back large mort- 
gages at six per cent. and better. 

The condition of New England banks is 
very satisfactory. Rates of five per cent. 
and over are being commonly paid on sav- 
ings deposits and this fact is drawing in 
large numbers of new depositors. 


& 


B. FARNHAM SMITH 


B. Farnham Smith has been appointed 
vice-president of the International Trust 
Company of Boston, Mass. Mr. Smith was 
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Deposit- Building Service 


We offer to our bank correspondents, so that 
they may in turn offer it to their clients, a special 
service outside the scope of routine banking 
which we have found very valuable in securing commercial deposit 
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formerly connected with the Cambridge 
Trust Company and before that was with 
the International. 

OLD SOUTH TRUST COMPANY 
RE-OPENS 


The Old South Trust Company of Boston 
which closed its doors on December 18 last 
has reported for business. It is stated by 
Bank Commissioner Joseph C. Allen “that 
as a result of careful and painstaking in- 
vestigation and the elimination of bad : nd 
doubtful assets, the bank today is in ex- 
cellent condition to resume business.” 
COMPANY 


THOMAS M. JAMES 


Thomas M. James, bank architect of Bos- 
ton, has announced that his office, estab- 
lished in 1898, is now incorporated under 
the name of the Thomas M. James Company. 
The offices of the organization are located 
at 3 Park street, Boston; American Trus/ 
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building, Cleveland, Ohio; and Fuller build- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. The firm is now 
better than ever organized to perform archi- 
tectural and engineering services for all 
types of banking, commercial and industrial 
buildings. Officers of the firm as now con- 
stituted are as follows: Thomas M. James, 
president; I. Bertram Marston, treasurer; 
William H. Jones, vice-president; Russell C. 
Spring, construction engineer; Lewis W. 
Foster, Boston manager; Fred A. Wright, 
Cleveland architect; Wallace E. Dibble, 
Springfield architect. 

CHARLES PONZI’S TRUST CO. 
CLOSED 


Charles Ponzi, who has handled millions 
of dollars of other people’s money in the 
last few months, confessed in a formal 
statement August 11 that he is a former 
convict. The Hanover Trust Company, 
Boston, in which he was a director and 
shareholder and through which he had done 
a large checking business, was closed by 
order of Bank Commissioner Joseph C. 
Allen. Action was taken against the bank 
because the examiners found that loans had 
been made which “were excessive and be- 
yond the legal limit” and “many loans that 
are either bad or of very doubtful value.” 
The bank’s capital may be impaired. 


THE PARK TRUST COMPANY 


The banking rooms of the Park Trust 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts, at 
511-515 Main Street, have been recently en- 
larged and improved. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITION IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewinc DaBNEY 


ABOR shortage continues to be one of 

the most acute problems in the South. 
It is especially sharp in agricultural sec- 
tions. Men are leaving the country not only 
for the higher wages of the city, but because 
of the better living conditions. Where liv- 
ing conditions are better in the South, the 
farm labor conditions are better. This is 
proved in a number of instances. 

Sawmills and naval stores operators re- 
port sufficient labor. These have been suf- 
fering not so much from a shortage of men 
who were able to labor as from a shortage 
of men who were willing to labor. Only 
one-fifth of the sawmill hands have been 
putting in full time. They make sufficient 
in two or three days to fill their needs, and 
did not make the mistake of wasting their 
money by saving it. Now, however, there is 
a greater inclination to work steadily. La- 
bor in the sawmill sections seems to be get- 
ting back on a normal basis. 

A tour of the South shows a very great 
prosperity. Bank clearings in the various 
sections have increased all the way up to 
seventy-five per cent. within the past year. 
Nashville, Tenn., holds that record. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is second, sixty-four per cent. 
Tampa, Fla., is third, forty-six per cent. 
And so on. Laborers own automobiles, field 
hands have phonographs and silk shirts. 

\nother indication of the prosperity is 
found in the records of the organized chari- 
ties. Those of New Orleans are typical. In 
1915, the year of the high poverty record, 
there were 4931 applications for help regis- 
tered. In 1916, after the first year of the 
war, the total had dropped to 3911. In 
1917, to 3137. In 1918, to 2126. And in 
1919, to only 1427. 

Notwithstanding the very high purchasing 
power of the South, a great purchasing re- 
sistance is beginning to develop. The pub- 
lic, moved by the continued reports of high 
profits, and by the warning of the banks 
to save, seems determined to delay buying 
until further declines in prices take place. 


This is shown in the large stocks of goods 
on hand, despite the price-slashing that has 
been so popular the past few weeks. It is 
further shown in the delay of many South- 
ern merchants to place orders with Eastern 
mills and jobbers. Wholesale grocery firms 
report their customers are buying cautiously 
for immediate delivery. Wholesale drygoods 
merchants are of the opinion that manufac- 
turers are charging entirely too much. Shoe 
companies report cancellations amounting to 
as high as twenty-five per cent. The hard- 
ware trade reports a drop in business. 

“The credit situation is still stringent,” 
as Sidney Souers, manager of the Mortgage 
and Securities Company of New Orleans, 
summarized the situation. “The sales re- 
sistance in the retail trade is being followed 
by cancellations in the wholesale. This will 
mean a slowing down in industrial activity. 
This will result in increasing unemployment, 
and this in turn will send more men back to 
the farm.” 

Where labor is available, crop conditions 
are encouraging. But thousands of acres of 
production will be lost because of the short- 
age of labor to cultivate the crops and to 
harvest them. And smaller acreage was 
planted. For instance, Georgia has 432,000 
acres less in cotton. Mississippi has 60,000 
acres less. The average condition of the 
staple is lower than last year this time. 

Decreased acreage to general food crops 
is also reported. In Georgia, for instance, 
there are only 4,675,000 acres in corn; last 
year there were 4,820,000. In 1920 there 
were 540,000 acres of oats; now, there are 





Bank of Charleston N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


OE in. 00650020006006008 $ 500,000 
Surplus and Profits........ 800,000 
DEE, ctresneseencens 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 
Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn th exchange 
remitted without charge. 
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The Form of Contract 
is Minor 
The Final Building Result 
is Major 


Doesn't it seem like sound | called the Straight-Line, be- 
sense to you, thata building cause it’s the shortest dis- 
contract should be governed | tance between two points. 
by the building conditions; 
rather than the building be 
governed by the conditions of 
a set contract ? 


It fits the contract to each 
particular Bank Building con- 
dition. 


ee 
What you want, are results. Its **pay-as-you-go"’ fea 


The best results, accomplished 
in the least time, at the least 


ture, you will at once ap- 
prove, as sound sense and 
distinctly to your bank’s ad- 


expenditure. 
The Underwood Straight- vantage. 
Line Plan insures that. It’s Send for figure facts. 
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Atlantic Savings Bank 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Camtteh ceccscccececcccsecs $200,000 
Surplus and Undivided 

oo eT rr 297,270 
Deposits over .......e0. 3,698,000 


Henry Schachte, Pres. 

J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 

Walter Williman, Cashier. 

A. C. Koster, Assistant Cashier. 











481,000. There were 240,000 acres of wheat; 
now there are 222,000. There is, however, 
an increase in peanut and sweet potato 
acreage. 

In Tennessee the corn acreage in 1919 
was 3,250,000; this year it is 3,022,000. There 
were 810,000 acres of wheat in 1919; this 
year, 424,000. There were 48,000 acres 
of Irish potatoes; this year 42,000. 
There were 40,000 acres of sweet potatoes 
and 110,000 acres of tobacco; this year, 
there are respectively, 36,000 and 97,900. 
Crop conditions have improved in Tennessee 
within the past month. 

The citrus season of Florida is over. It 
was probably the best, so far as price is 
concerned, ever known. Prospects for next 
year indicate an increase in oranges but a 
25 per cent. reduction in grapefruit pro- 
duction. General crops have improved with 
the favorable weather. 

Louisiana is preparing to harvest the 
greatest rice crop ever known. Fortunately 
the labor supply in the rice fields is ade- 
quate. The movement is now under way. 
The first rice of the season was received 
in New Orleans a month earlier than last 
year—in the middle of July. The sugar 
crop prospects are excellent, too, with an 
acreage 108 per cent. of last year’s, and the 
crop in considerably better condition. 

Heavier receipts in naval stores have re- 
sulted in price declines. The weather has 
been favorable to production. Receipts of 
turpentine and rosin have been about one- 
third greater this year than last. 

Two strikes of major importance were 
settled in New Orleans during the month 
of July. They were the metal trades strike, 
which had lasted eight weeks; and_ the 
streetcarmen’s strike, which lasted from July 
1 to 24. About 3,000 men were involved 
in each. 

The streetcar strike is estimated to have 
cost the employees $225,000 in wages, the 
company $500,000, business $1,500,000, and 
the city $400,000 in pavements damaged by 
the excessive use of automobiles for jitneys. 

Wage losses in the metal trades strike 
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are estimated at $1,000,000. It would be im- 
possible to estimate the total loss of the 
26 metal shops involved. The port’s busi- 
ness also suffered considerably, because much 
tonnage was diverted from New Orleans 
because of the close-down in the repair 
shops of the port. 

There were 50 strikes in New Orleans dur- 
ing the 12 months ending July. They have 
slowed up production by 200,000 working 
days, and they have meant a wage loss of 
$3,000,000, or $7.50 for every man, woman 
and child in the city. 

NEW APPOINTMENT FOR HENRY 
E. LITCHFORD 


Henry E. Litchford has been elected 
president of the Federal Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., to succeed T. T. Adams. 
Mr. Litchford was’ formerly vice-president 
of the Old Dominion Trust Company of the 
same city. 


RICHMOND CHANGES 
W. Meade Addison, first vice-president of 


the First National Bank of Richmond, has 
been elected president of the Planters Na- 
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Our firet Premdent. 


Merchants National Bank 
capital. =. «.-~—=«-$400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,750,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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Atlanta National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 
National Bank in the 


Cotton States 
Capital ° “$1, 000,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,500,000 
Deposits 24, 000, 000 
Robt. F. Maddox, 
F. E. Block, Vice- Pres. 
Jas. S. Floyd, Vice-Pres. 
Geo. R. Donovan, Vice-Pres. 
T. J. Peeples, Vice-Pres. 
J. S. Kennedy, Cashier. 


The oldest 











tional Bank of the same city to take effect 
on September 1. Richard H. Smith, former 
president, has been made chairman of the 
board. 


EXPANSION OF 


The Merchants Bank and Trust Company 
of Jackson, Miss., has had a remarkable 
development during the past five years as 
will be seen by the following table showing 
the deposit figures for June 30, since 1915: 


MISSISSIPPI BANK 


$ 869,235.13 


June 30, 
1, 293, 509. 92 2 


June 30, 
June 30, 
June 30, 
June 30, 
dune 30, 


211, 751. 59 
3,424,785.54 


INCREASES DEPOSITS 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans had total deposits of $45,- 
902,957.17 on June 30, 1920, which is an 
increase of $12,387,572.21 over the same date 
a year ago. Total resources of this bank 
are now $63,836,967.49. 


HIBERNIA 


J. WALTER OSTER PROMOTED 


J. Walter Oster has been elected cashier 
of tte National Bank of Commerce of Bal- 
timore to succeed G. Harry Barnes, who 
has retired on account of ill-health. Mr. 
Oster was formerly assistant to the presi- 
det:t. 

GROWTH OF NEW ORLEANS BANKS 


At the end of September, 1919, when the 
crop movement was well under way, the 
deposits of New Orleans banks totaled 
$186,111,227. At the end of June, 1920, 
they had risen to $211,432,397.65, an increase 
of $25,321,170.65. Every bank in New Or- 
leans shows an increase without exception. 
Except for New England, the Central South 
is the only section of the country in which 
commercial failures for the first six months 
of 1920 were less than for the same period 
in 1919. Louisiana had fewer failures than 
any other state in the section. These facts 


New bank and office building in course of con- 
struction for the Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. The building will be 
twenty-six stories, the bank occupying the base- 
ment, ground floor and the two mezzanines. The 
banking room is forty feet high. 


give evidence of the remarkable prosperity 
of this section of the South. 


RE-ELECTED SECRETARY BY 
STATE BANKERS 
R. N. Sims, vice-president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, 








equipped. 





visionary. 


Capital, $1,500,000 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 
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was signally honored by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Bank supervisors at their 
convention in Seattle, July 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
Mr. Sims was re-elected secretary-treasurer 
of the National Association, although an 
amendment to the constitution was required 
to allow him to hold office, as active mem- 
bership in the organization is restricted to 
state bank supervisors. Mr. Sims was for- 
merly state bank supervisor of Louisiana, 
the amendment being made in his honor 
because of his recent connection with the 
Hibernia Bank. The significance of the 
honor paid him is a tribute to his splendid 
work for the organization. 


ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY ESTAB- 
LISHES NEW DEPARTMENT 


It has been announced by F. S. Etheridge, 
president of the Atlanta Trust Company, 
that the board of trustees, at a recent meet- 
ing, has decided to establish a publicity and 
new business department. Besides voting 
favorably upon the department they also 
vot ‘d an increased appropriation for carry- 
ing on the work. 

The department will be in charge of J. 
Vincent Corrigan, recently with the Atlanta 


Georgian, and formerly for some years with 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Corrigan will have complete charge 
of all publicity issued by the company, will 
prepare all advertisements, booklets and 
other advertising material and will handle 
some new business work as well. 

In quoting upon the new department, Mr. 
Etheridge said: “We have been looking 
forward to establishing this department for 
some time. The company has enjoyed a 
splendid growth and we intend to do every- 
thing in our power to make the new depart- 
ment 100 per cent. productive.” 

In speaking of his new connection, Mr. 





Opelousas National Bank 


OPELOUSAS, LA. 


E. . Dubuisson, Pres. 
Cc. L. Dupre, Vice-Pres. 
Chas. F. Boagni, Vice-Pres. 
’. Leon Dupre, Cashier. 
M. J. Pulford, Assistant Cashier. 
Charter No, 6920. Began business October 
1, 1903. Collections solicited, 
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W. R. Rison Banking Co. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
Capital 
1460+ 60 nse 00s banteuees 165,820 

A. L. Rison, Pres. 

Harry M. Rhett, Cash. 
Collections will receive [ej attention 
nd be remitted for on y of payment. 
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Established 1866, 





Corrigan laid particular emphasis on the 
splendid training he had enjoyed under G. 
Prather Knapp, one of the best known 
financial publicity men in the country, and 
for some years connected with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 
“Any success that I may achieve,” said 
Mr. Corrigan, “rightly belongs to Mr. 





J. V. CORRIGAN 


Manager Publicity and New Business Department, 
Atlanta Trust Co. 


Knapp. I am surely going to put every 
ounce of energy in me into the new work 
and feel very enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities. |. Such departments have proved 
highly profitable mediums in other institu- 
tions and with the splendid foundation of 
the Atlanta Trust Company there is every 
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reason to believe that this work will pro- 
duce results.” 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BANKING 


Mention has been made already of the 
election of Stewart D. Beckley as president 
of the American Institute of Banking. This 














STEWART D. BECKLEY 
President, American Institute of Banking 


honor was conferred on Mr. Beckley at the 
convention of the Institute held at Boston 
in June, and is a just recognition of his 
fine personal qualities and of the great 
practical interest he has taken in the edu- 
cational work of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

Mr. Beckley is cashier of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Texas, one of the 
notably strong and well managed banks of 
the South, with $4,186,38.06 capital, surplus 
and profits, $25,214,341.71 deposits, and 
$31,116,306.64 total resources. 


REPORT OF STATE BANKS 


During the first four months of 1920 the 
state banks of Georgia have increased their 
capital $1,660,000 more than during the 
same period last year. 




















Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartzs L. Hays 


OREARMED by timely warning and 

a public sentiment awakened to the 
need of co-operation in the conservation 
of credit, the central western states are in 
as good position to cope with the financial 
problems of the fall as could be expected. 
Bankers and the business community have 
no doubt that money will be provided in 
ample amount to meet all the demands of 
the crop moving season, even though this 
may involve some encroachment on the re- 
serve ratio of the federal reserve bank. This 
is understood to be the policy of the federal 
reserve board. Moreover, the opinion is 
expressed by leading bankers that interest 
charges are not likely to go any higher 
than their present level—8 per cent. mini- 
mum basis for commercial paper and 7 to 
7% per cent. for other forms of accommo- 
dation. 

These assurances have done much to 
smooth the way for what was expected to 
be a period of some discomfort, and the 
next few months are to pass with much more 
equanimity than was the case a few weeks 
ago. Business continues very active, in 
spite of transportation and fuel difficulties 
and the borrowing demand in the commer- 
cial centers shows hardly any appreciable 
shrinkage. The grain movement during 
July, however, was the heaviest in some 
years and the marketing of this produce 
has brought about a little relaxation of 
conditions in the agricultural districts. The 
country banks are paying off some of their 
loans, and while the liquidation is nothing 
like what would be desirable, it has re- 
lieved the tension moderately. At the be- 
ginning of the month the reserve bank was 
able to report a reduction in rediscounts 
and in reserve notes in circulation from the 
high record figures of mid-July, when bor- 
rowings of member banks ran up to the total 
of $440,000,000, which compares with a maxi- 
mum of $270,000,000 during the whole period 
of the war, while note circulation was up 


to $542,000,000, also an unprecedented mark. 
In that time also the bank canceled all its 
rediscounts with other federal reserve banks, 
an item which at one time recently amounted 
to $42,000,000. 

If the money needs of the approaching 
harvest should make it necessary to reduce 
temporarily the reserve ratio of the federal 
reserve banks from the present “legal mini- 
mum” bankers will not regard the matter 
as a cause for uneasiness. They point out 
that the expression “legal minimum” has 
been given exaggerated importance because 
of repeated references made to it in con- 
nection with the weekly statements of the 
federal reserve banks. They do not think it 
should be regarded as an imaginary line, 
on one side of which lies security, on the 
other danger. When the federal reserve 
act was passed some kind of a legal mini- 
mum had to be established, and while it 
was necessary for the act to cover the point, 
it was never intended that the figures 
adopted should be regarded as irrevocably 
fixed. It was provided that the reserve 
banks should maintain reserves of 35 per 
cent. against net deposits and 40 per cent. 
against reserve note liability; but the neces- 
sity for some elasticity and the exercise of 
discretionary power in the matter was rec- 
ognized by an accompanying provision that 
the reserve board might, if occasion should 
require, reduce these figures for periods of 
thirty days. The minimum established was 
regarded as providing safety for the reserve 
system and as low enough to meet all 
conditions of normal times; and that prob- 
ably was true. But the reserve act was 
passed at a time when no one dreamed of 
a world war, and conditions exist now which 





Alexander Co. Nat. Bank 
CAIRO, ILL. 


$100,000 
100,000 


Capital 
Surplus 
D. S. Lansden, Pres. 
Chas. Feuchter, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
J. H. Galligan, Cashier. 
Frank Spencer, Assistant Cashier. 
Send us your items. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 






































To Bankers 


—|HE Moline Plow Company’s 
i} Dealers’ Contract is an ex- 
pression of our earnest con- 
viction that our own success depends 
on our constructive development of the 





two chief elements of community ser- 
vice—Retailer and Bank. 


We seek, therefore, to attract the 
most progressive merchant and the 
best bank in each community, by a 
contract with one, and a policy toward 
the other, which offer to both an unpre- 
cedented opportunity and a mutuality 
of interest and profit. 


We shall be glad to answer the 
inquiries of any bank or merchant. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 









































could not possibly have been foreseen. In 
no department of human activity have the 
changes been greater than in world finance. 

While the reserve ratio of the Chicago 
reserve bank was maintained during the 
period of the war at 65 to 70 per cent. 
there were members of the board even that 
long ago who advocated a reduction of the 
35 and 40 per cent. “legal minimum;” not 
because it was necessary, but to allow the 
public to become accustomed to the idea 
that there was nothing sacred about the 
established figures. The plan was not 
adopted, and if the reduction comes it will 
be without the forerunner of any such edu- 
cational object lesson; but the public is 
more familiar with the workings of the 
reserve system now than it was then, and 
this may answer the purpose. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the 
Bank of England’s ratio of reserves to lia- 
bilities is 12.74 per cent. It has been lower, 
and it was not much higher when the war 
was in progress. 

The strike of Illinois and Indiana coal 
miners aggravated a fuel situation which 
‘already had been the cause of much em- 
barrassment to industry and uneasiness to 
householders. All through the earlier part 
of the summer manufacturing was kept going 
with coal supplies on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and consumers found it impossible to ac- 
cumulate any reserves. Interruption of 
shipments from the mines made the situation 
still more precarious and in some cases 
resulted in a still further curtailment of 
production. The steel mills escaped the full 
effect of the suspension because of the fact 
that the larger plants use for the most part 
coal from eastern fields; but all use some 
of the western coal for mixing with other 
fuel and by that much their activities were 
restricted. Operations are carried on at 
about 80 per cent. of capacity, and when 
it is realized that “capacity” means full war 
production, with the additional facilities ac- 
quired in the last three years, that is not 
so bad. Indeed, the output of the mills 
probably is larger now than the norm of 
pre-war times. 

The railroad blockades which were caused 
by the switchmen’s strike and lack of equip- 
ment are slowly being cleared away. Traffic 
offered is still greater than the carriers can 
handle; but the slowing up of business from 
other causes has helped to relieve the pres- 
sire on transportation as well as on finance, 
aid in that respect is not regarded as an 
unmixed evil. Settlement of the railroad 
wage disputes and. the granting of the rate 
increase have done much to bring about 
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First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$415,000,000 



































Trusts and Savings. 





COMPLETE FACILITIES 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


HE Northern Trust Company-Bank has this 
to offer in representing the interests of out- 
of-town banks and business men generally: 


The services of a complete banking institution, 
embracing departments of Banking, Bonds, 


This bank preserves a real personal interest in 
the financial affairs of its customers, thereby 
rendering a more helpful service. 


THE NORTHERN TrRusT Co.-BANK 


N. W. CORNER LASALLE & MONROE STS. 
Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 




















a better feeling among business men as to 
the prospects for the future. 

Another ground for encouragement is 
the bright promise of soil products for 
the season. Indications are that all the im- 
portant food crops will be heavy and this 
forecast has brought about a material lower- 
ing of prices in the primary markets. This, 
however, is slow in being passed along to 
the consumer. There is not much likelihood 
that prices will decline so far that the re- 
turn to the farmer for what he sells will 
be discouragingly low, and the good feel- 
ing in the country is reflected in a continu- 
ation of active retail business, with well- 
sustained demand for merchandise of all 
kinds. 

Merchants are in the city markets in 
larger numbers than usual, keeping in close 
touch with trade conditions and buying 
cautiously for only their immediate needs. 
There is great pressure for lower prices 
of manufactured products; but the resist- 
ance, because of the high costs of produc- 
tion, is just as great. There have been 
some recessions in cottons, woolens, silks and 
shoes; but the indications are that there 
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will not be any radical revision downward 
in the near future, while the shortage of 
goods in many lines may send the quotations 
still higher when buying gets under full 
headway again. 

Building operations are far below what 
was expected this summer, and there is not 
much prospect of a general revival before 
next year. High prices and difficulty in 
obtaining materials are holding up tens of 
millions of dollars of projects, the plans for 
which are all ready. 

Savings deposits continue to pile up 
enormously, and this is an element of 
strength in the situation. The increase for 
the Chicago banks alone amounts to about 
$2,000,000 a week and this rate has been 
maintained for a year. Investment demand 
is good for sound securities that offer a 
return in line with current money market 
conditions, and there seems to be no lack 
of available funds when such are offered. 
The public is very shy of stocks and the 
speculative markets are at a low ebb. The 
experience of the last nine months has not 
been a happy one; but the results perhaps 
are wholesome. 





























High Grade 





| Investment Securities | 


We offer for sale, Government, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Bonds. 


Statistical information which we are able to obtain 
in reference to securities, will be furnished to cor- 
respondents upon inquiry. 
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| of (CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 




















CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 


The Great Lakes Trust Company cele- 
brated its first anniversary July 22 with a 
record of 7,794 accounts opened during 
the year, $10,000,000 of deposits and a stock- 
holders list numbering 1,283, the largest 
number of stockholders owning any bank in 
Chicago. The banking rooms were filled 
with flowers sent by friends of officers to 
commemorate the success of the first year 
in the history of the bank. 

“All the hopes and aims we had when 
we opened the doors of the bank have been 
realized, many of them have been exceeded,” 
said President Harry H. Merrick. “Fortune 
has smiled upon us during our first year 
and we are confident that she will continue 
to favor us. I cannot subscribe to any 
of the doleful predictions currently made by 
some men in high places. The principal 
threat against our prosperity has been the 
confusion of our transportation systems and 
this situation appears to have been ma- 
terially improved by the recent wage award. 
I believe that the more severe reactions of 
business adjustment are approaching an 
end and that we are coming to a period 
in which prices will be more stable and 
business conditions more nearly normal. 





“The Great Lakes Trust Company. has 
enjoyed the friendship and benefited from 
the co-operation of all Chicago banks in its 
first year of experience. We are most 
grateful to the bankers of Chicago and 
to the stockholders and depositors who have 
co-operated with us in our attainment of 
such measure of success as we have achieved. 
We look confidently into the future.” 


NEW BANK FOR DES MOINES 


A new bank has been organized in Des 
Moines—the United States Bank of Des 
Moines. The capital stock is $200,000 and 
the surplus $50,000. Frank D. Jackson is 
temporary president and V. W. Miller, 
formerly of the state banking department 
is vice-president and cashier. The new in- 
stitution will be both under state and federal 
supervision as a member of the federal 
reserve system. It will be an exclusively 
agricultural institution and will be open 
for business September 1. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY APPOINT- 
MENTS 


The Union Trust Company of Chicago has 
announced the appointment of three new 
assistant cashiers, Philip Weinheimer, Wil- 
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Yq ONG ago people aban- 
Y doned the quill for 
} the steel pen. Now 
your bank’s correspond- 
ence is done with the 
typewriter. The adding 
machine has increased the 
speed and accuracy of 


bank accounting. 
j The Lightning —a Bank Machine 


\Y —has similarly doomed to the discard the 
laborious hand method of paying coin— 
change making. 
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i The operation is simply one light pressure of the keys, 
H and the correct change is instantly ready to fall into the 
teller’s cupped hand at a mere touch of the finger tips. 


y/ Many seconds per | attention to matters of im- 

operation, countless min- | portance. There is no count- 

utes of your clients’ time, many | ing, no holding up of a long 

valuable hours a day of your | impatient line. Clients appre- 

bank’s time, are saved. ciate the improved service 
Your tellers can devote more | afforded by a Lightning. 





Speed—Efficiency—Accuracy 


The Lightning affords greater speed, more efficiency and ab- 
solute accuracy. It is the first simple keyboard, practical, absolutely satisfactory 
machine of the kind. 


It is the way used by modern, enterprising banks everywhere. 
The Lightning like the typewriter and the adding machine, has come to stay. 


The size is 9/2 x 12x 15Y%in. Guaranteed for ten years. Write 
us and our representative will call or we will ship direct. 


Lightning Coin Changer Company 


Dept. AM-8, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

















liam A. Handtmann, and R. K. O’Hara. 
These gentlemen have all been connected 
with the company for a number of years. 


PLANS FOR BROTHERHOOD BANK 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Co-operative National Bank will open for 
business soon in Cleveland, the charter hav- 
ing been granted in Washington. 

The bank will be a national bank, 
capitalized at $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 
shares of $100 each, with 10 per cent. sur- 
plus to be paid in. Stockholders will be 
confined to the Brotherhood membership, 
as a protective provision. Dividends will 
be limited to 10 per cent. 

The institution will have commercial, sav- 
ings and trust department in charge of ex- 
perienced banking experts already employed. 
All employees are to be bonded. There 
also will be a fiduciary department with a 
man in charge to prepare wills and look 
after funds at death. 

An information division and a women’s 
division are other features contemplated in 
the plans for the new institution. 

The bank’s deposits will be placed in 
Government bonds, which today realize 6 
per cent.; in first mortgages and in similar 
securities. 

Organization of the bank was authorized 
in 1915, but the war prevented carrying 
out of plans until this year. 

As set forth in a circular, the purpose 
is to aid the 85,000 members, watch over 
their welfare, furnish information and ad- 
vice, assist in building homes and provide 
investment funds for old age or education 
of children. 

In order more thoroughly to inform mem- 
bers regarding the operation of the new in- 
stitution, the officers are having printed a 
book on the fundamental principles of bank- 
ing. The book is now in press. 

The circular containing the prospectus of 
the bank is signed by Warren S. Stone, 
Grand Chief of the Brotherhood, and W. B. 
Prenter, First Grand Engineer. 


GUARDIAN CHANGES 


The Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has announced the 
following appointments: To be vice-presi- 
dents, W. R. Green, formerly secretary; 
W. D. Purdon, formerly treasurer; A. R. 
Fraser, formerly assistant secretary. To be 
secretary, R. P. Sears, formerly cashier. 
‘o be treasurer, L. E. Holmden, formerly 
ssistant treasurer. 
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in the 
Northwest 


BANK with resources 
of over $100,000,000 
—the leading financial in- 
stitution of its section— 
the logical clearing point 
for business intended for 


Twin City territory. 


First 
National 
Bank 


Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
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successful practice. 


met in its reports. 


H. M. WEBSTER & COMPANY 


25 West 43rd Street, New York City 








Public Accountants - Auditors - Production Engineers 


SYSTEMS’ - 
FINANCIAL AND PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 





Tue fundamental principles of modern accountancy 
are alike applicable to all forms of business, but their par- 
ticular efficacy depends for the most part upon the indi- 
vidual knowledge and adaptability of their exponent. This 
company has had a singular experience solving the business 
problems of its clients, an experience that has developed an 
expert organization guided 
sound financial judgment—the product of many years of 
Its audits are conducted from the 
banker’s viewpoints with all his requirements accurately 


Telephone—Vanderbilt 1908 


Tax SERVICE 


by progressive policies and 


























OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


The Citizens Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, will open a branch office 
on September 1 at Euclid Avenue and East 
101st Street. The branch office will be 
in charge of P. T. Harrold, who has been 
assistant treasurer of the company for the 
past five years. 

NEW BANK OF CLEVELAND 

Incorporation papers have been filed for 
a new Cleveland banking institution to be 
known as the Midland Bank. It will have 
a capital of $5,000,000 and will start with 
a surplus of $1,000,000. The new institu- 
tion will be equipped, it is said, with all 
departments that a modern bank should have 
such as commercial banking, savings, trust, 
investment, real estate and foreign exchange 
departments. Application will be made for 
membership in the Federal Reserve system. 
Officers have not been selected yet, but the 
board of directors includes the following: 

G. D. Adams, president of the Cleve- 
land-Akron Bag Co.; George R. Ball, 
treasurer of the Ball Bros., glass manufac- 
turers, Muncie, Ind.; R. E. Bebb, president 
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of the Central Steel Co., Massillon; W. H. 
Cowdery, president of the American Fork 
& Hoe Co.; H. M. Hanna, Jr., of M. A. ° 
Hanna & Co.; A. W. Henn, president of 


the National Acme Co.; W. R. Hopkins, 
president of the Belt & Terminal Realty 
Co., and Ralph King, investor. 

J. I. Lamprecht, president of the National 
Refining Co.; H. C. Osborn, president of the 
American Multigraph Co.; S. H. Robbins, 
president of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co.; Samuel Runner, president of the 
Bailey Co.; Hugh B. Wick, president of the 
Elyria Iron & Steel Co.; Christian Zimmer- 
man, treasurer of the W. S. Tyler Co.; T. 
H. Towell, president of the Cleveland Cad- 
illaec Co. and Dodge Bros. motor cars dis- 
tributor; Thomas L. Sidlo, attorney of 
Baker, Hostetler and Sidlo; Arthur Sei- 
big, president of the United Banking & 
Savings Co. 

W. G. LACKEY RESIGNS 

W. G. Lackey has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis to take effect September 
15. He will continue as a director, however. 
Mr. lackey’s resignation is in order to 






























Ist: 


to deposit. 


There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


When you have surplus 
funds 


2nd: When you haven’t 
When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


Our invested capital for your protection 
is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 














accept a position as vice-president of the 
Marland Oil Refining Company and Kay 
County Gas Company with offices in Ponca 
City, Okla. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COM- 
PANY ELECTS NEW OFFICER 


Ralph W. Bugbee of the new business 
department of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was recently elected 
assistant secretary of the company at a 
meeting of its board of directors. Mr. Bug- 
bee entered the employ of the trust com- 
pany in 1903 and before joining the forces 
of the new business department two years 
ago he had been head teller for a number 
of years. He was born in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, and has been a resident of St. Louis 
for the past 26 years. He is prominent in 
‘he councils of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


BANK CLUB ADOPTS EMBLEM 


An attractive gold emblem has_ been 


adopted by “The Mercantilians,” an organ- 
ization composed of the officers and em- 
ployees of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis. The emblem in which the eagle, 











the official insignia of the Mercantile Trust 


Company is prominent, is made into a 
handsome button for the men and a pin 
for the women members of the Mercantilians. 

The idea of adopting a specific emblem 
for the executives and employees of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company was conceived by 
Festus J. Wade, president. He realized that 
such a button or pin would show individual- 
ity for his associates and employees, and 
would more closely identify them with the 
Mercantile Trust Company. The unique de- 
sign of the emblem has attracted much at- 
tention. 


CONDITION OF WISCONSIN BANKS 


Total resources of all of the banks under 
the supervision of the State Banking De- 
partment of Wisconsin amounted on June 
30 to $517,634,613.71 as compared with 
$524,451,710.17 on May 4, 1920. Individual 
deposits subject to check decreased from 
$167,742,113.51 to $156,878,631.72 as of May 
4 and June 30 respectively. Savings de- 
posits, on the other hand, increased from 
$107,960,398.05 on May 4 to $114,571,585.86 
on June 30. Loans and discounts, less re- 
discounts, were on June 30 $348,836,215.56, 
an increase of $1,963,636.27 over the May 4 
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Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
f thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 


trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 

















figures. On June 30 there were 825 banks 
under the supervision of the state banking 
department, an increase of 7 since May 4. 


FOR KANSAS CITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW HOME 
TERMINAL 


The Herbert M. Woolf property on the 
northwest corner of Thirty-first and Main 
Streets, Kansas City, has been purchased by 
the Southern Investment Company, a com- 
pany composed of officers and stockholders 
of the Kansas City Terminal Trust Com- 
pany. The property was purchased for 
investment and to provide much needed 
room for the trust company which has out- 
grown its present quarters at 3043 Main 
Street which it has occupied since its in- 
corporation in 1913. 

The trust company will occupy the corner 
room in the building after remodeling. 
Marble fixtures will be installed, the pres- 
ent safe deposit department enlarged and 
with the added working spzce provided, tne 
company will be in a position to offer a 
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complete up-to-the-minute banking service 
to the territory which it serves. 

Within the past year and a half the de- 
posits of the company have increased over 
100 per cent., showing assets of over eight 
hundred thousand and deposits of nearly 
three quarter million dollars. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF MICHIGAN 
BANKERS 


John W. Staley, president of the Peoples 
State Bank, Detroit, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bankers Association 





J. W. STALEY 
Recently Elected President Michigan Bankers 
Association 


at the annual convention recently held at 
Ottawa Beach. Mr. Staley is also a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


RECORD PURCHASE FOR MIDWEST 
NATIONAL, KANSAS CITY 


The Midwest National Bank and Trust 
Company, of Kansas City, less than four 
years old, has led all banks in the tenth 
































federal. reserve district in the amount of 
government certificates purchased in two U~. 
S. Treasury sales June 15 and July 15. 
This bank bought $2,000,000 of each issue. 
Of the issue of July 15, the Midwest Na- 
tional took one-fourth of the entire amount 
subscribed in that federal reserve district. 


CHICAGO BANKS HALF-YEARLY 
REPORTS 


Chicago National Banks, between May 4 
and June 30, lost $12,250,000 deposits, and 
twenty-one larger state banks gained 
$28,300,000. Their totals are respectively 
$813,900,000 and $703,600,000. Nationals 
combined report loans and discounts in- 
creased $12,625,000 to $755,888,000, and their 
cash items increased $11,100,000 to $284,- 
788,000. The state institutions increased loans 
$3,756,000 to $581,600,000, while cash re- 
sources increased $20,000,000 to $170,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has 
transferred to surplus account $9,625,485 
from earnings for the first half of the year, 
making the surplus 90 per cent. of the sub- 
scribed capital. 


PLAN NEW WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


In line with the progressive spirit of the 
times, The National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago has taken steps to install a 
women’s department to take care of the 
needs of the continually increasing number 
of women in the business world. With this 
end in view the board of directors has 
elected Miss Ethel P. Brigham, who has 
been with the bank a number of years, an 
assistant cashier, in charge of the new de- 
partment. 

In its statement of June 30, bank re- 
ports total resources of $43,724,743; de- 
posits, $29,181,355; loans, $28,449,539; cap- 
ital, $2,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,660,5Ss. 

Recognizing the continued high cost of 
living the directors have again awarded 
to all employees of the institution a bonus 
of 10 per cent. of their salaries for the 
year 1920. Half of the amount has just 
been distributed and the other 5 per cent. 
will be given in December. 


lr’. A. CARPENTER WITH ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL BANK 


After having been connected with the bank 
mly four years, F. A. Carpenter has been 
romoted to the office of vice-president of the 
virst National Bank of Arlington, South 
Dakota. He also assumes the position of 
cashier of the Arlington Investment Company. 
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In early Mississippi Val- 
ley history, the pipe- 
passing ritual of the 
Indians was symbolic of 
sincere friendliness. 


Today, the First Na- | 
tional Bank of St. Louis 
extends to you, wher- | 
ever you are, the hand | 
of genuine friendship. | 





Whatever may be your con- 
ception of business warmth 
and cordiality, you will find 
it in this institution, 
whether your relations with 
us are in person or by cor- 
respondence. 























Capital and Surplus 
$15,000,000 


Total Resources 
$170,000,000 








“The Elements of Foreign Exchange”’ 
A FOREIGN EXCHANGE PRIMER 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


is the simple explanation of exchange and the exchange mar- 
ket you have long been looking for. It is a practical treat- 
ment of the subject for the Banker, the Business Man and 
the Student. 

Mr. Escher is one of the best known writers on finan- 
cial subjects, combining a thorough, practical training in 
foreign exchange with long experience in lecturing on the 
subject at New York University. He has written his 
book so as to make it of great value both to the practical 
business man and the student. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be 
read from its movements and how merchants and bankers 
take advantage of them, the effect that these movements 
exert on the other markets—these and like questions are 


taken up in the first part of the book. The second part 
describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and 
the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on ar- 
bitrage, international trading in securities, the financing of 
exports and imports, gold shipments, and other important 
phases of the subject. 


ORDER FORM 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Please find enclosed $1.60, for which send me 
prepaid, one copy of “Elements of Foreign Exchange,” by 
Franklin Escher. 


























Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet SostanD 


URPRISINGLY large crops are sus- 

taining business in the Western states. 
With a larger supply of cars for moving 
the great harvest of wheat and for shipping 
other products, there is every indication 
that the agricultural industry will soon stim- 
ulate business in this territory and contrib- 
ute generously toward reversing the position 
of banks from borrowers to lenders in the 
East. Industrial reaction in other parts of 
the United States is counted upon to furnish 
the Western states with more cars for mov- 
ing crops. However, there is no great 
optimism over the outlook for transporta~- 
tion facilities, and some conservative bank- 
ers are still of the opinion that it will be 
necessary to issue general priority orders 
to carriers to insure the proper marketing 
of the crops of the Western states, 

To appreciate the volume of wheat produc- 
tion with which the Western states have 
been favored, the facts concerning Kansas, 
the nation’s leading grower of the bread 
grain, are well worth attention. Estimates 
on the wheat crop of Kansas now range 
between 150,000,000 and 175,000,000 bushels. 
A little more than a month ago the crop 
was expected to be only 115,000,000 bushels, 
but the actual threshing returns of recent 
weeks brought about the sharp, upward re- 
visions. The weather just prior to the har- 
vest was so ideal that the berries were fully 
matured, making possible the larger yields. 
\ year ago the weather was unfavorable 
for the filling of the berries, and, instead 
of an increase, the estimates between the 
date of the harvest and the first reports 
on threshing results were reduced then about 
37,000,000 bushels in Kansas. This state 
must have an average of 400 box cars every 
business day in the next twelve months to 
enable it to market its supply of wheat. 

\ll winter wheat states in this territory 
are making exceptionally favorable reports 
on the outturn of winter wheat, but Kansas, 

usual, is in the limelight. The straw 
growth of the winter wheat plant was so 


small that the cost of harvesting the crop 
was reduced. Less labor was required, and 
there was an over-abundance of harvest 
hands. As the large crop is being obtained 
from a sharply reduced acreage, its total 
cost will be proportionately smaller than the 
1919 harvest. So high is the general quality 
that an increase in the average price of 
at least ten cents a bushel is estimated by 
millers and dealers on that account. 

In the spring wheat section, the harvest 
is beginning in a small way. With favorable 
weather conditions, the harvest will make 
rapid headway. Black rust has caused some 
damage, serious in spots, but the losses from 
that infestation are comparatively slight, 











Be a Winner 


Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


The subscriber who holds his bonds 
will not lose a dollar. 


Market fluctuations do not change 
the intrinsic value of Uncle Sam’s 
securities or affect his interest pay- 
ments. 


Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 


—hbacked by the nation’s strength 
—are the world’s premier invest- 
ment. 


Buy All You Can Afford 


at current advantageous 
prices. 
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120 Broadway New York 
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certainly not so great as some crop advices 
recently indicated. 

For Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Colorado combined the indicated winter 
wheat harvest is about 265,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 280,276,000 in 1919. In the 
spring wheat states of North and South 
Dakota and Montana, the crop promises to 
be 147,000,000 bushels, according to the 
latest estimates, compared with 90,526,000 
last year. 

Wheat prices are still exceptionally high, 
but the market for the grain declined rather 
sharply the past month. Recessions are 
not unusual at the inception of the new 
crop movement, however. ‘There is con- 
fidence in a high market on the entire crop, 
although it is realized that the strained 
credit conditions throughout the world are 
exerting a powerful bearish influence on 
prices. The re-establishment of future trade 
in wheat after a suspension of that market 
for nearly three years has proved unfavor- 
able to prices, for dealings have been per- 
mitted only in deliveries between December, 
1920, and March, 1921. With no business 
in September futures, there has been no in- 
centive for millers to make hedging pur- 
chases against flour sales, while the deferred 
deliveries have failed to provide a satisfac- 
tory hedge, having been quoted at sharp dis- 
counts under the cash market, an abnormal 
relationship. Had the future trade reopened 
under more normal conditions, it would have 
been more satisfactory to producers and to 
banks. Also, such a trade would have in- 
creased the demand for loans with which 
to make purchases of the bread grain. It 
is generally reported that the abnormal fu- 
ture trade has kept grain dealers and millers 
who had arranged for lines of credit from 
making use of these funds. A readjustment 
is inevitable in time, however. Enormous 
European requirements are counted upon to 
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“wheat 


insure a high market in the face of credit 
restrictions. 

The flour milling industry, which usually 
reports great activity at this season, is ex- 
periencing extreme quiet. Buyers are 
hesitant, and flour stocks over the country 
are undoubtedly being permitted to fall to 
a low point. The coming month should wit- 
ness improvement in flour buying in view 
of the present position of stocks, and _ this 
may bring a turn for the better in the 
market, the principal source of 
revenue from crops for the Western states. 
Bankers are requiring wider margins on 
wheat loans, but they are greatly interested 
in the price, because every market change 
of a few cents on a bushel affects the ag- 
gregate income from that grain by millions 
of dollars. 

While wheat is imparting more and more 
optimism in spite of the tightness of money, 
there is no little encouragement over the 
feed situation. Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado are not complaining of dry 
weather as a year ago, when the Northwest 
was forced to liquidate holdings of cattle 
and sheep. Kansas, which has been drain- 
ing bank deposits in recent winters through 
forced purchases of corn from other states, 
has the promise of a crop of that feed grain 
which will give her farmers a large surplus. 
In this entire section corn and feed crops 
in general are very promising. Corn is 
at the lowest level of the year, the progress 
of the growing plant having depressed 
values. Other crops, too, have improved the 
past month. The cotton outlook in Okla- 
homa is brighter. Fruits and vegetables 
are yielding well. It is doubtful, in fact, 
if the general crop outlook was ever brighter 
at this season. 

Abundance of pasturage is favorable to 
the important live stock industry, but the 
action of prices on markets is rather dis- 
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couraging to producers. The weight of 
tight money is being felt throughout the 
trade. There is a disappointing volume 
of buying stocker and feeder cattle con- 
sidering the stimulus to feeding operations 
derived from the feed outlook. At Kansas 
City, the country’s largest distributor of 
stocker and feeder cattle, commission houses 
report that prospective buyers are being 
held in check by the money situation. With 
less competition for the heavier grades of 
grass steers resulting from the reduced 
feeder demand, the market for cattle is weak. 
On ranges holders are still reporting pres- 
sure to sell from banks and loan companies 
desirous of liquidating loans. Bankers are 
nervous over the effect of the tight money 
market in forcing the sale of breeding cattle, 
but they say that there is no other resource 
for the present except to demand the paying- 
off of many loans. The East is not bidding 
for cattle loans, taking this paper only to 
accommodate established connections. With 
packers’ paper offered to yield as high as 
81, per cent., it is not surprising that rates 
to cattle borrowers are almost prohibitive. 

\s there has been practically no improve- 
ment of importance in the wool market, such 
great sheep states as Montana and Wyom- 


ing are seriously affected. Wyoming is not 
satisfied with the aid rendered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City in lend- 
ing on wool, for that institution refuses to 
allow more than fifteen cents a pound. Sheep 
and lamb prices are at the lowest level of 
the year, with prospects for further reces- 
sions as the range movement becomes liberal 
the middle of August. The feeding lamb 
trade will be a potent market influence. It 
is hoped that tight money will not affect 
the demand seriously, for, with wool de- 
moralized, it is probable that flockmasters 
will be forced to make relatively larger sales 
of lambs and sheep out of their bands. 

Hogs have made the best showing, but 
this market is not so high as anticipated. 
European demand for provisions has not 
reached a _ volume sufficient to impart 
strength to the market. Kansas and Okla- 
homa are so short of hogs that packers 
in these states have been going as far north 
as South Dakota for supplies. 

Horses and mules have held well, but as 
this is the dull season, the market must 
yet demonstrate its strength. It is prob- 
able that it will be marked by cautiousness, 
with prices depending on the level of cot- 
ton and other farm products. 
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The oil industry increased production, 
and some classes of refined products have 
advanced. Oklahoma continued to hold first 
place among the states of the country in 
production. The oil industry is still a 
powerful stimulant to Western business. 
Drilling operations are active. Refiners 
have readjusted themselves to the money 
market, but the industry is conservatively 
inclined. A somewhat better tone is ap- 
parent in lumber, with a slight reaction in 
prices, but the bloom of the early part of 
this year cannot be expected to return so 
long as new building operations are_re- 
stricted by banks. The lumber trade reports 
yards in agricultural districts making the 
best showing in buying, which is significant 
of the influence of the large crops. Mining 
operations are less active. © In Oklahoma 
many zinc mines have suspended operations: 
Montana copper interests are not experienc- 
ing activity. Silver producers are profiting 
from the government purchases under the 
Pittman Act at the fixed price of $1 a fine 
ounce. 

Wholesale and retail merchandise trade 
is more hopeful, but it cannot expect im- 
provement until farmers succeed in selling 
more of their crops. A bearish feeling as 
to prices and the tightness of money are 
inducing merchants to purchase for fall and 
winter needs in a small way, although there 
is plainly evident a tendency to acquire 
larger stocks because of the crop situation 
than they would be ordering under different 
agricultural conditions. Automobile busi- 
ness is seriously restricted. Labor is in bet- 
ter supply, but the unemployment reported 
in manufacturing centers is: not yet being 
felt to an important degree. Bankers are 
hopeful that a turn for the better in their 
money market will be witnessed after Aug- 
ust. The northern portion of the Western 
states probably will make a less favorable 
showing in this report than Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska, the latter having 
greater resources in crops. 


& 
RAPID GROWTH OF BANK OF ITALY 


Since the publication of its statement of 
June 29, the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
Cal., has increased its paid in capital from 
$7,000,000 to $9,000,000, its surplus from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, while undivided 
profits are $1,500,000, making a total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $12,500,000. 

In point of deposits and resources, the 
Bank of Italy is the largest bank west of 
Chicago, according to the Wall Street 
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Journal. Of the western banks, only the 
Bank of California N. A. of San Francisco 
exceeds it in capital, surplus and undivided 
profits. And the Bank of Italy in the year 
ending June 30, 1920, according to the same 
publication, made the greatest increase in 
deposits of any bank in the United States 
with the exception of one, The Chemical 
National Bank of New York City, which had 
merged during the year with another large 
bank, the Citizens National Bank, New York 
City. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


John W. Wadden has been elected presi- 
dent ‘of the South Dakota Bankers Asso- 
ciation. ‘Mr. Wadden, who is well-known in 


JOHN W. WADDEN 


Recently Elected President South Dakota 
Bankers Association 


Northwest banking circles, has been presi- 
dent of the Sioux Falls National Bank and 
the Sioux Falls Live Stock Loan Company 
of Sioux Falls, S. D. since April, 1919. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonneLitan 


HE financial situation on the Coast 
during the past month has not under- 
gone any marked change. Credit still com- 
mands a high price and only such investment 
offerings as extend liberal yields are attract- 
ing investment funds. There appears recent- 
ly to have been a slight increase in the 
number of business failures, California, how- 
ever, showing a decline. This indicates that 
reconstruction, too, has its casualties, credit 
restrictions having much to do with the 
business mortality increase. In general, 
business is proceeding cautiously and with 
due regard for the drastic readjustment 
going on. Wholesalers report that sales are 
holding up, but difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in getting goods from the East 
due to tratfic conditions. Retail sales have 
been about on a par with last month and 
there has been little change in commodity 
prices. Collections are good. Labor supply 
about equals demand, with the possible ex- 
ception of the cotton growing regions of 
California and Arizona, and at the present 
time there are no strikes or labor dis- 
turbances. 
The movement of fresh fruits is well under 
way. The Imperial Valley of California has 


just finished marketing a canteloupe crop 
of nearly 8,000 cars, adding many thousands 
of dollars to the wealth of this fertile region. 
All the cars necessary for the shipment of 
fruit and perishable products have been fur- 
nished California, but in the Pacific North- 
west the present car supply is reported as 
being sixty per cent. below normal. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered 28,000 cars sent here, but they are 
moving out slowly. Recent favorable 
weather has improved the condition of 
deciduous fruits in the Northwest. The 
navel orange crop of California for 1919-20 
equalled eighty-seven per cent. of 1918-19, 
and the valencia crop now being marketed 
will amount to about sixty-seven per cent. of 
1919. Lemons will equal last year’s produc- 
tion. Estimates of the 1920 sugar produc- 
tion of Utah, Idaho, Montana and Washing- 
ton shows an increase of approximately 
800,000 bags. A recent figure places this 
year’s crop at 3,470,000 bags. 

Canneries are now in operation at their 
point of highest activity but total produc- 
tion will undoubtedly be smaller than last 
year. With sugar, fruit and labor at their 
present prices canners are disinclined to 
pack except on actual orders. A shortage 
of cans and a scarcity of bank credit, al- 
though the canning industry has been classed 
as an essential in this regard, are added 
factors in the curtailment of production. 
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Ranges in the Inter-Mountain region are 
in good condition but on the Pacific coast 
they are in only fair shape and indications 
that there will have to be expensive winter 
feeding earlier than usual this year. 

There is a belief that the downward trend 
of lumber prices has halted and the market 
has taken a firmer tone. Car shortages con- 
tinue to restrict lumbering operations in the 
Pacific Northwest. Probably fifty per cent. 
of the lumber mills of the Northwest are 
temporarily idle and a few have decided to 
close indefinitely. Building continues active, 
building permits in nineteen of the principal 
cities of this district during the first six 
months of the year showing an increase of 
107 per cent. over 1919. 

Throughout the Coast the shortage of 
gasoline is general and preference is being 
given to agricultural and industrial needs. 


& 


GUARANTY TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK 


Many new developments were brought 
forth at a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Guaranty and Savings Bank on June 22. 
In addition to the expected increase in the 
authorized capital stock from $1,500,000 to 
$4,000,000, two officers were promoted and 
one new one elected; W. W. Gibbs, Jr., was 
promoted from cashier to vice-president; 
W. R. Morehouse from assistant cashier to 
cashier, and Geo. Carlisle, former chief 
teller, was made assistant cashier. 

The authorized capital stock of the Guar- 
anty Bank will now be increased $2,500,000, 
of which $500,000 will be sold at present, 
allowing present stockholders to purchase at 
par one share of the new stock for each 
three shares of the old stock now held. It 
is believed that the present rate of divi- 
dends will continue with the increase of 
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capital because of the remarkable growth 
of the bank during the last year. 

The increase in capitalization was made 
necessary because of the rapid growth of the 
institution during the past year and a half. 
The growth in deposits in 1919 amounted 


W. W. GIBBS, Jr. 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


to about $8,000,000, and for the present 
year to date the increase in deposits has 
reached over $3,000,000. The California 
state banking law requires a fixed percent- 
age to be maintained between deposits and 
the capital and surplus, and it is because of 
this that the bank now finds it necessary to 
increase its capital immediately. Officers in 
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the bank attribute this unusual growth to 
the general prosperity of the country, par- 
ticularly the Southland, and to the activities 
of the bond and trust departments in cre- 
ating new business. 

W. W. Gibbs, Jr., newly elected vice-presi- 
dent, was born in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, and moved with his parents to St. 
James, Minn., where his father became the 
first railroad land agent in the district. 
Later the elder Gibbs became proprietor of 
a hotel in the town, and it was there that 
the younger Gibbs was raised. 

After receiving an education in a coun- 
try school which was. completed at Hamlin 
University and MacAlister College, Mr. 
Gibbs entered the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. James as one of three 
clerks. After two years in the bank, Mr. 
Gibbs joined his father in the hotel business, 
engaging on the side in contracting and 
building creameries and in stock raising. 
This he continued until 1899 when he re- 
entered the banking business as an employee 
of the Northwestern Bank of Minneapolis. 

Within three years .Mr. Gibbs came to 
Los Angeles to work for the First National 
Bank. In 1910 he left that institution and 
joined the force of the Guaranty Bank as 
assistant cashier. Following the death of 
Mr. Hillman in 1918, he was elected cashier, 
and his rapid progress has carried him to 
the position of vice-president. 











The Bank of Hawaii, Ltd. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Cable Address, “Bankoh” 
Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $1,686,000 
Total Resources 11,094,000 
Cc. H. Cooke, 5 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Cashier. 
_Encashment of Letters of Credit through 
«lose connections on each Island, collections 
promptly executed. 











W. R. Morehouse, recently promoted to 
cashier, was born in Michigan and came to 
Los Angeles at the age of three. His first 
experience inside banking quarters was as 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank 


W. R. MOREHOUSE 
Cashier 


of San Jacinto, Cal., where he remained for 
three years. 

For two years Mr. Morehouse was out 
of the banking business studying assaying, 
but he returned to the San Jacinto Bank, 
remaining there until 1904. He then came 
to Los Angeles and entered the employ of 
the Columbia Savings Bank and later joined 
the force of the Union Bank of Savings 
upon their consolidation. Through further 
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consolidations, Mr. Morehouse became a 
member of the force of the Guaranty Bank, 
where he was elected assistant cashier. 

By no means has Mr. Morehouse confined 
himself to work inside the bank, for he is 
known as the author of five books and has 
earned for himself a national reputation as 
a financial advertiser. His work along the 


GEO. CARLISLE 
Assistant Cashier 


lines of business building for banks has 
brought him recognition from bankers and 
financial advertisers all over the United 
States, resulting finally in his election as 
president of the Financial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation two years ago. 

George Carlisle, formerly chief teller, was 
promoted to assistant cashier. He hails 
from New Jersey, although he has spent 
most of his life in California. He became 
a banking clerk in the First National Bank 
of San Francisco. He came to Los Angeles 
in 1904 and affiliated himself with the 
Broadway Bank and Trust Company, join- 
ing the Guaranty Bank in 1908. Since that 
time he has been with the exchange and sav- 
ings departments, and has served as chief 
teller since 1915. 

On July 1 more than $72,000 was distrib- 
uted by the Guaranty Bank among its em- 
ployees. The distribution was made under 
an employees’ profit sharing plan which was 


put into effect the first of this year. This 
is the first regular semi-annual disburse- 
ment made by the bank under the new plan. 
All employees in the service of the bank six 
months or longer participated, the amount 
received by each individual being based upon 
value and length of service. Over 150 em- 
ployees received a share of this distribu- 
tion. 

The purpose back of the profit sharing 
plan is to give a reward to employees for 
faithful and efficient service and loyalty to 
the bank. 


CONDITION OF OREGON BANKS 


On June 30, 1920, the total resources of 
all of the banks in Oregon amounted to 
$348,942,849.27, an increase of $64,497,- 
502.92 as compared with the corresponding 
date a year ago. Deposits subject to check 
on this date amounted to $164,804,505.08, 
an increase of $22,892,511.32 over a year 
ago. United States bonds on hand amounted 
to $8,789,219.25 as compared with $12,420,- 
022.30 a year ago, a decrease of $3,630,- 
803.05. The number of banks in the state 
on June 30 was 279, an increase of 13 in a 
year. Of these banks, 92 are national banks, 
these latter having increased by 4 since a 
year ago. These figures are from Abstract 
No. 56 compiled by Will H. Bennett, super- 
intendent of banks. 


SAN FRANCISCO BANKS 
CONSOLIDATE 


THREE 


Consolidation of the Savings Union Bank 
and Trust Company, the Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco, and the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of San Francisco, 
under the name of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, is effective. 

Officers of the consolidated institution are 
announced as follows: John D. McKee, 
chairman of the board of directors; John S. 
Drum, president; R. B. Burmister, vice- 
president and cashier; Henry T. Scott, Jo- 
seph Hyman, C. O. G. Miller, F. G. Drum, 
Parker S. Maddux, T. M. Paterson, W. B. 
Bakewell and O. Ellinghouse, vice-presi- 
dents; R. M. Sims, vice-president and trust 
officer; R. M. Welch, secretary; J. C. 
Hughes, trust officer. 

The Mercantile Trust Company will main- 
tain banking offices in the Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company building, at Mar- 
ket and O’Farrell streets and Grant avenue, 
and in the quarters of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco and Mercantile 
National Bank of San Francisco, at 464 
California street. 
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